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CHAPTER I 

THE DECAY OF PRUSSIA UNDER 

FREDERICK WILLIAM II 

(1786-1797) 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, " Old Fritz," 
as his admiring people had called him in 
his later years, was dead. But what of the 
great state which he had built up? Must that 
too die, when left without his inspiring strength 
and wisdom? He had found Prussia one of the 
lesser German states; he had raised her to be 
one of the five great powers of Europe, the rival 
of the mighty Austrian emperors for the leader- 
ship in all Teutonic affairs. Could the Prussians 
keep their grasp upon that splendid leadership, 
when Frederick was no more? 

One weakness in the stern old monarch's sys- 
tem became evident almost immediately upon 
his death. He had depended solely upon him- 
self; he had bred up around him no school of 
younger men to understand his purposes, see 
with his wonderful vision, and so carry on his 
worh. His highest ministers had, in bis later 
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years, been mere clerks, doing blindly what he 
told them, running to him with every detail. 
Trained in this way they had become expert in 
trifles, masters of many petty formulas; but 
they made the mistake of assuming that the high 
art of government consisted in these trivialities. 
They thought it was their system which had 
made Prussia great, and they clung tenaciously 
to every tiny regulation and formality given 
them by the great Frederick. Sheltered behind 
his rules, they thought themselves invincible. 

Moreover, the great monarch was succeeded 
by a king wholly unlike him in temperament. 
This was his nephew Frederick William, the son 
of Prince August William. When the new king 
in August of 1786 ascended the now powerful 
throne as Frederick William 11, he was a com- 
paratively young man, just approaching his 
forty-second birthday. He had lived loosely 
and evaded the hard discipline of his stern 
uncle's court. Now, brought into the glaring 
light of the throne, King Frederick William was 
resolved to show his people what a gorgeous 
contrast he would make to his gruff and bitter 
predecessor. 

The new king was in truth a man of high and 
knightly ideals. Through all his reigr^he clung 
to his pledges of honor with a loyalty which put 
him at a costly disadvantage amid the false and 
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cynical diplomacy of the age, a diplomacy of 
which his uncle had been the master. The new 
king was also a kindly, sympathetic man, de- 
lighting to give pleasure to others. Unfortu- 
nately he proved too fond of his own pleasure, 
vivacious, full of light and laughter, eagerly 
seeking friends, and leaning much upon their 
judgment, yielding indeed too far to their 
desires. 

For this gay and generous ruler to win the 
quick affections of his people, when they com- 
pared him with " Old Fritz," was an easy mat- 
ter. He was soon given the title of the " Much- 
Beloved." Festivities at the court, which had 
been rare during the previous reign, became 
numerous and brilliant. They began, the mo- 
ment the official period of mourning was ended, 
with a most elaborate and celebrated reception 
held on New Year's Day in 1787. 

At first the new king acted energetically. He 
began by announcing his intention of conducting 
all government business personally — as his 
mighty -uncle had done — and he demanded from 
every civic official " in addition to honesty and 
energy, the same strict obedience in the civil 
service as is exacted in the army." He retained 
in oflice the chief ministers of the close of the 
former reign, the counts of Finckenstein and von 
Hertzberg; but he soon ceased to give them 
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either the close supervision or the constant guid- 
ance of his uncle. 

Soon indeed he lapsed into many feeble ways. 
He lived openly with mistresses, raising one of 
these, Wilhelmine Enke, to the rank of countess 
of Lichtenau. Later he contracted what was 
called a morganatic marriage with the countess 
of Ingenheim — though his queen, Friederike, 
was alive. And after this first " morganatic 
wife " died, he made a similar alliance with the 
countess Donhoff. These freedoms were nat- 
urally imitated by others of his court, and the 
evil spread throughout the wealthier classes in 
the country. 

Moreover the king soon fell under the sway 
of unwise favorites. His boyhood's instructor, 
Wollner, and the colonel of Bischoffwerder were 
the first of these. They won their influence over 
the well-meaning king by their enthusiasm for 
religion and for mystic research. Wollner was 
appointed minister of justice in place of the emi' 
nent von Zedlitz, and in this office was the head 
of the " spiritual department," He assumed as 
his particular duty the bringing back of true 
religion to a people which had become godless 
and immoral, and a clergy which rejoiced in flat 
denials of Church teachings. This " bringing 
back" was to be accomplished by official edicts 
and a censorship of religion. Posterity may be 
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pardoned for doubting the honesty of the intent; 
certainly, the deeds as they are recorded do not 
bear out the words. It was not so much a 
change of heart that was aimed at as a mere 
superficial observance of external forms, a sort 
pf confession by the mouth alone. Lessing has 
pointed out that the previous enlightenment, so 
much talked of under Frederick the Great, had 
really consisted in nothing but liberty to express 
as many silly remarks against religion as one 
wished to make. But edicts, commissions for ex- 
amination and new editions of catechisms could 
no more eliminate this " enlightenment " than 
the widest ramifications of a severe police spy 
system. Wollner's ambiguous edicts opened the 
doors to hypocrisy and could be used easily 
against anyone who made himself obnoxious to 
the ofKcials who were in power. This severity 
of Wollner's system did indeed hurt real reli- 
gious freedom, and gradually roused among the 
people a bitter resentment against the entire 
government. 

Many of King Frederick William's kindly 
though despotic efforts in other directions would 
probably have produced valuable results — if only 
the king's ideas had been carried through with 
energy. Freedom of trade was favored by the 
reduction of tariffs, and by fixing each tariff at 
a permanent rate, publicly known, instead of 
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22 HlSTOEY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

having temporary tariffs constantly changing^. 
The merchant dasses were particularly de- 
lighted by the elimination of the government 
monopoly on tobacco and coflfee. The produc- 
tion of salt was increased to such an extent as 
greatly to augment the revenue to the state, 
without any^increase in the price. Three million 
thalers * were expended in the first year. of the 
new reign for industrial and road work. The 
city of Ruppin, which was destroyed by fire in 
August, 1786, was rebuilt by the king's order at 
his own expense, costing a million and a half of 
thalers. 

In education also there was considerable im- 
provement. State schools were brought under 
a uniform management through the establish- 
ment of an Oberschulkollegium, a body of prac- 
tical pedagogues. For the army there was the 
formation of an Oherkriegskollegium (chief war 
college). A more humane and gentle method 
was also proposed for training soldiers, 3 method 
which was followed for a time at least in the 
regiments at Potsdam and Berlin. Innovations 
were attempted in the Generaldirektorium and in 
the finance department, by which the former 
personal management of the king was to be re^ 
placed by collective official duties. The judges 

*Tbe thaler of i?86 had a porehasinsf power equat to 
nearly two dollars of the present day. Its exact nKmetary 
equivalent in present United States coin is 734 cents. 
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who bad been dismissed because of the aotDrious 
" Arnold " litigaticm were declared innocent. 
This declaration really was the first establish- 
ment of the civil-seryice idea, according to which 
no official in the service of state or comtnunity 
may be dismissed without trial and just cause. 
This civil-service privilege, combined with the 
general increase of salaries to state and com- 
munity Qfiidals, naturally improved the latter's 
material conditions, leading to much greater in- 
dependence and to higher ideals of the fulfillment 
of duty. 

Art, too, received monetary support. Fred- 
erick William was, as the great Frederick had 
been, a practical musician, playing the 'cello 
quite acceptably, and he encouraged music. His 
interest and appreciation of architecture found 
expression in the splendid Brandenburger Thor, 
of Berlin, built by Langhans in 1789-93, in imi- 
tation of the entrance to the AcropoUs at Athens. 
Finally the great Code of Civil Rights was 
formulated and issued in 1794, though not with- 
out much opposition. All these and other inno- 
vations, however, were due not so much to a 
careful study of the needs of humanity, as to a 
more general, almost maudlin, love of that hu- 
manity on the part of the king. 

In the matter of foreign politics there was at 
first a noticeable indecision. All of the king's 
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ministers were desirous of emerging from that 
political " loneliness " in which the state had 
been plunged by Frederick's wars, but Count 
Finckenstein desired an alliance with France, 
while Hertzberg favored a rapprochement with 
England. Hertzberg soon won the king to his 
policy. Frederick William had in the previous 
reign taken a large part in forming an alliance 
of the lesser German princes in which Prussia 
was the leader. But this leadership was upheld 
by no definite authority, and under French in- 
trigue Prussia soon found herself in her own 
league on a merely equal footing with the 
smaller and smallest princes. Hertzberg wished 
to throw oflf this " cross of higher politics." He 
hoped to bring about a northern union of Russia, 
England, Sweden and Prussia, in which the 
latter was to be given a leading role, and by 
reason of which it would be the arbitrator of 
Europe. Hertzberg believed Prussia's salvation 
depended on permanent opposition to Austria. 
At one time he hoped, with Russia's help, to 
crowd Austria further eastward. The first 
factor in such a political calculation was an alli- 
ance with England, and this Hertzberg expected 
to obtain through the members of the House of 
Orange, who were naturally serving British in- 
terests. 

Holland, at this time, was much excited over 
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the discovery of plots against her territory 
which were directed by Emperor Joseph of 
Austria. Moreover, the sturdy little republic 
was torn between warring factions of mon- 
archists and democrats. Both England and 
France were grasping at the opportunity which 
thus seemed to offer itself for mastering Hol- 
land; but in these subtle schemes France was 
far in the lead. England, therefore, was only 
too glad to accept the proffered assistance of 
Prussia — made especially valuable because of 
the close family ties between the reigning 
family of Prussia and the stadtholder Wilhelm 
V. For a long time King Frederick Wtlliaip 
insisted upon peace. But his sister was insulted 
during a trip through Holland by members of 
the Patriots — that is to say, the party leaning 
toward France. She was kept prisoner for sev- 
eral hours and was refused an apology by the 
Holland government, while France declined to 
become a negotiator in the matter. Then at 
last Frederick William was aroused. He sent 
24,000 Prussian soldiers over the Dutch fron- 
tier.; and these occupied the entire country, 
after overcoming some minor difficulties, such 
as the resistance of the small fortress Weesp, 
near the Zuyder Zee. It seemed as if, once for 
all, Holland was to be removed from both 
French and English influence, and was to sor- 
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render the mouths of the Rhine to Prussia. 
There was even talk of Holland's joining the 
Alliance of the German Princes under Pnissia; 
and Karl August of Weimar was particularly 
active in this plan. 

King Frederick William missed the oppor- 
tunity. He sought to be magnanimous, and de- 
clared himself satisfied with strengthening the 
rights of the stadtholder of Holland and re- 
ceiving an apology for his sister's treatment. 
Hertzberg concluded an alliance with England, 
to which Holland became a party. Prussia re- 
fused to claim any advantages from Holland 

■ for its Rhine trade, and did not even ask an 
tndemnity for the military expenses which she 
had incurred by occupying Holland. Hertztierg 
hoped that this moderation would strengthen 
England's influence on the Continent, thereby 
giving him a valuable weapon in his own strug- 
gle against Austria and Russia. The choice 
thus made by Hertzberg was not a happy one, 
and it did not fulfil! his expectations. If he had 
calculated on bringing Russia to his side, or on 
separating France from Austria, he was mis- 
taken, and particalarly in his chief intent of ob- 

, taining from Prussia the Polish cities of Thorn 
and Danzig and the counties of Posen and 
Kalisch. He suggested that Austria should re- 
Store Galicia to helpless Poland and should re- 
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ceire in exchange Mo'davia antt Walfechia from 
t'.ie cmmbling Turkish power. In return lor 
the surrender of GaJicia *o Poland, he suggested 
that Poland should hand over to Prussia the 
districts he desired. As might have been ex- 
pected, no one of the other countries was 
greatly enamored of the cleverly conceived 
plans of the Prussian minister. But if the suc- 
cesses of Austria and Russia against the Sub- 
lime Porte should lead to an atltance between- 
Prussia and Turkey, for which Hertzberg began 
intriguing, and if he could offer to much 
harassed Poland Prussia's help against Russia, 
and to Sweden (which was greatly worried by 
Denmark, an ally of Russia) a sudden rush of 
the renowned Prussian troops against Danish 
Schleswig — then, indeed, a war against both 
Austria and Rus^sia might prove a profitabFe in- 
vestment. Prussia at that time was at the 
height of her power and the Prussian monarchy 
apparently had the deciding voice in European 
politics. Each Prussian official beHeved in him- 
self and great plans were made for the future. 
One splendid war was to give Prussia her own 
way everywhere. 

Everything was ready, and Prussia fiad al- 
reidy started comprehensive mobilizations, 
when Emperor Joseph of Austria died, snd^ his 
brother and successor, Leopold, ascended the 
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Austrian throne. The new ruler had other 
ideas and plans than his predecessor. He im- 
mediately held out the hand of friendship to 
Prussia. King Frederick William, without pay- 
ing any attention to the protests of Hertzberg, 
cordially accepted the proffered friendship. On 
July 27, 1790, the convention of Reichenbach 
was signed, in which Austria surrendered her 
Turkish conquests, but retained Belgium and 
other districts, while Prussia dropped all further 
claims to Polish territory, even to Thorn and 
Danzig. 

This new treaty constituted a complete change 
of front for Prussia. Her preparations for mo- 
bilization had progressed so far as to cost about 
40,000,000 thalers. Moreover, new enemies had 
been made by her threatening attitude; and 
Austria's real assistance had not been gained 
after all. On the contrary, Prussia had shown 
a yielding spirit which Leopold later used to his 
own advantage. Only Austrian interests had 
been considered in the arrangement, while those 
of Prussia and her allies had been completely 
neglected; the treaty, therefore, contained 
, within itself the germs of future disputes. At 
the same time, the German Princes' Alliance 
was ignored, Leopold was elected emperor 
without one dissenting voice, and Austria re- 
gained its old preeminent position in the Ger- 
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man empire. Even in Poland, whose strength- 
ening was solely in the interests of Austria, 
Frederick William did not oppose Leopold. 
Prussia was defeated in the entire field of for- 
eign politics : in the empire, in Poland, in 
Sweden, in Turkey and in England, and — what 
was even more serious — the attitude of faith in 
Prussia to which the German ' Princes' Alliance 
had persistently clung was now changed to a 
feeling of distrust and disgust. 

At the very moment when Prussia thus alien- 
ated all her supporters, the terrific breakers of 
the French Revolution sounded nearer and 
nearer and the spray began to touch the thrones 
of Europe. When the French captured their 
king upon his flight from Paris and placed htm 
in prison, Frederick WilHam's knightly heart 
was filled with pity at the news, and he pre- 
pared for war with enthusiasm to save the un- 
fortunate king. The emperor Leopold, how- 
ever, was slow to come to the assistance of his 
sister, Queen Marie Antoinette, and to demand 
satisfaction and reparation for the damages in- 
flicted on the western frontiers of the empire. 
A treaty was signed in July of that year between 
Prussia and Austria, in which both states guar- 
anteed to each other their respective posses- 
sions. On the occasion of a personal meeting 
between the emperor and the king, which 
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Bischoffwerder arranged on August 25, at Pill- 
nitz, Prussia even gave up her daUns to the 
exchange of Lausitz for the Franconiaa dis- 
tricts, tlie incorporatioa of which into Prussia 
was imminent. But against the terrible French 
Revolution nothing more than a formal protest 
was made; and after Louis XVI had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the new constitution, all 
intention of immediate intervention was 
dropped. With the express assurance that they 
had no intent to interfere in French affairs, 
Prussia, and Austria, on February 20, 1792, 
signed a defensiv-e alliance at Vienna- This 
agreement was the more necessary because the 
empress of Russia was intent upon utilizing the 
difficulties of Prussia and Austria in the West for 
carrying out her plans against Poland. 

Suddenly, on April 20, 1792, France herself 
declared war, and while Prus^a and Austria 
were still discussing the military operations to 
be started, French troops crossed the frontier 
on the 29th of that month. A few weeks later, 
Russian armies invaded Poland, and, although 
this latter invasion more intimately concerned 
Prussia's rights. King Frederick William placed 
his army at the service of Leopold against 
France. Questions of great importance were 
awaiting decision both on the Rhine and the Vis- 
tula, and while everybody made suggestions as 
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to how to solve them, ail irere decideii against 
the empire. The French invasion should have 
found Austria, Prussia, and the whole etnpiTe 
united and armed, but, because Prussia had sur- 
rendered to the Viennese government in nearljr 
everything, it had lost the confidence of the 
smaller princes and had become a mere follower 
in flie wake of the Hapsburgs. The war started 
slowly, chiefly "because of the d«ath of Leopold 
and the subsequent coronation oi the new em- 
peror, Francis, at Frankfort. This coronation 
— as if the people suspected it would be the last 
— ^was conducted with special pomp and splen- 
dor. Frederick William here met the emperor, 
after having viewed the Franconian possessions 
winch be had inherited on the resignation of the 
chadless margrave Christian FTcderick Karl 
Alexander. Everybody in Prussia declared that 
the whole war was being waged in the interests 
of Austria. The troops as well as the general 
crfficers resented being called on to fi^t at the 
side of their old "hereditary" enemy; and it 
required the whole sense of duty which Fred- 
erick William possessed, as a champion of the 
imperiled king of France, to hold him to an ally 
who demanded for himself not only Bavaria but 
even Ansbach-Baireuth. 

How was it possible that such a campaign 
<ou]d end in victory — a campaign which lacked 
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unity among the allies and unity in command. 
Frederick William demanded an immediate at- 
tack and an energetic advance, but the duke 
of Brunswick, commander-in-chief, preferred a 
careful, methodical warfare against the undis- 
ciplined French troops. As a result, neither of 
the plans succeeded. The nonfulfillment of 
obligations on the part of Austria; the disil- 
lusionment of the armies who, through trusting 
in the optimistic reports of the escaped French 
aristocrats, had come to imagine that they 
would be hailed with delight by the French 
population; the bad weather; lack of provisions 
and the outbreak of dangerous epidemics; all 
these combined to make the war in the first 
year a complete moral failure. True, the Prus- 
sians and Austrians, after the capture of Longwy 
and Verdun, advanced in the Champagne dis- 
trict, but after a bombardment of Valmy they 
decided to withdraw, despite the fact that the 
French general Dumouriez evacuated his posi- 
tions. The French, being thus left unopposed, 
crossed the Rhine. Mainz opened its doors 
without resistance, Frankfort was sacked and 
burned, and a republic was proclaimed in Mainz. 
In the last days of 1792, the Austrians 
were beaten at Jemmapes, and Savoy and Nice 
were declared incorporated with France. On 
January 21, 1793, the unfortunate King Louli 
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XVI was beheaded on the scaffold by his infuri- 
ated subjects. 

During these discouraging defeats in the 
West, Prussia managed to maintain its prestige 
in the East to the extent of sharing in the sec- 
ond division of Poland. This was conducted by 
Catherine of Russia on September 25, 1793- 
The so-called Great Poland, as well as the old 
German cities of Thorn and Danzig, totaling 
about 22,000 square miles, became Prussian ter- 
ritory. RussifT, it is true, gained four times as 
much, but it was out of the question for Prussia 
to fight a war with Russia in addition to the 
unfortunate campaign with France. Far more 
disquieting was the fact that Austria, although 
it had agreed to the division of the spoils, showed 
severe displeasure over Prussia's share. The 
alliance between the two countries, which since 
the execution of Louis XVI had been deprived 
of its only real cause, the defense of royalty, 
naturally weakened. The Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs lived habitually in a spirit of 
hatred and jealousy of Prussia. 

There were some military successes against 
the French. The Austrians drove them over the 
Meuse after the capture of Maastricht, and 
formed a junction with the English. The Prus- 
sians recaptured Frankfort, and on this occa- 
sion the Prussian crown prince met, for the 
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first time, his future wife, Princess Luise of 
Mecklenburg. The German armies conquered 
Mainz in July, 1793, beat General Moreau at 
Piirmasens on September 14, and General Hoehe 
at K&iserslautern on November 28, despite the 
latter's uutnericaL superiority. But the oppor- 
tunity for a united advance, at the same time 
as there was civiL war in the Vendee and in the 
south of France, had been lost. The siege of 
Landau had to be raised; and the Austrians 
were soundly thrashed at Wattignles, in Bel- 
gium, by General Jourdan. The political dis- 
seasion showed its insidious effects more and 
more on the military fields, 

Frederick WUHam persisted ta the war against 
the French republic, although Polish affairs 
moPe nearly required his attention. He was en- 
couraged in his gourse because England pledged 
itself to furnish monetary assistance, which he 
greatly needed. (Hague Treaty of April 19, 
*794-) Not even the second splendid victory 
which the Prussians gaiced at Kaiserslautern 
on May 23, under the command of Mollendorflf, 
nor the victory on September 18-20 under ^e 
command of Hohenlohe, could change the sit- 
uation. The Indian summer of Prussian tmli- 
tary glory, as these victori-cs are now called, was 
not able to ripen any of its fruits. The political 
sky again became heavily overcast. Minister 
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Thugut of Austria succeeded in preventing fur- 
ther -monetary help from England, because the 
Prussian armies -were not able to make up for 
dK crushing <]ef«at which the English and Ans- 
trians SBstained at Pleurens, Jane 26. The vic- 
torious Prussian army had to retreat in October, 
being helpless through lack of supplies. 

Abowt this time another Prussian army sup- 
pressed the revolution of Kosciusko in Poland, 
under the very eyes of th* king himself. When 
Kosckisko had been defeated and Cracow cap- 
tured by the Prussians, the Russians under 
Swwarow captured Warsaw, and the third and 
final " Partition of Poland " was arranged. AH 
th« eflforts of Russia and Austria were concen- 
trated upon excluding Prussia from these final 
spoils of Poland, or, at the very lea^t, on giving 
her as little as possible. Russia naturally took 
th* largest share, although Austria managed to 
get about 20,000 square miles in West Galicia, 
and, in addition, Bosnia, Serbia, Venetia and 
Bavaria, the obtaining of which had b«en the 
aim of Austrian politics for many years past. It 
was therefore a real success on Austria's part 
to l>e able to hand Prussia only a slice of terri- 
tory of 18,000 square miles, including Warsaw. 
This territory, obtained by compromise with t^e 
Austrian and Russian landhunger, brought no 
real blessing to the state of Prussia. 
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One thing had now become clear even to 
King Frederick William. The war in the West, 
carried on without a particle of enthusiasm, in 
a slow, lazy, haphazard and unsuccessful manner, 
could have no result, except to help Austria in 
the acquisition of Venetia and Bavaria. To as- 
sist Austria in this robbery was opposed to all 
Prussian interests. Austria's slipshod fulfillment 
of its obligations in the conduct of the war, and 
the distinctly hostile feeling shown in Vienna, 
London and St. Petersburg, clearly relieved the 
Prussian king from all obligations toward Aus- 
tria. The lack of money ruined every Prussian 
campaign ; and statesmen as well as military of- 
ficers, Finckenstein, Alvensleben, Lucchesint 
and Mollendorff, urged the conclusion of peace 
with France. Count Haugwitz, who conducted 
Prussia's foreign affairs after the resignation of 
Hertzberg, was especially emphatic in advising' 
an immediate peace. He saw that the sole salva- 
tion of Prussia and indeed of all North Germany 
from its financial danger lay in the establishment 
of a strict neutrality. Haugwitz represented to 
King Frederick William that the smaller Ger- 
man princes had called on Prussia for protec- 
tion and mediation, and that the king could not 
longer resist their just demands. 

It was only after long hesitation and with 
considerable reluctance that King Frederick 
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William, in ill health from his Polish campaign, 
decided to negotiate with France for peace. The 
actual treaty was signed on April 15, 1795, at 
Basel. In this treaty all the lesser German 
princes, both North and South, were, included — 
something that the king of Prussia had long 
schemed to accomplish, as it tacitly acknowl- 
edged his leadership among all the German 
princes. But what were the conditions that 
Prussia had to accept? The entire left bank of 
the Rhine, including the Prussian districts of 
Cleves, Geldern and Mors, were turned over to 
France — not exactly surrendered, but promised. 
In return for this concession, Prussia obtained 
France's promise to see to it that Prussia should 
be indemnified in the interior of Germany as 
soon as Austria and the empire as a whole con- 
cluded peace with France. The energetic lan- 
guage of Prussian diplomacy at that moment 
prevented the French from enforcing the terms 
of the promise within treaty; but on August 5, 
1796, a second treaty was signed in which the 
territory was actually ceded, while Prussia was 
to be reimbursed from the little ecclesiastical 
German states which France was planning to 
wipe out entirely. 

Was this the Prussia of Frederick the Great — 
a Prussia which gave away the Rhine to 
France? Surrendered the river to revolutionary 
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France, whose monarchy at one time had been 
forced to accept the offer ol alliance from 
Prussia and whose boastful armies had been 
defeated so ignominiously at Rossbach? It is 
true the treaty presented the possibility of a 
peaceful commerce between the two coiintries, 
and the " line of demarcation " between South 
and North gave hope of inviolate neutrality for 
North Germany, and for ah early peace with the 
empire itself. Yet the very fact that so poor 
a peace could have been concluded showed 
clearly how deep the state had sank. Prussia 
vras in dire need of funds and a commis^on 
which the king had appointed in 1794, consist- 
ing of the ministers Struensee, von Goldbecfc, 
von Alvensleben and Werder, and the general 
Geusau, had come to a " most depressing " con- 
clusion. The' commissioners gave up all bop« 
for a foreign loan, and the idea of a special war 
tax met, even in the commission, the most vio- 
lent opposition. The only practical result of 
the ccmEerences was the formal and urgent 
request for the establishment of this feeble 
peace. 

Nothing could show better the impoten«iy of 
the government and the difference betwesn tiii» 
reign and that of the great Frederick, The Inng 
himself was won over t© the peace treaty by 
representations showing titat his own negofer^ 
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tions for peace would undoubtedly be followed 
by peace on the part of the empire. But the 
bitterness caused by the treaty everywhere 
plainly showed that Prussia had lost her former 
position, while the continued attempts of France 
to push Prussia further away from the Rhine 
clearly indicated the desires and hopes of the 
French repobUc, It was a shght consolation at 
this tim* to hear of the experiences of faithless 
Austria, which, although able to beat back the 
French armies of Jourdan and Moreau, under 
the command of the archdiike Karl, was severely 
beaten in the Italian campaign by General Na- 
poleon Bonaparte and was forced to conclude 
an even humbler peace at Campo Formio, But 
this consolation vanished when the text of the 
treaty with France showed that Austria had 
decided not to hand over to Prussia the prom- 
ised districts in the interior of Germany. Of 
what value to Prussia was the gaining of some 
small territory south of the Main River, when 
Austria and France had united to humble herf 
What was the use of obtaining the wide Polish 
steppes in the East, un-German and undevel- 
oped, promising nothing but profitless trouble, a 
mixing of a pure German state with Slavic in- 
terests, and increasing- the jealousy of Austria 
and Russia t Where were the hopes of main- 
taining a leading role in northern Germany, 
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when the confidence and respect of the lesser 
princes had been utterly destroyed. 

As yet, Berlin did not realize that it was at 
the treaty of Reichenbach that Prussian glory 
had started to decline, and that the treaty of 
Basel had changed glory to disgrace. But Ber- 
lin did feel the loss of prestige, and saw the 
shattering of its hope of attaining a leading 
position as a European power. Frederick Will- 
iam was crushed under the weight of despair, 
saddened by the defeat of all his fond expecta- 
tions and his benevolent intentions. Even in 
the bosom of his own family he was destined to 
miss that happiness which at first seemed prom- 
ising. How proud had he been to receive the 
princesses of Mecklenburg, Luise and Fried- 
erike, as wives of his two sons, on Christmas, 
'793' With the highest regard he had looked 
upon Crown Princess Luise, the " princess of 
princesses," as he called her! But her husband, 
the crown prince Frederick William, retired 
with her from court life to his private castle at 
Paretz. The queen also withdrew from court 
and lived separately from the king, mostly in 
Monbijou, and after 1790 in Freienwalde-on-the- 
Oder, where the natural mineral waters were 
greatly valued at that time. On November 15, 
1797, both the queen and the crown prince were 
summoned in haste to the Marble Palace at 
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Potsdam, where King Frederick ^illiam lay 
fatally ill. He died the following day, Novem- 
ber 16, 1797, after much suffering. 

The problems of state which Frederick Will- 
iam left to his successor were infinitely difficult, 
but the inherent health and virility of the Prus- 
sian state promised to survive its outward dig- 
nity, if only a period of peace would give it the 
chance to recuperate. But could any one expect 
that the terrible forces raging on the French 
side of the Rhine would leave Prussia to peace 
and quiet? 
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CHAPTER II 

NAPOLEON OVERRUNS GERMANY 
(i797-i«o7) 

KING FREDERICK WILLIAM HI in- 
herited from his father an extremely per- 
plexing; situation and ^ dangerous throne. 
We have seen the difficult situation in which 
Prussia stood at the death of Frederick William 
II. Finance is the most important factor in a 
state which, Hke Prussia, had been built up by 
the most careful and economical administration 
of all its resources. And her financial prosperity 
had suffered a heavy blow. It was not that the 
state faced actual bankruptcy, as has been since 
declared, but the descent on the steep slope 
leading to it had certainly been started. The 
treasury was not only empty, but had issued 
promissory obligations to an amount almost 
equal to the total funds which it had possessed 
at the time of the death of Frederick the Great. 
A national debt of 48,000,000 thalers, however, 
was not beyond the ability of a virile people to 
provide for, and as a matter of fact this debt 
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was not nearly so great as the debts of some 
other states. Pruseia bad been enlarged by 
more than 40,000 square miles; and yet this in- 
crease in territory did' not carry with tt an in- 
crease in rcTcnue oi more than i,ooo,£xx> 
thaiers. Commerce and tirade had contimied to 
build on the ioundationa giren them by Fred- 
erick: William I aad Frederick II, a.Hd wer.e in 
a fail way to prosper without farther assistance. 
They did honor to thair masters. Jnst at this 
time the lines of trade were extending in all 
directions; the Sileaian linen trade, particularly 
to Spain and its colonies, had greatly increased ; 
trade with Poland, rich in iiimber ajid grain, 
had begun; and the export of grain from Dan- 
zig to England quadrupled in the period 1790- 
1801. Prussian exports via Danzig to England 
increased from a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to over three hundred thousand pounds in 
1780, to 688,348 pounds in 1790, to 1,733,946 
pounds in 1800, and to 2,220,031 pounds in i8t>5. 
The number of Prussian ships passing through 
the Sound had been between 200 and 300 annu- 
ally in the decade 1770-80; it increased to 1,621 
in 179S, and 2,012 in 1804. In the year 1799, 
when French trade suffered a sudden halt, the 
harbor of Bord«aux. would have been entirely 
" dead." had it not been for the 120 vessels under 
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the Prussian flag which loaded and unloaded 
cargo there. The number of cattle also had in- 
creased extraordinarily, while the increase in 
population was astonishing. There was no 
doubt, therefore, that taxes could have been in- 
creased without difficulty, and that the credit 
of the state had not been exhausted. What was 
needed, however, was a return to the old Prus- 
sian system of economy and a complete change 
in governmental views and tactics. As a matter 
of fact, Prussia succeeded in accumulating a 
treasury fund of 17,000,000 thalers during the 
next few years. 

Still more necessary than the financial reor- 
ganization of the government was the reorgan- 
ization of the army, which, because of the vacil- 
lating campaigns against France, had lost con- 
fidence in itself. Its officers had been decimated 
in number, and the survivors were sadly in need 
of better training. These officers had forgotten 
that their first duty was to serve the state, and 
had begun to consider their privileged position 
among other men not as a reward for services 
rendered, but as a presupposed right, and as a 
sufficient reason for pride and snobbishness. As 
long as the outer military forms were observed, 
people thought that this was still the army of 
the great Frederick. Instead, it was sadly in- 
ferior. Yet even these weaknesses and follies 
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could have been conquered. The sleeping spirit 
of the Prussian army was not dead, and could 
have been revived. Indeed, the Spartan bravery 
and moral stamina of many officers were soon to 
be proven ! 

Among civil officials, the oid routine and out- 
ward forms were scrupulously observed. Many 
officials still thought they saw in these forms 
the true salvation of Prussia. Others, however, 
realized how decayed the old system was and 
were quite ready to give the jewel the new set- 
ting which it required in order to sparkle, as in 
the years gone by. The main trouble in official- 
dom was the spreading of conceit, snobbishness, 
silly pride and the insufferable air of " know- 
it-all." This united with a decided immoraUty 
and frivohty, instead of the old honesty and the 
old high morale. To deny belief in a living 
God was stili considered good form among the 
aristocracy, and this was accompanied . usually 
not by any real study or knowledge but by a 
superficial half knowledge which was surely, as 
history proves, worse than absolute ignorance. 
The hypocrisy, combined with the outward signs 
of rehgion and churchgoing, which had been fos- 
tered by WoUner, did not tend to decrease the 
immorality and lust of the bourgeoisie. A 
veritable dry-rot had attacked the army and the 
bureaucracy, the aristocracy, nay even the peo- 
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pie themselves. An insidious poison had -en- 
tered into all the pores of the civic body; bnt 
there was still left enough vital force to kill off 
this dry-rot, to counteract the effects oi the 
poison by a powerful antidote. But to accom- 
plish such a result there was needed " a deep 
religious awakening, an energetic and tru« 
faith, which alone could conquer this evil spirit 
of base passion and immorahty." 

In the state of Prussia, which so frankly de- 
p«ided upon the work and guidance of its ralers, 
it was chiefly the personality of the ruler him- 
self , which must give this necessary impulse. 
The new king, Frederick William III, had the 
high truth and earnestness required for his dif- 
iicult task. But nature, unfortunately, had re- 
fused him that knack of quick and even harsh 
decision which is one of the things a ruler must 
possess, although the private citizen may well 
aifiord to go through fife without it, Frederick 
William realized that, in order to improve con- 
ditions in the state, it was not only necessary 
that the ruler should show personal ability, but 
also that the people should enjoy a long period 
of peaceful development. To maintain such a 
period of peace was his main desire. 

Meanwhile — and who in the world does not 
know it now — the influence of true honesty, 
morality and piety which surrounded his court 
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iteelf was absolately beyond all calculation Jh its 
results on all circles of official and social Hie 
in the state. Oq« need only pronouace th'e 
name " Queen Luise " in order to characterize 
tlu pure atmosphere in which the royal House 
of Prussia at that time lived and moved. She, 
and she alone, need be mentioned in order to 
ocplain at osce the real reascm for the gradual 
change which came over this previously licen- 
tious people. The pen almost refuses to name 
ia the same 'sentence the weaknesses, the bound- 
less licentiousaess, the base pas^ns, avarice, 
frivolity and outright immorality which >had held 
so many of the German people in thralt — aad the 
gracioasn^s, magic inBuence, absolute moral 
purity, love of truth, sincere piety and beauti- 
fully miblemislied mind of the queen. Un- 
touched and undeBled. she had passed through 
the filth of her contemporaries, so supremely 
majestic in her true -German womanliness that 
not the minutest speck of that mud ever came 
even to the hem of her garment. Innumerable 
judgments of her contemporaries are filled with 
the praise of the queen, who was " as beautiful 
as an angel." Even Goethe, the able judge of 
the German woman's heart, could not resist the 
influence of her graciousness. A Frenchman ex- 
pre&sed himself as surprised by her harmonious 
^ntleness, her amiability and captivating^ grftice, 
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her charm and majesty. He fancied he saw one 
of those apparitions, so vividly described in the 
fairy tales of old. An Englishman, who at- 
tempted to describe her personality, merely 
spoke in general praise of her graciousness and 
the sunlike brightness of her expressive eyes, 
for fear, as he said, of being adjudged insane 
because of an extravagant use of adjectives. 
Even the Poles, obstinate and hostile as they 
were against the royal House of Prussia, fairly 
worshiped Queen Luise. She stood before the 
German people as a miracle, and her influence 
upon all hearts and minds was truly miraculous. 
But this is the influence of the German woman — 
that she works in the still background until grad- 
ually, very gradually, the effects of her work 
break forth in splendor. And Queen Luise 
represents the highest development of the Ger- 
man woman. Not with ambitious schemes and 
plans, but with her own Hfe, her own heart and 
mind, her whole existence — such is the work of 
the German woman! Not in fierce strife, in 
storm and stress of world struggle, not with 
the weapons of man, which would only lower 
her from her high state of dignity — but with 
the whole effort of a pious heart, the truth ex- 
. pressed in her spiritual life, and the humility 
which needs not realize her own greatness — 
such is the work of the German woman, the 
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helpmate of her husband. And such has been 
her influence on the fate of the German people 
and on mankind ! 

Such a woman was Queen Luise; and for this 
reason she became the blessing of her husband, 
the blessing of the Prussian and the German 
people, and an important factor in Prussian his- 
tory. She still lives and works in the hearts of 
the present generation. She conquered the 
hearts of her own people and forced them to 
change their lives for the better. Unconscious 
of her own power, she yet caused the reforma- 
tion of Prussia, both at the head and in the 
limbs. She spent her days in loving companion- 
ship with the king, and in the mutual exchange 
of love and confidence, in the joy over his two 
sons. The heart of the king, cramped and 
crushed by pedantic education, revived with her, 
and rejoiced in the joy and the cheer of living. 
The king hated nothing worse than public 
pompous appearances; he was most happy when 
in the circle of his family and relatives, though 
he welcomed the occasional presence of a few 
intimate friends, such as Colonel von Kockeritz, 
In their presence he would forget all rules of 
etiquette, and would joke and tell anecdotes in 
so free and easy a manner that even that strict 
guardian of court etiquette, the Oherhofmeisterin 
Countess Sophie von Voss, gave up all attempts 
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to eaforce the rules, and laughed and joked with 
th« rest oi the company to the limit of her viva- 
cious nature. 

King Frederick William, acting in the spirit 
of bis <|aecn, soon started upon the renovation 
of the state. He did not immediately try to set 
fotth a comprehensive plan with which to stem 
the threatening disaster; f(M- he did not con- 
sider himself strong and able enoogh to attempt 
such a task. Moreover, his unfortunate educa- 
tion had created in him a shyness and tintidity 
which did not dare to maintain in the council 
chamber, with energy and force, the plan which 
his own mind had clearly shown him to be the 
best. The firm energy with which Frederick 
William I crushed the snake of Evil was lacking 
in the simple and straightforward character of 
this king; and the iron rules which the great 
Frederick had laid down still seemed to the new 
and untried king too valuable and too sacred 
for him to change. Even the moat capable heads 
at that time failed to reaHze that the old days 
had passed, and that new days .had come with 
a demand for new institutions and new rules. 
But though the weeds in the state were not at 
once torn out by the roots, their growth abore 
ground was at least cut down. The countess cjf 
Lichtenau, former mistress of the king's father, 
was arrested and put on trial The proceedings 
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did not result in a verdict, but the countess dis- 
appear«d from poblic life diereafter. On No- 
vember 22, 1797, the king signed a caJnnet order, 
which instracted the h^hcr officials of all state 
authoritres to reqaixe of all employees the strict- 
est f«lfiHmcnt of duties, and an exemplary -moral 
conduct in the whole adniinistratioti. WoHner's 
- examination commission, the police investiga- 
tions of the religious beliefs and teachings of 
clergymen, and all other obnoxious details 
of the " religious edict " were subjected to 
scathing criticisms and abolished. WoUner 
himself, who heard brazenly the indignation 
of the king, was dismissed, together with 
the worst of his creatures, in 1796. The 
censorship was relaxed somewhat, at least 
for the moment. Important steps were taken 
toward the better conduct of foreign policies. 
Other reforms included the reorganization of 
the army; restoration of the finances; estabHsh- 
ment of a satisfactory code of jurisprudence; a 
belter distribution of taxes; lightening of the 
boTdens of the poor; the complete abcrfishment 
of serfdom ; and the improvement of the educa- 
tional system — in short, improvements in nearly 
aH fields of state endeavor and state enterprise. 
These changes went far to win the hearts of 
the people for the young king, but they were 
not sufficient for the complete reorganization 
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and rehabilitation of the structure of the entire 
state — which had now become a matter of abso- 
lute necessity. 

The conduct of foreign affairs became enfee- 
bled by unfortunate methods. The one man 
authority and responsibility of previous kings 
was shifted into a sort of " cabinet government " 
— in the sense that the ministers no longer pre- . 
sented the bare result of their work to the king 
who thereupon gave the decision. Instead of 
this, cabinet-counselors delivered their reports 
combined with advice, so that their manner or. 
method of delivery exerted a strong influence 
on the king's decision. In this connection one 
should not forget that the officials of these cab- 
inets, among whom Mencken and Beyme were 
certainly equal to their tasks, fulfilled their du- 
ties in a highly satisfactory manner. Yet even 
the chief ministers, Count Haugwitz and the 
Freiherr von Hardenberg, were often uncer- 
tain and vacillating when confronted with mat- 
ters of such serious consequence as those which 
came up for decision in that parlous period. 
Hence, while orders were issued in their names, 
the king himself had to make the final decision 
far more frequently than was generally be- 
lieved. The weight of responsibility in those 
days of grumbling and revolutions naturally 
made him the more hesitant. Moreover, he had 
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been kept away from state affairs for long, and 
his innate love of peace and quiet restrained 
him from giving dangerously decisive orders, 
although these might seem to be required for 
the best and boldest service of the state. 

Let us look to the first state afifairs which 
fronted the new king. By signing the Peace of 
Basel, Prussia had no idea of breaking away 
from the empire. On the contrary, she beUeved 
she was thereby hastening an imperial peace. 
Now, however, the empire cast loose from Prus- 
sia. Austria abandoned her on one side; and 
the smaller princes flocked to the standard of 
revolutionary France on the occasion of the 
peace at Rastatt. It was still possible, of course, 
for Prussia to maintain the semblance of pe^ce 
with France ; but it was inevitable that the state- 
demolishing tendencies of the French dictators 
must lead, sooner or later, to a complete breach. 
Everywhere — in Italy, in Holland, in Switzer- 
land, on the Rhine — the French pressed forward 
with inexorable persistency. A landing of 
French troops in England had to be abandoned; 
and a coalition against France was formed by 
England, Austria and Russia. Prussia was 
thereon invited to an alliance with France; but 
Frederick WilHam III refused to link himself 
with the forces of aggression and submitted 
rather to the loss of some of his territory on 
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the right bank of the Rhine. He maintained a 
strict neutrality, which was expected to gain 
peace and inviolability for all of North Germany. 
Berlin mad« a careful distinction between the 
wild and clamorous regime that held sway in 
France and the French state; it saw in the latter 
the natural ally of Prussia. But the plans of 
the French repubHc spread wider and wider, 
and the breaking up the German empire was 
no longer the last goal nor main purpose of 
French statesmen. Their schemes went much 
further than those of the former monarchy. To 
force Austria out of the German empire; to 
press Prussia back over the Elbe; to create be- 
tween Russia and Prussia irreconcilable condi- 
tions; to hit England in its most tender spot — 
that of trade with the Continent of Europe; and 
to separate the small German princes into two 
large groups, North and South, holding both 
groups in strict control — those were the am- 
bitious plans of the French dictators. From this 
it must be clear that, if the Prussian state was 
to save itself from annihilation, it would have 
to fight a war to the knife. 

In the meantime, Bonaparte, who had made 
himself first consul of the French republic 
through the coup d'etat of the i8th Brumaire, 
smashed the coaHtion of the great powers, and 
forced Austria to accept the peace of LuneviHe, 
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in which it retceived the posBesstoBB ci the ec- 
clesiaKticat dtgnitarks ia pla^e ot tits terrkories 
which it lofiton thele£tib»nkai the Rhine. Pnie- 
sia, in order to iocreas* her strength and t© re- 
gain a kading roje m North Germany, as vrt& 
as with the idea of baeomaiff a protector of 
Bavaria against AiiBtria, now started on a new 
course, which she hopied wottld ^esoh in the sat-' 
vation oi the whole etmfare. By Sicculariziag sIBI 
ecclesiaeticat tercitorles within her borders Prus- 
sia hoped to gain a more compact nutitary 
strength, espiecially toward her -western fpon- 
tier, Frajice and Russia, however, compelled 
Prikssia to look for terrifaDry in another direc- 
tion; and in Mareh, 1802, King Frederick Will- 
iam, with tears in his eyes, s^ed the order to 
occupy Hanover, to prevent irts falling into the 
hands of the Ru-asians or French. Hanover had 
belonged to Britain, s© thait this compolsory step 
set Prussia and Britain hopelessly a.t odds. The 
chance of an alliance with Russia also collapsed 
after the assassination of th« emperor Paiul and 
the coronation of Alexander. Thus aid could 
no longer be expected from -that source for any 
plans looking to the stuengthening of Prussia. 
Negotiations with Austria led to a temporary 
settlement of the qoestion of compensation for 
Prussia** abandoned territory, but could .not 
smooth over the differences of opinion concetn- 
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ing secularization of the church-electorates. 
Napoleon, secure in the consent of Russia and 
temporarily at peace with England (Treaty of 
Amiens), finally compelled Prussia to sign an 
agreement on May 23, 1802, in which the mar- 
quis of Lucchesini and Beurnonville fixed the 
Prussian compensations. Later, on February 
25. 1803, these compensations were included in 
the final agreement by which Napoleon reor- 
ganized Germany. Prussia by this treaty re- 
ceived the bishoprics of Paderborn and Hildes- 
heim, the major part of Miinster, the cities 
Erfurt, Muhlhausen, Nordhausen, Goslar and 
several Thuringian districts in the central part 
of Germany, a rich compensation of about 3,460 
square miles with 500,000 inhabitants. There 
was great rejoicing over this in Memel and 
Kijnigsberg, where a meeting took place in the 
summer of 1802 between Frederick William III 
and the emperor of Russia. But those terri- 
tories which had been the special aspiration of 
Prussia had been refused by Napoleon. Prus- 
sian hopes for a leading position in South Ger- 
many were gone; the pushing back of Prussia 
from the Rhine had eliminated the last strong 
opponent of France ; and the leadership of North 
Germany, which had been called Prussia's 
hegemony, was now completely collapsed. 
A new struggle now threatened between 
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France and England, against which Napoleon 
. ever nourished the most violent enmity. The 
Russian emperor Alexander leaned toward 
Britain, so Napoleon not only collected an army 
on the lower Rhine but also occupied Hanover,* 
which seemed to offer the only guarantee against 
the possible loss of all the French colonies. Na- 
poleon also made preparations to throttle British 
trade on the Elbe and the Weser and to dom- 
inate the Hansa towns. It was clear that such 
attacks by Napoleon interfered with the interests 
of Prussia, injured Prussian commerce, and vio- 
lated the neutrality of North Germany. A state 
which permitted such a seizure of its rights to 
pass unchallenged must thereby lose every shred 
of respect and dignity. Count von Haugwitz 
repeatedly told this to King Frederick William ; 
but the latter maintained that even a victorious 
war with France would entail more suffering 
than the minor encroachments of the French, 
and gave his consent only to the sending of 
diplomatic protests. Many of these wpre pre- 
sented without noticeable result. Prussian 
diplomacy even began to work toward new alli- 
ances with France and Russia. Prussia offered 
to restrain Austria from an attack on Napoleon, 
provided the latter refrained from the further 
worrying of North Germany. But Russia de- 
clined an alHance which was not strictly against 
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France; and Napoleon nam«d unheard-of ocwidi- 
tions, refased any and all guarantees to nmntain 
peace in Germany a'wd only sou.g-ht to hill P*tissia 
to 3kep by a reiteration of ni«re general prom- 
ises of friendship and good will. The Prussian 
ambassador at PaTis repeatedly dechiTed that 
the continental war was inevitaWe, but Frriherr 
von Hardenberg, who had supwrseiied Cmin* von 
HaugTwitz in Aprvl, 1-804, declined to attribute 
eit&er to Emperor Alexander or to Napoieon 
tbe wariike intentions which both harbored in 
their minds. When Napoleon crowned himself 
emperor of Fran-ce on May 18, 18O4, every one 
h(>p«d that this meant the rttnm to peaceful 
times; and Prussia decided, at any rate, to main- 
tain' a careful neutrality. She dieclined each 
ioTitation to join a war against Napoleon, par- 
tJcnJarly the inTitatton of Russia, The other 
powers grew so incensed against Prussia that 
Rusaa planned to attack her and wrest away 
aU her eastern provinces. England and Austria 
are saxd,to have given th«ir consent to this plan. 
In the fall of 1804, Russia mobilized its troops 
en the eastern frontier of Prussia. The new 
coatilion against France now incl'uded England, 
Rfflssia, Austria and Sweden, and seemed com- 
plete. If war ensued, the neutrality of North 
G«eriBaaay "(vas bound to be assailed by both' sfdea, 
nolcss the French could first be driven -out of 
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Haju>v«r. Th«re co«I4 be no 'doubt tkaX this 
profpince would be s«fiarat«d from Engjaad in 
the Qourae of final peace 'negoda;tions; aad it 
was of tbe utmost ioifiortance to Prussia to be 
in po65e&s4on of this province, whicii con<tro>lled 
the raouthj oi the Elbe and Weser. This 
streogtheniag oi Prussia's military piofittion 
would also serve, to increaise the coraimerce o£ 
North Germany. In fact, the acquisition oi 
Hanover formed the centra! point of all the 
Prurssian foreign politics of the time. This a«- 
quisition would be greatly facilitated by an ac- 
tive occupation of thic province, while the laclc 
G-f such occupation must serve to draw Prossia 
into the war of the powers agHnst Napoleon. 

When this great war actually burst out against 
Napoleon, Prussia was thus led into the most 
extraordinary series of contradictory changes. 
Yet it should be retnembered that the mainte- 
nance of peace and netitrality for the northern- 
part of Germany remained Prussia's foremost 
aim throughout. For a time all her aims seera«d 
attained. The news of the imminent violation 
of Prus^n neutrality by the Russians, -vrba- 
planned to force a way tliroogh this country to 
the £«>uth of Germany, precipitated military m»- 
biliizaition in the East. Then suddenly Napo- 
leoo, trasting implicitly in the well-lcnown peace- 
ful tnclinattons oi Frederick William, viodatext 
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Prussian neutrality in the most flagrant manner 
"by sending an army through Ansbach. The 
Prussian people rose in anger and fury at this 
arbitrary proceeding, and demanded war for the 
defense of the honor of the whole German Fa- 
therland. For an instant it seemed as if even 
the king would be carried away by this papular 
clamor and would grip the sword against the 
usurper. He first granted permission to Russia 
to send troops through Prussian territory, and 
ordered the immediate occupation of Hanover, 
Yet he still hoped to maintain the neutrality of 
North Germany. Emperor Alexander, in order 
to convince the king of the necessity of going 
to war, came personally to Berlin, and there, 
on November 3, 1805, took place that mem- 
orable meeting at the bier of King Frederick 
the Great, when both rulers swore everlasting 
friendship — a treaty in which Prussia promised 
armed neutrality, several changes in her Eu- 
ropean policy, and the early rescue of German 
territory from French troops. 

For a long time previous to this meeting there 
had been in existence in Berlin, and in the whole 
of Prussia, an assqciation which violently de- 
manded an immediate war with France, and at 
the head of this party stood a man of unusual 
ability. Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia. 
Moritz Arndt had already started to fling his 
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wild Pomeranian fury at the insolent usurper 
from France, in his famous Zeitgeist (Spirit of 
the Times), and his words created unbounded 
enthusiasm. The weak and noncommittal agree- 
ment between the emperor and king did not suit 
this war party at all; and when Count Haugwitz 
returned from a visit to Napoleon with the lat- 
ter's haughty answer to Frederick William's 
propositions, they seemed completely bereft of 
reason. Napoleon had just dealt a fatal blow to 
Austria and to the whole coalition of his foes 
by his victory at Austerlitz; and Count Haug- 
witz, seeing the victorious emperor of the 
French in his tent after the battle was not will- 
ing to risk the anger of Napoleon. Instead of 
presenting in full the demands which had been 
formulated in Berlin, he agreed to acknowledge 
the French conquests and to cede the territories 
of Cleves, Nurnberg and Ansbach, in return for 
the whole of Hanover (December 15, 1805). 
When Berlin attempted to make the acceptance 
of these terms conditional on France's making 
peace with the rest of Europe, Napoleon tore 
up the treaty which had just been signed. 
Prussia had demobilized and was absolutely im- 
potent to resent Napoleon's high-handed meth- 
ods. He compelled Prussia to sign an alliance 
with him, by which it promised to close all the 
harbors of the North Sea and Liibeck against 
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En§;kind. This closing of the ports meant an 
iaevitsLble war with E^^and. 

But even the acquisdtion of Hanover, Prus- 
sia's promised reward for so much danger, was 
now uncertaio, French troops, despite the 
Peace of Pressburg between France and Austria, 
were not withdrawn [ram South Germany, To 
the heavy suffering which their presence caused. 
Napoleon added a further violation of riglits by 
unitijiig Wesei to France, and also the abbeys of 
Esaen, Werden and Elten, and the new gi»nd 
dukedom of Berg, It was but natural thut Prus- 
sia deeply resented the indignities heaped upon 
it; and the king, long auifering under tihe blows 
to the national pride, trembled witjh fury at the 
despotic course of the insolent Corsicam. Bot, 
better than others, he knew the weaknesses of 
the state and realized the deep suffieriog and 
privation which w-ould follow upon war, wherein 
others imagined nothing but glory, victoiry and 
fresh laureU, Least of all did the kicug desire 
to be drawn into a war against Sweden, into 
which Napoleon tried to force himi, by ufgtng 
him to drive the Swed«s frewn Lanenfaurg. On 
the contrary, Frederick William persistedi in 
maintaining friendly relations with Russia, which 
was standing in near relationship to Sweden. 

Tbe formation of a North German Federation 
waa a plan ostensibly brought forward by Na- 
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peJeon at tim time, and be even. ofiEered to the 
king of PrusscL the title of^ Emp«ror of North 
Gtamatny. Secretly, faawetter, tine French em- 
penijr mcanut to have iKi rival, and he was tyftiy 
flattiena^ Prussia while he terrified tke Aos- 
triaji emperor by these empty fancies. Then, 
being luged on by Napolson, and violhtiing aU 
bisturical rights, sixteen o* th« little princes of 
iftue Rhenish Confederation abandoned the Ger- 
man' emiore xnd joined the Corsican on July 17, 
1805. Thenc German troops entered the service 
«£ the isiperator! There was Tio GermasTy any 
km^er; and Emperor Francis surrendered the 
imperial German crown on Aagost 6. 

At tftis Frederick von Gentz, the great Ger- 
ntan joumajist, called upon the people in' im^ 
psssioneid: fvords to rise in their mi^g^ht a^tnst 
}4apoleon; Gerhard Johann David Scharnhors^ 
urged Ute Prussian nation, for the saJte o( its 
bmor and '&s existence, to draw the sword from 
the scahhardl Reaifztng the coming misery and 
trouble, Freiherr Heinrich von Stein, minister 
at finance,, beg^;^ the king to abolish at once all 
the ills of the body politic, chiefly the cabinet; 
and in Sepiterafter the queen, the princes and the 
fiamoas generair9 Stein, Biiicher and- others sot- 
esmly petitioned the king to dismiss his adi- 
Tiaas and to choose new ones. No one could 
dottbt any longer that the stupendous collec^n 
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of troops repojted from Westphalia by Blucher, 
and from Regensburg by Ambassador Count 
Gortz, were directed against Prussia. Not only 
was it the evident intention of France forcibly 
to wrest Hanover from Prussia, but the pres- 
ence and continued advancing of French troops 
served to undermine completely the authority 
of the state in Hanover and its independence at 
home. It became also more and more probable 
that Napoleon would come to a full understand- 
ing with England and Russia, with the result 
that Prussia would stand unsupported, and must 
face an immediate invasion by France both from 
the South and the West. 

Still hoping for peace, Prussia made little ef- 
fective preparation against such an attack, al- 
though plans were arranged for meeting . the 
demands which war would make upon the state 
treasury. On the advice of Stetn, Prussia de- 
cided to issue, in January, 1806, its first paper 
money, and actually did issue in the course of 
this year notes totaling four and one-half mil- 
lion thalers, the smallest of which had a face 
value of five thalers. 

Napoleon was now requested to withdraw his 
troops. Instead of acceding to this demand. Na- 
poleon, who was awaiting the signature of Em- 
peror Alexander to a peace treaty which already 
had been signed by the latter's representative. 
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objected to withdrawing while Prussia was 
under arms, and sought to gain time by request- 
ing instead the immediate demobilization of 
Prussia. In addition, the shrewd French ruler 
sent word to the Guelph kings of England, as- 
suring them of the ultimate possession of their 
native land (Hanover). This message of Na- 
poleon was promptly revealed to Prussia and 
decided the war — to the great joy of the hot- 
headed patriots. Napoleon himself had hoped 
to postpone the decisive moment yet a little 
longer, while Frederick William still hoped to 
avoid it altogether. Now that war was certain, 
the king's doubts of the strength and prepared- 
ness of his army found a number of supporters, 
the more so as it seemed clear that the small 
Prussian army would have to fight the enormous 
French forces single-handed. Moreover, the 
French would be assisted by the princes of the 
Rhenish Bund, who were only too glad to range 
themselves under the colors of the victorious 
Corsican. Any aid from the armies of Russia 
was still far away ; and Saxony, though Prussia's 
ally, secretly sought Napoleon's hand of friend- 
ship. 

At the very beginning of the war there were 
mistakes. The plans of Scharnhorst were either 
cast aside or poorly executed. The army, only 
partly mobilized, was to march through Thu- 
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ringia and attack the French army in FranccMUo, 
wJaere it was not thought to be very numerous. 
Because of his excessive modesty. King Fred- 
erick William refrained from taking the chie£ 
command of the armies, and oooierred it on ifebe 
dnke of Brunswick. The latter was of great a^e, 
as were nearly all the generals and higher officers 
of the staff. He accepted the honor of the com- 
mand with great refuctance and endeavored to 
throw the responsibility on the king, who ac- 
companied the army in the field, and on ^tbe- 
war cauQcil, which was called together with 
ever-increasing frequency. The situation in the 
Prussian army is characterized by Scharnhorst. 
who wrote from headquarters : " I know what 
QHffht to be done, hut what will be done — the 
gods alone may know!" And yet the French 
attack was imminent. 

In order to compass the crossing of the 
Saale River, the prince of Hohenlobe sent an 
advance guard under the command of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand to Rudolstadt. The Frenrfi 
occupied Coburg, and Prince Louis decided 
to attack them — although the idea of cross- 
ing the Saale had in the meantime been 
abandoned. The French employed against 
Prince Louis their famous " tirailleur tactics;" 
enveloped the Prussian troops and beat them 
decisively on October lo, 1806. This blow ia 
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itself acted' as a damper on the en^nsiasni of 
the army, and' its ei¥ect& were not lessened by 
tliB report that tlie young prince, the hope of 
aff the patriots, the " war god," the darFing of 
the army, on whom all eyes had been centered, 
had lost his young life on the battlefield. He 
had redeemed the " solemn manly word " which 
he and the generals von Bliicher and von Rachel 
had given ih the preceding December at Erfurt, 
to "'rfsk onr lives or not survive this war in 
which glory and great honor await us; for po- 
liticai' freedbm and liberal ideas will' be crushed 
and saflFocated' if it ends disastrously." 

A still' more dreadful fate was in store for a 
general who in the last campaigtis had gained 
many laurels— a prince who had scorned the 
golden chain of the Rhenish Bund, and had has- 
tened to his post of duty in the Prussian army. 
Instead' of occupying, as he had been ordered, 
the left bank of the river Saale. Prince Hohen- 
lofte retreated to the right bank, and' while the 
Prussian headquarters were thus left unaware 
of the- coming of the enemy, Napoleon marched 
forward irresistibly. On October 12 he 
reached' a position directly in the rear of the 
Prussian army, and occupied Naumburg, while 
Mafshal D'avout conquered the Saale-ford' at 
Kosen. The Prussians faced about and Iboked 
toward their own capita!. On October 14 the 
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twin battles of Jena and Auerstadt were fought. 
At Jena Hohenlohe succumbed to the great nu- 
merical superiority of the enemy, and despite 
heroic bravery on the part of his troops, was 
beaten decisively and forced into a retreat which 
soon changed into a headlong flight. " Rather 
die a thousand times than liye again through 
such an experience," said Gneisenau, later. 

Compared to this disaster, the Prussian army 
seemed fortunate at Auerstadt, where Scharn- 
horst used his entire force and abiHty. With 
bravery worthy of their old glorious reputation, 
the Prussians fought against the enemy, and 
were in a fair way of enveloping and capturing 
the whole French army. Scharnhorst told his 
battalions that they had saved the Prussian mon« 
archy — but the expected reenforcements failed 
to arrive at the right moment. The duke of 
Brunswick had been severely wounded in the 
fighting and there was no longer a chief in com- 
mand; each general acted as he thought best. 
General von Kalkreuth remained stationary with 
his reserves of three full brigades on the heights 
of Eckartsberga, near Naumburg, and 21 bat- 
talions with 44 cannon, which had orders to 
watch the crossings of the Saale at Naumburg 
and Bomburg, also stayed away from the battle. 
As a result Davout was enabled to surround the 
Prussians and the battle was lost for the latter. 
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despite the enormous losses and complete ex- 
haustion of the French armies. 

Nobody realized as yet that not only was the 
battle lost, but that Prussia herself was lost, and 
yet such was the case. The arrogance of the 
insolent conqueror, who immediately after the 
battle demanded from Prussia a contribution 
of 159 million francs, as from a conquered land, 
began to show its bitter fruit. The Prussian 
army disbanded during the retreat, and the re- 
serves were beaten in a battle near Halle. The 
fortresses were poorly garrisoned and provis- 
ioned, while their commanders were old and in- 
capacitated soldiers. But even granting these 
conditions, there has never been in the history 
of the world such a demonstration of cowardice, 
dishonesty and meanness as was shown during 
the following months. Erfurt, Magdeburg, 
Stettin, Kiistrin and the Silesian fortresses 
opened their doors without even a semblance of 
resistance, and each evil deed of this kind 
brought forth more evil and trickery. Prince 
Hohenlohe, who had managed to reach the 
Uckermark with some of his troops, was cheated 
and blinded by a deliberate falsehood which 
Joachim Murat communicated to him concern- 
ing the strength of his own troops. Despite the 
vigorous attack of Prince August of Prussia in 
the field, Prince Hohenlohe capitulated with his 
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forces. It was of no use tbat Bliicher had for 
hours, under the most difficult conditionB, tried 
to relkve hun.; that Scharnhorst had atta.cked 
the eaejny with incredible couarage both from 
ilank and reax, and later invaded Meckienburg, 
thereby cojapellittg the eaeray to send several 
army corps after him. It was useless tha.t 
Blucher himself had fought valoroasly before 
Liibeck, and even in the streets of the city 
against the French preponderance. Without 
munitions, provisLoms and arms, he was co«i- 
peiled to surrender to the enemy. Heroic deeds 
had been performed here and there, but mis- 
for-tane pressed on, regardless of individual valcw. 
On ■Ootob«r 24 the French entered Berlin, and 
Napoleon JrimseW visited the tomb of the great 
Frederick. He removed from the bier of the 
hero-iking the latter's sword, bandolier and mili- 
tary decorations — probably as the crowning 
honor to the dead ruler! On October 27 he 
held his official, triumphant entry into Berlin. 

He met with many signs of meek servility, the 
dazed Prussian bureaucracy executing without 
hesitation most of the Napoleonic orders. But 
soon the people began to be oppressed by ex- 
cessive demands for money, while the public 
buildings and .royal castles were deliberately 
plundered in the most flagrant violation of inter- 
national rights. Even the great stone quadriga. 
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a symbol of victory which Frederick Williwn II 
had «rected on the Brandenburg Thor, was re- 
moved by order of Napoleon and sent to Paris 
with all the o4:her art treasures on which he 
could lay his hands. With the ruthlessness of 
a barbarian he destroyed everything that re- 
minded the people of the former greatness of 
Prussia. He even tried to slander Queen Luise, 
whom he declared the real instigator of the war. 
He did not realize that more than all his extor- 
tions, more than all the crushing tyranny against 
trade, by which he enforced his continental 
blockade against England, it was this uncalled- 
for rudeness to the queen which even then 
stirred the hearts of Prussia's youth against him 
and fanned into flame the love for the Prussian 
fatherJand which for a time seemed to have gone 
to sleep, but which never would die out. 

On the day of the terrible battle King Fred- 
erick William had asked for an armistice, and he 
repeated his request frequently, after the flight 
with his family to East Prussia. He declared 
himself ready to pay a large indemnity and to 
surrender all the lands west of the Elbe. Sud- 
denly, however, all negotiations came to an end 
because of the demand of the French emperor 
that Prussia at once break with Russia. Fred- 
erick William would never agree to forsake his 
allies, although that had become a common cus- 
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torn among the other nations whenever it suited 
their convenience. Neither would Frederick 
permit Prussia to be the basjs from which Na- 
poleon could attack Russia. He decided to con- 
tinue the war on November 21, 1806. But it 
took the Russian emperor a long time to decide 
to give help to his Prussian ally, the decision 
being hastened by a revolution in Poland, which 
was directed against both the Russian and Prus- 
sian suzerainty. Even then the Russian assist- 
ance was of little value. All the real success 
against the French was achieved by the Prus- 
sians. When the French and Russian armies 
came to battle on the fields near Prussian Eylau, 
it was the Prussian corps under L'Estocq which, 
following the advice of Scharnhorst, succeeded 
in wresting the laurels of victory for the first 
time from the hands of the imperator. This 
time the chief of the Prussian general staff had 
been able to carry out his own orders himself, 
and all of them had succeeded. At last it had 
been brought home to Napoleon that the spirit 
of Frederick the Great had not been wholly ex- 
tinguished in the Prussian army. He retreated 
from the battlefield across the Passarge. Scharn- 
horst, seeing his opportunity, urged an immedi- 
ate pursuit of the French and the chasing of 
them across the Vistula. But his pleadings were 
unsuccessful with the Russian commander-in- 
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chief, von Bennigsen, who did not care to risk 
the safety of his army (just saved by the Prus- 
sian corps) in the pursuit of such a "general 
idea." What cared he for the liberation of 
Danzig or the danger to Pomerania! No fur- 
ther proof need be given that Napoleon was de- 
cidedly impressed by the Prussian victory than 
the fact that the emperor who formerly had re- 
jected with sarcastic comment all requests for 
an armistice now ofTered the king a separate 
peace. Napoleon felt that there might still be 
danger in these Prussians, He was aware of the 
negotiations going on between Prussia and Aus- 
tria and England, and he admitted, not without 
annoyance, that nowhere else in the world was 
there more virile force, faith and good-natured 
kindness united in a single people than in Prus- 
sia' — a statement which filled with great joy the 
historian Barthold Niebuhr, who had just moved 
to Prussia. It worried Napoleon that here had 
been formed the Francttreur corps of Ferdinand 
von Schill, the brave major of hussars, who 
caused extensive damage to the French troops 
in Pomerania ; and that the old General de 
I'Homme de Courbiere held his own at Grau- 
denz; and that Major von Gneisenau, supported 
to the best of his ability by the old Nettelbeck, 
saved the fortress of Colberg for his king. In- 
deed, Napoleon was barely able, with the exer- 
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tion of air his power, to- take Danzig, wiwch was^ 
d'cfeiTded by its small garrison with the ntmost 
bravery. When the city finally soccumbtdi to 
the besiegers, on May 26, 1807, Qoeen Laise 
wrote in sad realization of the disaster: " There 
are moments when coarage fails and whem sad- 
ness masters the soul, and this is one of tliiem: 
Ehinzig, Danzig is lost, is since yesterday in 
French hands, those hated, horrible hands! " 

All the hopes that Scharnhorst had held forth 
of the breaking out of a national war wore gone. 
All the plans that Major von Gneisenau had 
built upon the landing of an array in Hanover 
in the rear of the French, and. the marduing of 
the Swedes to aid Bliicher in Pomerania, ali this 
had to be abandoned. In addition! to these fail- 
ures, Prussia's most influential minister; Freiherr 
von Stein, was dismissed in disgrace. Yet even 
then Scharnhorst's confidence and the king's 
perseverance were not at am end. Despite the 
poor campaigning of the Russian general, Ben- 
nigsen, and the fact that his idea of the superi- 
ority of Konigsberg over Danzig had caused the 
fall of the West Prussian port, Napoleon did not 
succeed' in loosening the friendship of Prussia 
and Russia. King Frederick William: was still 
faithful to his allies. The royal faimily passed 
its days in poverty and misery at Mamel, but the 
king was so little willing tO' dsssrt. his ally and 
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acce|»t the proffered hand of Napoleon that be 
ev-en contracted a closer aUiance with Alex- 
aoderj on the occasion 1:^ a pereonal meetiag^, at 
which itbe Russian emperor fairly surpassed him- 
self in protestations of eternal friend^ip and 
fidelity. 

The Russian comrasBder-in-chief, Bennigsen, 
however, once more showed his incompetency 
at ikit battle of Heilsberg -on June 10, when he 
did not dare make a fioal annihMattng attack on 
the French army wliich had just been beatea by 
the Pntsstan corps and was in full retreat. And 
when Beiuiigsen's army safTered defeat at the 
hands of Napoleon ia the battle of Friedlaad, 
June 14, Russian ambition failed to remain on 
the same high level as Prussian faith, Alex- 
ander concleded peace with Napoleon, formed 
an aHiance with France and betrayed Prussia. 
Even before Napcrfeon had a chance to state bis 
terms, Alexander suggested the Elbe as the 
frostier for Prussia, and was even ready to per- 
mit *he complete annihilation of Pmssia as an 
independent state, provided his own cotmtry 
would not border on any of Napoleon's vassal 
states. 

Kapoleon needed peace just then in order to 
permit the carrying o«t of his plans agaissS 
Spain, and through them against England. 
Austria seemed to make new attempts to mo- 
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bilize its forces, and the all-powerful dictator 
was not quite ready to penetrate into the interior 
of the Austrian monarchy. For these reasons 
alone some of the possessions which had been 
Prussia's remained Prussian. Frederick Will- 
iam, called to the conference on a float in the 
river Niemen, met the two emperors and was 
treated with contempt by Napoleon, who showed 
his low breeding by personally insulting Queen 
Luise when she begged for leniency in the name 
of her suffering country. The peace was signed 
at Tilsit on July 7-9. It separated from Prussia 
all the lands west of the Elbe and all the Polish 
possessions, reduced the state from a population 
of about ten million inhabitants to less than four 
and one-half milHon, from 114,000 square miles 
to 56,000 square miles. And even these " con- 
cessions " were made by Napoleon " solely out 
of respect for his friend, the czar," The western 
districts of Prussia were incorporated with the 
new French kingdom of Westphalia, while the 
eastern parts were turned over as the grand 
dukedom of Warsaw to the king of Saxony, 
Prussia's former ally. For the purpose of pro- 
viding a proper connecting link between the 
kingdom of Saxony and its new grand duke- 
dom, Warsaw, Prussia was compelled to main- 
tain a " military road " through the Prussian 
districts. This was immediately changed into a 
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"commercial road" by Marshal Berthier in a 
letter to the Prussian envoy-plenipotentiary, 
Count von Kalkreuth. Even Russia's cupidity 
had to be satisfied at helpless Prussia's cost; so 
Russia received the city of Bialystock, while 
Danzig was proclaimed a free city. 

There could no longer remain the slightest 
doubt that the mighty state of Frederick the 
Great had been demolished. The loud applause 
of the German princes whom it had so often 
saved from disaster was its funeral march. And 
yet, even in this, the hardest time, there were 
signs of heroism, expressed in the valorous 
deeds of individual leaders and in the per- 
severance of the king under every distressing 
circumstance. These showed that nothing was 
too difficult to demand of Prussia's patriotism. 
The answers which the lost districts sent 
to King Frederick William, in response to 
his farewell messages, began to reveal a grow- 
ing realization among the people that it was 
impossible to demolish a state by political 
treaties. Injustice was calling forth the righteoue 
wrath of the whole nation, and inciting the 
whole people to the deepest and most serious 
resistance. Whatever may have been the 
causes which had served to conceal from view 
these moral forces, they existed even then. 
Gneisenau recognized as early as 1807 the mighty 
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soul of Prussia yrhich Hred in thousands and 
thousands of hearts, the infinite powers in the 
nation which slept unused and undeveloped. It 
was now necessary to tan these spiritual and 
moral forces in the hearts of the people into 
flames, until they ahonld set fire to th-e whole of 
Prussia. And the faith of the king, who did not 
hesitate to recall a maa personally objectioaal^e 
to him, Frciherr von Stein ; the wbilom and clear 
thonaght of statesmen and military leaders; the 
general realization of the absolute necessity of 
establishing the state once more on a sound 
foundation; the all-stirpassing naoral courage 
which dung to the truth and holiness oi reli- 
gious beliefs a.tt4 faith ; the fury of tk-e people 
against the tyrant to whom nothing was sacred; 
riie love of the Fatheriand created by Prussia's 
raler, which found in the much abused and much 
revered qneeii its finest expression—all these 
were destined to aid in the dawn of a new day, 
before which the fires of the despot wouW van- 
ish. Napoleon had succeeded in reducing Prus- 
sia to a ruin, but he couJd aot crush the life from 
the stale. And, trwliy, from these ruins there 
was soon to issue forth a new and glorious life. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE REGENERATION OF PRUSSIA 

EVER since those earJy days, m which the 
heroic wisdom of the Great Elector had 
raised his little " Mark Bra-ndenbarg " to 
be an oasis in the midst of the desert caused by 
the nnhappy Thirty Years' War, ever since then 
this Httle Brandenburg- Prussia had been a thorn 
in the flesh of the princes of Europe, a stone in 
thrir paths. In wonderful wars the Houses of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg had battled for the pre- 
eminence in Europe, regardless of the misery 
which they caused to the people of that unfor- 
tunate continent. They realized fully that the 
sutjugation of Germany was the first step to a 
complete suzerainty over Europe, and the 
crusiring of the independence of the German em- 
pire was always the chief aim of the two con- 
tending dynasties. What Italy had .once been 
to the Hohenstaufen, Germany was fc>r the 
Bourbons and the Hapsburgs — the foundation 
of world power — and as opportunity offered they 
had drawn now this, now that, German prince 
79 
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into their meshes and their service. Then sud- 
denly, to the inexpressible surprise of every- 
body, there had arisen as the champion of the 
Germans that powerful, energetic Great Elector. 
With unbounded courage he had dared to op- 
pose not only one but both the conflicting 
Houses. True, he had to jump and bend and 
fight and dodge, but despite every disadvantage 
he succeeded tn maintaining his state, and in 
planting within it the fundamental character- 
istics of his own nature, the firmness to main- 
tain the freedom of his state and of the empire, 
and at the same time the moral strength to do 
right, and the sense of satisfaction caused by 
duty well done. Was it any wonder then that 
both Austria and France hated with all their 
energy this young heroic state, which had dared 
to interfere with their schemes; that they ex- 
erted all their great forces and resources to 
crush and demoHsh it? And yet Prussia, as we 
have seen, had succeeded in holding its ground 
for a century and a half. Indeed, not only had 
Prussia held its own ground but also had grown 
to be a strong shield behind which the smaller 
princes of the German empire could find protec- 
tion against the arms of their French neighbors 
and the wiles and treachery of their imperial 
master. It is hardly to be questioned that if 
only one of the two great powers had been in 
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the field, Prussia would have been enslaved and 
crushed,' and it is to be considered a fortunate 
thing indeed for the young state that the con- 
tinual bickerings and wars between the two 
gave it the chance to maintain its place and to 
prosper and increase. 

There is no pretense that this young new state 
was actuated solely by purely ideal and unselfish 
motives, for no individual, much less a state, can 
progress without at least some selfishness; and 
it is in the nature of a state that it must con- 
tain a living, virile egotism. Otherwise it must 
sink deeper and deeper into the slime of laziness 
and be engulfed. Nay, not only the state alone 
but all humanity, without a certain degree of 
selfishness, would sink lower and lower into final 
oblivion. The true appreciation of the welfare 
of its subjects, the dutiful carrying out of proj- 
ects in the interests of the people, and the spirit- 
ual cleansing of the human race — these are the 
things that ennoble the necessary selfishness of 
the state and give it the moral right to exist. 
And in this true selfishness the Prussian state 
surpassed all others, chiefly because of the mas- 
terful execution of work on the part of its 
people and the highly developed sense of duty on 
the part of its rulers. This sense of duty, 
in particular, had enabled the Hohenzollerns 
to accompUsh deeds of greatness, to jump 
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between tb« two fighting great na-ttons and to 
tear irom tbeai the prize, the freedom of the 
peoples. 

And now, in what the Bourbons had -failed to 
do, in what the Hapsburgs had beren unable to 
accomplish, would the boundless insolence ol 
the great Corsican succeed? There lay the 
state, upon which all human hope was built, 
sJh^Ued and gagged, unconscious and com> 
pletely exhausted. Naked and miserable, it 
seemed to beg on its knees for pity from the 
other nations. Was it really destined to fall? 
Should this land of glory really bear the fetters 
of a foreign conqueror? And this foreign, this 
Gallic nation, had it not suffered a short time 
ago in the worst slavery? Had it not just suc- 
ceeded in realizing the depth of its own degrada- 
tion? With courageous words and rash deeds 
it had obtained its freedom; but lacking the seri- 
ous schooling of duty aud work tt had dashed 
away like a runaway horse, threatening all and 
destroying all, mntil the Corskan general had 
grasped the reins with firm hand. And was this 
nation, trembling betieath the grip of its master, 
destined to place the yoke of servitude upon the 
neck of a people who had so often fought for 
the liberty of states? Was the denser of all 
morality, the mocker iat all morai laws, to reign 
over a royal House which had built up its crown 
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hf hard work and tfte- strict fdBlInmft of its 
«very duty? 

S«ch a pnnishment seemed too h8«h as- a 
-chastisement for the short tim« in which th« 
Prussian peopJie- had forgotten strict coti'- 
seienfiousness in the joy of gJory, for the short 
period of foUy which had followed the long 
years of hard labor. Some steps had- already 
been taken> toward improvement; anij he who 
has loofced into the serious face of worfd-fiistory 
fcn€(ws in his innermost heart that brutalhy may 
Wnd down a people, hut can never sabjugate 
th*^ for all time. It was not concert, but a 
deep feeling for that justice which hold's the 
world together, which caused a Prussian, Count 
©ohna, to say: "The destruction of the Prus- 
aiam state cannot be a part of Providence, for 
this state is necessary to the worl'd and to th» 
cause of true enlightenment." 

Just aS' the loss of one member of a family 
leads the remaining members intO' closer attach- 
ment, the tearing off of the lands west of the 
EHse united more firmly those provinces still 
remaining to the state. And as at onfl time the 
Roman slavery of the human conscience led to 
Hm greatest deed of the German spirrt, th« 
Sieformatibn, so now the Napoleonic slavery of 
Prussia led to the political liberation a! the 
whole German nation. Yea' — and who would 
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deny it? — it was just this debasement which bore 
within itself the germs of the coming unity of 
Germany. Prussia still remained the last hope 
of those who still could feel for Germany, who 
realized the shame of being bound in the chains 
of the world conqueror. And what a proof of 
the virility of this state, that the most eminent 
minds of all Germany gathered within its shat- 
tered ruins, and there worked in unison for its 
restoration! For here and here alone were the 
seeds which might revive the whole Fatherland; 
here the people had been brought up in the 
idea of serving the state, of giving property and 
Hfe for the welfare of the Fatherland. Here 
people remembered from days gone by that the 
state is entitled to ask the greatest sacrifice from 
the individual, and that the best efforts on the 
part of all citizens are not pnly their imperative 
duty, but the very foundations of the welfare of 
all. Only here might one expect to find those 
moral forces without which a virile state is un- 
thinkable. 

Reforms, of course, were necessary in Prussia; 
but the ground had been well prepared in the 
early days of healthier conditions, and by the 
more recent attempts at improvement. In many 
cases one had hut to reach back to old-German 
institutions, to follow the guideposts set up by 
Frederick William I and Frederick II. These 
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men had engraved in letters of iron the weighty 
words " Fulfillment of Your Duty," and had ex- 
plained the duty itself, as well as the demands 
of the times. Frederick William I, in particular, 
had served this principle, and Frederick II had, 
as he expressed it, the " presumption to think 
that some of his laws and regulations might even 
be fitted for posterity." A dififerent spirit filled 
the people ; they saw that other institutions were 
needed, and the evil days of the citizens' indif- 
ference concerning their government were gone 
forever. The new era set up new demands, and 
the best minds of the nation were filled with 
aims which had been hidden, by an impenetrable 
fog, from 'the eyes of duty-filled absolutism. 
The past was dead, but had died only to give, 
phcenix4ike, new life to the future! 

The national government had remained for a 
long time a dumb spectator, viewing idly the 
great events of national life, the mighty ad- 
vance in the spirit of the people. It now be- 
came necessary to utilize the awakened forces 
of the people for the service of the Fatherland, 
and to awaken those still lying in slumber to 
new life, new work, for the benefit of the state. 
It was necessary to revive the old Prussian 
principle, that work for the state is the duty and 
obligation of every individual citizen. Not by 
Bsing any foreign ideas and principles, but by 
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appealiBg to the mmit spirit pf the state and 
the natitw. did tbe PruKiwj kadfirs plan to re^ 
yive their land; and the oiew structure, tb« new 
state, must be erected, not on the sand heap of 
temporary expediency, but on the firm rock 
foundations of the old Prussian state. These 
thou^ts had been stirring for a long time, and 
attempts at reform had been made at various 
times. But it was this deep national isiBfortune 
which brought those germinating ideas to a 
quick ripening, which brought back he*rt$ aad 
minds from the base gratification of passion to 
true morality and true piety. This has always 
been the case in the history of the world, — th<e 
did time dies in the throes of pain and fear, 
while the new one is born in travail. Even with- 
out being goaded by the whjp of a foreign con- 
queror, Prussia had more than once surprised 
the nations by her force of moral reg'eneratioaf 
had taken stock of her own faults and subse- 
quently developed an astonishing power. That 
the Prussian state succeeded this time in under- 
taking such a radical cure of itself, directly 
under the eyes of a man so tyrannical, selfish, 
calculating, clever and suspicious as Napoleon^ — 
that, indeed, was something absolutely unheard- 
of, something astonishing beyond all h-utnau 
conception. 

Prussia had not been wiped off the map of 
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Europe entirely, and the House of Hohenzollern 
still wore the crown of Prussian royalty. But 
the "Evil One" (Napoleon) had taken good 
care that the very existence of the state should 
in itself cause its ultimate ruin. It was to be a 
"buffer state," a barrier, occupied always by 
French troops, in order to keep a close watch 
over Russia. It was therefore only natural that 
even the slightest indication of a new spirit, a 
new " Hfe," was regarded with the utmost sus- 
picion not only by Napoleon himself, but by his 
vassals, Jerome, king of Westphalia, who squan- 
dered his people's money under the most shame- 
ful and immoral regime, and the self-centered 
and narrow " king-duke " of Saxony-Poland. 
Of even greater importance was the condition 
that, according to the terms of the peace treaty, 
French troops were to remain in the garrisons 
of Prussia until the huge indemnity had been 
paid. The state had been robbed of its arteries 
of commercial life, the Elbe and practically the 
whole Vistula, while the sole remaining river, 
the Oder, was hampered and throttled by 
French garrisons at Stettin, Kustrin and Glogau, 
All trade with England was stopped until such 
time as France felt inclined to make peace with 
Britain. Bands of French troops roamed at will 
over the whole country, sucking the lifeblood 
of the people like vampires. Often it was the 
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writtea order for suppiks in the bands of a 
French soldier which forced the poor citizen to 
acknowledge bankruptcy in advance. And Na- 
poleon took every precaution not to permit trade 
or oomraerce to be revived. In order to force 
Engiand to make peace, he conducted a com- 
mercia) war with unheard-of cruelty. By stop- 
jaag all shipping, confiscating property, inflict- 
Hig enormous im'post duties and taxes, he ruined 
the private fortunes and business of thousands 
df citizens, at the same time crushing industry, 
agriculture and internal trade with cold-blooded 
calcalation. ' 

Under such conditions it was, of course, im- 
possible for the state to pay the war indemnity 
oi I54j^ million francs. But even this hnge sum 
did not satisfy Napoleon. Every now and then 
the emperor and his chief financial assistant. 
Dam, evolved new calculations, new dennands, 
which the commission appointed by the king of 
Prussia found it impossible to satisfy. For this 
" peace " was not real, it was tart peace in name ; 
the demolrshing of the whole state was the real 
aim. In facing such savage schemes it was use- 
less to be yielding and obliging; and all pro- 
jected plans of taxation remained mere paper 
plans, or failed to bring the expected revenues. 

It was then that the king decided upon a most 
knportant step, that of selling all his private 
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property for the good of the state. Legal doubts 
conoerning the transaction were swept aside by 
Stein, while the nolMlity consented to it in prin- 
ciple, and the domains of the royal House of 
Hohenzf^km were offered for sale to the high- 
est bidder. But who, in that poverty-stricken 
country, could even think of buying these lands? 
Eren if some one had offered to buy, the prices 
obtained at this time of direst need and poverty 
would have been ruinously low. For the sam« 
reason it was useless to attempt to float a loan ; 
and finally Prince William, brother of the king, 
offered to go as a hostage to France, pending 
payment of the indemnity. 

Thus Prussia remained in the possession of 
the French troops. The presence of 160,000 
French soldiers quartered there compelled Ahs- 
tria to be very quiet, held the czar in leash, and 
formed a continental coanterweight against the 
maritmie war of England. Indeed, Napoleon 
fully expected to humiliate England by commer- 
cial starvation, and to cause it to realize that 
the " sea could be conquered on the land." By 
the time England succeeded in occupying the 
Spanish, Dutch and French colonies, France (to 
use Napcdeon's own expression) would have 
eaten up Prussia completely. When Napoleon 
went to war he had in his treasury between 
24,000 and 80,000 francs; from unhappy little 
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Prussia he squeezed more than the entire in- 
come of thirteen years — over a biUion francs. 
How much additional damage he caused to the 
national wealth is beyond all computation. The 
king of Saxony, for instance, confiscated the 
private fortune of Prussian subjects in his new 
possession of Warsaw, contrary to the stipula- 
tions of the peace treaty. By this single action 
he damaged the Prussian national wealth by at 
least fifteen million thaler s. 

In addition to all this there was the open de- 
rision, the plain malicious insult with which Na- 
poleon treated the king and his advisers. "The 
Prussians are no nation, have no national pride; 
they are the Gascons of Germany." He knew 
only too well how they all hated him ; and some- 
times he must have felt a certain amount of un- 
easiness, particularly when he saw how his 
blows not only increased this hatred, but were 
actually raising the beaten people's moral seri- 
ousness and sense of duty. His spies- were 
everywhere, among the soldiers as well as 
among the consuls and their employees whom 
he sent into the cities to control all British goods. 
" I know everything, I know what your states- 
men are thinking. You can't deceive me;" — he 
shouted once at the Prussian ambassador in 
Paris; and added his ominous " I shall be swifter 
than lightning." 
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But behold! Under the spying eyes of this 
terrible man, the Prussian people succeeded in 
carrying out a wonderful and precious revolu- 
tionary change. Misfortune purifies and cleanses 
lofty and noble natures; and the truly great 
man places his goal higher under misfortune 
than during the days of luck and plenty. So 
was it in Prussia. Not only its own liberation, 
but the liberty of all Germany, the glory of the 
old imperial reign, was to be fought for. As yet 
the ways and means were dark, the goal was 
dim and far away ; but the idea and the yearn- 
ing for its realization were there and the people 
knew that victory against the foreign conqueror 
would sooner or later bring this idealistic dream 
within the reach of the Prussian nation. 

No one among the people was more out- 
spoken, more bitter in his denunciation of the 
" German princes by Napoleon's grace," than 
Freiherr Heinrich von Stein. He was filled 
with the idea of a United Germany, and he spoke 
courageously, as "a free knight of the empire, 
equal to any and all German princes." He said: 
" I have but one Fatherland, and that is called 
Germany, and as I am subject only to the em- 
pire and not to any subdivision thereof, I am 
devoted only to the whole empire and not to 
any one particular portion of the same!" His 
scathing criticism of the sickly and rotten condi- 
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tions in the state swept through the land like 
A butricane, smashing and breaking everything 
that was decayed and dying, and unworthy to 
live. Every one bowed to the greatness of this 
powerful mind, to the Titanic character of this 
superman. We can easily understand how 
Stein's forceful, ruthless personality might be 
objectionable to a king to whom order and 
methodical progress were alinoBt a sacrament. 

But whatever may have been' the private tastes 
of King Frederick William III, he always sub- 
ordtnated his desires to his sense of duty. In 
Jirfy, 1807, acting on the advice of Hardenberg, 
he recalled his former minister; and he declared 
that " it was a word of consolation " when he 
heard that Stein had accepted the offer and 
would return to him. It was with demonstra- 
tions of joy and gladness that Queen Luise re- 
ceived the confident Stein, when he paid his re- 
spects at Merael, on September 30, 1807. When 
shortly afterward there arose a situation which, 
he thought, compelled him to resign once more 
from his responsible position, the queen wrote 
a personal letter to him, urging and begging him 
to remain at his post In order that the good 
winch had been accomplished might not be lost. 
Her troubled soul yearned for companionship 
wift strong and proven patriots, and her wom- 
an's intarition bad recognized in Stein the savior 
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oi Pntssia. When Stein actually and perraa.- 
nently took charge o( th« ship of state; Quectt 
Luise permitted herself again the harmtesK Httle 
pleaaarcs of her simple farm, n«ar Koni^berg', 
which was called Luisenwahl in later years. 
There the king and royal family spent the sum- 
mers of 1809 and 1810. 

In his memorial of June, 1807, called Con- 
ccrmmg the Proper Troming of the State, Pro- 
vincial, Financial and Police Authorities in the 
Pnusian Monarchy, Stein outlined a compre- 
hensive programme, which culminated in the re- 
quirement " to awaken the religious and moral, 
meotat and physical development of the people; 
to revive the quiescent or falsely guided forces 
of communal, municipal and national spirit, and 
to give every property holder a share in the 
conduct of local administration." Stein particn- 
larty emphasized this last requirement, which 
was calculated to do away with the peculiar , 
feeling of being an outsider, " a hired servant," 
who had somehow entered the bureaucratic 
officiab. He hoped also by this method to abol- 
ish useless forms and phraseology. Twenty 
years later he expressed his idea in the follow- 
ing words: "What the school represents to 
youlh^ the active participation in government af- 
fairs a to the mature man. He is compeHed to 
traxisfcr his attention and activity from purely 
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personal affairs to those of the community, and 
he acts In full view of the public. Selfish mo- 
tives and empty vanity are immediately noticed 
by the observers and are properly punished." 

Stein went even further than that. He not 
only demanded that the people take part in the 
administration of the laws, but also in the forma- 
tion of these laws. The so-called political testa- 
ment of Stein, in which thesfe principles are con-, 
tained, it is true was not written in its entirety 
by himself, but it was signed by him, and there- 
fore represents his views. He always supported 
these views in debate, to the utmost of his power 
and ability. The exact method of creating a 
popular representation, the formation of pro- 
vincial or imperial governmental bodies, an 
upper and a lower house of representatives, pro- 
fessional and commercial assistance, election 
rights and methods, and the powers of the 
representatives after they had been elected — all 
these matters were still exceedingly vague and 
there was much difference of opinion among the 
leading men, such as Vincke, Rhediger, Schon, 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Grolmann, Boyen and 
von Wedell (former president of the chamber 
at Halberstadt). 

Stein had in view separate provincial assem- 
blies to take charge of the provinces, or dis- 
tricts, in purely local affairs; a Reichstag to be 
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chosen by the free vote of alt property owners; 
and an " Upper House " to represent separately 
the rich nobility, or, as he expressed it, " the 
improved and ennobled nobility " as a support 
to the hereditary monarchy. The representation 
of special interests was to be restricted in such 
a manner that merchants could only choose a 
merchant and peasants could not elect either a 
nobleman or a lawyer. Stein considered in his 
plans for popular representation only property 
owners, and, in the first place, only owners of 
real estate. In this respect he was in direct 
opposition to Vincke, who wanted to exclude 
at once all property quaHfications from the 
qualifications of a voter. It followed from 
Stein's plan that in order to create the best of 
understanding between his " property-owning 
representatives " and the government, he fa- 
vored the exclusion from the Reichstag and 
local assemblies of all "lawyers, scriveners and 
trouble-makers." In this idea Stein was 
strongly supported by von Wedell. According 
to this view, lawyers and writers, being unac- 
quainted with the conditions in the property 
owners' class, would be apt to sacrifice every- 
thing to their own interests, to impractical the- 
ories and to vanity. Von Wedell also expressed 
the opinion that the government should have the 
double right, first, of increasing the number of 
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the members of the Upper House by creating 
new peers, and, second, of dissolving t^e Reicks- 
tag. In the latter case the government should 
be compelled to hold new elections and assem- 
ble the new Reichstag within six raonthsL 

The king himself was, as Stein relates, even 
at that early date, ready to form some sort of 
representative government, and ordered th« 
publication of an article by Stein, in which the 
latter expressed his belief that, " The new order 
could be built upon a representative system, 
which assured to the nation an active part in 
the making of the laws, thereby enhancing the 
communal spirit and the love for the Father- 
land." Twice, in the period of i8o8-i8ii, at- 
tempts were made to give the state a representa- 
tive government, but they miscarjied, and we 
know now how many more years were destined 
to pass before such plans were actually carried 
into execution. 

The more practical reform, in administration 
as well as that in general social conditions, suc- 
ceeded splendidly. Stein's character, it is true, 
was too large and broad to take notice oi all the 
minor details. He overlooked diiBcuItles, even 
if they were insurmountable. He demanded 
the execution of his orders, without bothwing 
his head about the method of the doing. As 
Frederick von Raumer expresses it : " He re- 
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joked in the battle of wits and vakjrously 
fought for- what he considered the best; but it 
was not given to him and to his pushing, force- 
firi mind to remove day after day, tbrongh long 
years, difficulties that a,rose anew each day." 
It is undoubtedly true that Stein, in his ira- 
pwlstve will power, his quick and rapid execu- 
tion, missed many things ; he was certainly 
wofitted, by reason of his fiery, violent tempera- 
tntxit, to be a diplomat or statesman. 

This impulsiveness resulted in Stein's en- 
forced second resignation as minister, after only 
a few months of fruitful labor. In a letter writ- 
ten on August 15, 1808, he had requested the 
prince of Wittgenstein to stir ap a revolution 
in Westphalia. This letter fell into the hands 
of Napoleon, just at a time when he was pre- 
paring to heap new indignities on the head of 
Prttssia. With the mocking phrase of regret 
"that the king of Prussia had ministers who 
were as chimsy as they were depraved," Na- 
poleon ordered the letter printed in the Paris 
Moniteur and in the Telegraph, a miserable sheet 
of the utmost serviiity to the French, printed 
io Berlin, Naturally he demanded Stein's in- 
stant dismissal; and the latter himself begged 
the king to reHere him of his post, reaKztng 
diat Itis continuance in office under the condi- 
tions could only have grave consequences for 
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the state. He was relieved on November 24, 
1808. 

Despite this dismissal. Stein remained the all- 
enlivening spirit. He had the innate majesty 
of authority, which Vincke had occasion to miss 
in later years; and he still carried on his shoul- 
ders the whole reform of the government. Stem 
laid down as his first principles that the na- 
tional state must be the aim of the future, and 
that the participation of the people in the ad- 
ministration and in the making of the laws must 
constitute the foundation of 3 national exist- 
ence^ In the matter of pure patriotism, gen- 
erosity, heroic thought, forceful activity and 
readiness to sacrifice all and everything. Stein 
has never been surpassed by any individual. 

An entirely different character, and yet one 
completely in harmony with Stein's ideas, was 
his predecessor and later successor, Freiherr von 
Hardenberg, who, after his dismissal through 
the influence of Napoleon, on September 12, 
1807, had gathered his suggestions as to the 
necessary reorganization of the Prussian people 
in a volume of political suggestions. Where 
Stein was rough, rude and often insulting, 
Hardenberg had the smooth, polite bearing of 
the born diplomat; not the courtier who blatters, 
but the diplomat who knows how to hide his 
plans and his work from the enemy. Stein was 
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German through and through ; Hardenberg more 
cosmopolitan, and yet far more Prussian than 
German. Stein was a devout and true Chris- 
tian; Hardenberg, while not exactly an infidel, 
was more inclined to take a somewhat liberal 
view of life, religion and love. Stein only con- 
sidered the common weal, to which should be 
subordinated everything personal, and to serve 
which should be the highest aim and honor of 
the individual. Hardenberg placed the welfare 
of the individual ahead of that of the state as 
a whole. Stein demanded in the first place the 
reawakening of the moral forces; Hardenberg 
that of the economic forces. Stein, although 
influenced somewhat by the English system of 
self-government, lived as a " knight of the em- 
pire " in the dream of imperial splendor, and 
preferred to look back at all times to the old- 
time German institutions. Hardenberg ad- 
mired the advantages of the French system of 
local prefects. Stein was the reformer of the 
administration and constitution of the state; 
and Hardenberg was the founder of the new 
social order. Stein defended the mercantile sys- 
tem and the old-time guilds, with their purifying 
moral influences; Hardenberg fought for the 
freedom of trade and commerce. Stein coupled 
his demand for a participation of the nation in 
government with a property qualification, and 
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stood for a separate Upper House. Hardenberg 
(he had occasion later to change his views 
repeatedly) stood at first firmly for a house cooa- 
posed of the nobility and high government of- 
ficials, and considered an Upper House unneces- 
sary and impracticable. Stein desired to retain 
the feudal tenure of property under the state, 
called feoffment- in-trust {Fideikcmmissarischen 
Besits) ; Hardenberg, on the other hand, favored 
the mobilization of all real estate property. 
Stein was full of understandmg of the historical 
development of the estates of the realm and was 
for that reason a friend of self-government; 
Hardenberg was full of enthusiasm for the paid 
officials, engaged aind trained by the state. 
Stein's ideas were based chiefly on his concejn 
tion of history and conservatism, and the forma- 
tion of the new constitution was to him mainly 
the " evolution of the present from the past." 
Hardenberg stood with both feet firmly platit«d 
on the ground of liberal ideas of the present, and 
did not ^rtnk from even the most advanced 
demands of enlightenment. He considered the 
reform not in the sense of historical evolution, 
but 33 " a sign of the highest concepts of tih« 
state." 

Of such different character were these two 
men. And after the . terrible year of the de- 
struction they never sat simultaneously in the 
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advisory coancil of the king. Yet both had in 
'CommOTi the hatred against the foreign op- 
pressor, and the hope for the ultimate liberation 
of the Fatherland through the Prussian state. 
Both worked with the full devotion for the awak- 
ening of the national spirit, the regeneration of 
the state, a revolution to be started by the royal 
House itself, a constitution based on " unity, 
power and nationality," and the final aim of im- 
proving and ennobling all humanity — their ac- 
tirities being so similar that posterity has Hnked 
their names together, whenever it speaks of the 
new Prussian legislation. One of them wanted 
to retain the old-Prussian principles, the other 
wished to introduce democratic ideas into the 
monarchy ; but both planned to enthuse the 
people by means of passing better laws, and by 
permitting those who were fitted therefor to 
participate in the work of the government. 

Because of the dismembered condition of the 
state, and the practical control by the French 
army of even those parts that remained, all in- 
novations could be nothing but temporary 
changes. The establishment of a cabinet coun- 
cil facilitated the government business, in con- 
nection with the General Conference, and Steio 
accepted the portfolio of chairman of this coun- 
cil, after the resignation of Beyme, who had 
been appointed president of the supreme court. 
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Stein retained in office all the former members of 
the council, and all sought to work in harmony. 
It was first only possible to exert proper super- 
vision in the East Prussian section ; but the 
number of great men assembled in this work 
was astonishing. Of these we shall mention 
here only the liberal and businesslike Freiherr 
von Schrotter and his counselor Fricse. 

It was remarkable how Prussia turned back to 
the old institutions of Frederick William I, in 
reestablishing the new administration. In order 
to reconstruct the whole, it was only necessary 
to cleanse the various departments from the 
abuses which had crept in. Then each depart- 
ment was found ready to meet present condi- 
tions. Even President von Schon, who had 
enjoyed a more theoretical than historical train- 
ing, could not but admit that the much abused 
king had really been the most capable, in in- 
ternal government matters, of all of Prussia's 
rulers. 

Of course, not everything succeeded on the 
first trial; we must even acknowledge that not- 
withstanding the collective ability of the emi- 
nent counselors, the greater number of the plans 
and schemes which were made, discussed, ac- 
cepted, and submitted to the king had ultimately 
to be discarded or, at least, not put into execu- 
tion. The movement for a central administra- 
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tion, along the lines laid down by Stein and 
worked out by Altenstein, came to a satisfactory . 
conclusion through its acceptance on November ' 
24, 1808, signed by the king. The whole na- 
tional entity of the state, the cooperation of all 
the forces of national life toward the awakening 
of the national spirit, were to have their center 
in the Staatsrat (state council). This council 
was to include the adult princes of the royal 
House, five active ministers, the passive min- 
isters, several counselors of the ministry, the 
privy counselors (especially those in the min- 
istries of the interior and finance), a private 
secretary and a number of young assistants who 
were to be present for the purpose of learning 
the conduct of state matters, but were without 
the right to vote or to voice their opinions. The 
chairman of this state council was to be the 
king; and its work was to be done in committees, 
as well as in the council as a whole. The com- 
mittees were selected in strict accord with the 
practical knowledge of their members, and the 
ministers, too, were carefully chosen from their 
respective fields of endeavor. The indis- 
criminate mixing of authority, because of local 
or other influences, was avoided; and henceforth 
there was but one minister for foreign affairs, 
one for the interior, one for finance, one for war 
and one for justice. 
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This plan had already received the confirma- 
tion of the king and was to have been put in 
force immediately, when Stein was compelled to 
resign on the demand of Napoleon. His suc- 
cessors, the ministers von Altenstein and von 
Dohna, issued the publicandum of December i6, 
1808, which omitted the Staatsrat and left the 
entire conduct of the state to the five ministers, 
who represented the highest power in the state. 
Count Dohna, however, soon reverted to the 
order of November 24, 1808; and when finally 
the new constitution of the Prussian government 
was finished by Hardenberg on October 27, 1810, 
it contained the provisions of the Staatsrat, out- 
lined above, with but minor amendments. The 
chief amendment was the establishing of the of- 
fice of chancellor of the state, to which Harden- 
berg had been appointed a few months previ- 
ously. The chancellor, instead of the king, was 
to be chairman of the Staatsrat; he was to main- 
tain supervision over all the ministers, particu- 
larly over the departments of finance and the 
interior, which remained without responsible 
ministerial heads for some time. He was also 
to take special interest in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, and to supervise the royal household, 
the royal income and the archives of the state. 
In short, the chancellor of the state .was placed at 
the head of all the nation's business, while the 
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actual installation of the Staalsrat was not accom- 
plished until seven years later. 

Of great importance in the cooperation of the 
central authorities and the provincial officials 
were the four " presidents "—the heads of the 
several provinces of the state, which had been' 
mentioned in the publicandum of 1808, but which 
had been omitted from the constitution of 1810. 
Valuable notations concerning this work have' 
been made by Stein, Altenstein and Schrotter.' 
The four presidents were the permanent repre- 
sentatives of the ministers, and at the same timt 
the trusted confidants of the inhabitants of their 
respective provinces. Without being hampered' 
by administrative detail, they maintained super- 
vision over the whole administration and over 
such business (as, for instance, military and po- 
lice matters) as was really beyond the proper 
sphere of the local chambers. 

Attempts were made, acting on the advice of 
von Vincke, to give the provincial administra- 
tive councils all the advantages and privileges of 
a ministerial college, and to arouse in their 
members the sense of personal responsibility. 
Only the most important matters, concerning 
at least several districts, were decided by the 
council as a whole, or even by the particular 
committee in charge of such matters. All pre- 
liminary steps in individual districts, as well as 
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all minor decisions, had to be made by the local 
councilor himself. By carefully separating the 
various council chambers according to their 
work, these chambers became the actual govern- 
ing bodies of the state, and handled all the state 
business in five divisions: PoHce, education, 
finances, military matters, and the department for 
customs, taxes and internal revenue. The police 
department was not intended to be merely a pre- 
venter of damage and crime, but a factor in the 
improvement of the common weal. This im- 
provement, it now was clear, lay in the abolish- 
ment of the old mercantile system, A policy 
of free trade, domestic as well as foreign, was 
announced, which could not have been made 
more comprehensive, and which lived up to the 
Hardenberg principle of Laisses faire, laisses 

Stein had succeeded in carrying out one re- 
form, which he considered vitally important to 
prevent abuses in a government administered 
solely by paid officials. Each provincial govern- 
ment included nine representatives of the es- 
tates of the province, selected by the king from 
a larger number of delegates chosen at a gen- 
«ral convention in the province. These nine 
delegates had full voting power in all important 
legislation decided by the council chamber as a 
whole. This idea of having representatives of 
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the estates in the administration seems all the 
more extraordinary when it is remembered how 
little uniformity there was among those estates r 
and, as a matter of fact, it was carried out only 
in East Prussia, and even there without lasting^ 
success. 

No field of activity was better suited than 
municipal government to aid in Stein's plans 
of drawing the nation into administrative work. 
The continual cleansing and purifying of the 
city administrations, the untiring efforts of the 
citizens to extend their trade and commerce, the 
remarkably flourishing condition in which they 
had been before the war, had created a pros- 
perity in the cities of Prussia which was the envy 
of their neighbors and which necessarily roused 
an exceedingly favorable impression when com- 
pared with the slipshod methods of other cities. 
The reforms of Frederick William I, and the ad- 
vancement of the tradesman and artisan through 
Frederick II, had served to prepare a soil for 
the growth of civic betterment, such as did not 
exist elsewhere in Europe. It was Stein, too, 
undoubtedly, who was the real father of the 
Prussian municipal law of November ig, 1808, 
although bis share in the proposals and drafts- 
which preceded it was unusually small. It is 
significant, however, that the basis of this 
municipal law lies in two drafts, written by order 
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of vgn Stein by one of the tax commissioners, 
Privy Councilor Frey. This reform, like all 
others made at this time, was given to the cities 
by the king of his own free will. Some of the 
cities were even reluctant to accept this valuable 
and gracious gift. The chief aim now was to 
remove the city's affairs from the supervision of 
the state, in order to " create more interest in 
the community and increase the attractiveness of 
public office, which leads to a lifting up of the 
national spirit, to a studying of general educa- 
tional matters, and to the desire for the posses- 
sion of a good reputation, thereby curbing ego- 
tism and frivolity." That is to say: the root of . 
all the evil sufifered by the nation was to be torn 
out, and in order to render feasible a thorough 
healing of the wound, the state voluntarily sur- 
rendered a portion of its rights to the citizens. 
The control of the police power, of the courts 
and of the safety of the roads was retained by 
the state as representing branches of state 
duties; but the entire internal administration, 
including the municipal budget, the housing and 
care of the poor, schools and the supervision of 
buildings, was placed in the hands of the city 
authorities. The sole restraining clause in this 
liberal municipal law was that the election or 
choice of the highest municipal officers should 
be subject to confirmation by the state. By this 
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the state was assured that its own laws and 
rules would not be broken or defied by the 
municipalities. As a matter of fact, even the 
police power was turned over to the city authori- 
ties in most of the larger towns. 

These reforms made, in every city, a tre- 
mendous change. Where formerly the popula- 
tion of a city had been divided into " classes " 
and " guilds," it now consisted only of " citi- 
zens," and " strangers enjoying citizens' rights," 
The obtaining of these rights of citizenship was 
greatly facilitated. The citizens transferred their 
civic rights to their aldermen, who were elected 
by universal suffrage, while the aldermen chose 
some of their number to form a municipal coun- 
cil, which carried out the resolutions of the 
board of aldermen. The municipal council was 
composed of paid and unpaid counselors — the 
high-soiinding name " senator " had fortunately 
been rejected ! Only those counselors who were 
specialists in some particular branch of municipal 
government (the mayor, trade supervisors and' 
building commissioners) received salaries, and 
even they were elected only for a certain period. 
In the great desire for independence of the 
cities, steps were taken which later proved to 
have been too far-reaching. The supervision of 
the state over the financial affairs of the cities, 
the free disposition which could be made by the 
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board of aldermen of the money, and the fixing 
of the annual budget, as well as the placing of 
the municipal council practically under the or- 
ders of the aldermen — these innovations were 
neither to the best interests of the state nor to 
those. of the cities. 

This very overstepping of the bounds of pru- 
dence in granting greater independence to the 
cities shows the determination with which the 
state attacked the problem of giving to the peo- 
ple an active part in the administration of the 
community, " thereby creating and fostering the 
national spirit," The universal application of 
this new municipal law to all the cities proved, 
later on, a tie of the utmost importance, when 
Prussia was restored to power and many changes 
in the national administration were found neces- 
sary. 

In a similarly liberal manner the artisans' 
guilds were freed from their shackles. As early 
as August, 1807, King Frederick William de- 
cided that the stringent factory law and the 
prohibition of imports were no longer desirable. 
In 1808 new regulations removed the restriction 
in the manufacture of millstones; the operation 
of mills, breweries and distilleries; the compul- 
sory membership in the respective guilds; the 
monopolies of the butcher, baker and grocery 
trades; and finally, as the greatest single item, 
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the restrictions which interfered with free trade 
from country to city, and vice versa. The edict 
of October 27, 1810, also established a new tax- 
ation system which, despite the new and ex- 
haustive demands for money, left margin enough 
for life and expansion. 

Stein had intended to estabhsh, besides the 
municipal law, a village law, with liberal self- 
administration, and also a county law, formu- 
lated somewhat along the lines of the British 
county system. Vincke, especially, had worked 
hard on this plan. After Stein's resignation, 
however, the plan fell through, not so much be- 
cause of the evident hostility of the nobiHty and 
the peasants, but because of the great number of 
propositions and schemes which loaded down the 
Ahenstein-Dohna ministry. It was the crowd- 
ing of many affairs that made the acceptance of 
this plan impossible, although both ministers 
were liberally inclined and greatly in favor of- 
such- legislation. And yet it would have been of 
incalculable value to the state to have had a 
satisfactory village and county law; for the new 
legislation had removed from the old political 
constitution every vestige of economic founda- 
tion by which rural communities could be guided 
and controlled. 

The freeing of the peasants from bondage had 
been one of the great desires of the Prussian 
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rulers of old, pursued at times with the greatest 
fervor, but always meeting with the most deter- 
mined resistance. Why, indeed, should not the 
earnest mind of King Frederick William III oc- 
cupy itself with this heritage from his ancestors, 
which at the same time was So clearly demanded 
by the spirit of the times? The freedom of the 
serfs was, as he declared on the occasion of his 
ascension to the throne, the goal at which he 
would aim throughout the years. He had in- 
tended to reach it gradually, but the unfortunate 
situation demanded and justified a quicker solu- 
tion. We should, however, refrain from using 
the too oft abused terms of " liberty " and " slav- 
ery," and should rather express the matter more 
in accordance with the actual conditions. The 
king issued an edict, on October 9, 1807, " in 
order to remove everything that might prevent 
the individual from attaining that measure of 
affluence which he was able to reach by 
exertion of his power," This edict eliminated 
all distinctions of class in the purchase of 
real estate and property, and permitted the 
nobleman, if he so desired, to engage in 
trade or commerce, without " losing caste," 
The bourgeois and peasant were also permitted 
to exchange their positions and to pass : 
from one class into the other. The edict 
furthermore forbade any and all conditions of' 
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hereditary b'ondage between landowner and 
landtiller. This important section of the law 
went into effect on St. Martin's Day, 1810, on 
which date the last vestige of " slavery," as 
Stein called it, was removed from Prussian soil. 
On the royal lands, bondage was lifted by the 
edict of October 28, 1808, while two further 
edicts in 181 1 settled the relations between land- 
owner and peasant, and changed all remaining 
bondage farms into free land, requiring the 
owner to release the bonded peasant from all 
further claims of servitude. 

By means of these edicts the king actually 
■created entirely new social conditions, backed 
■ solely by his own personal force. As his hand 
thus struck hard and deep into the existing 
order of things, it was but natural that he should 
meet with considerable resistance. Unconcern- 
edly, however, as only a king of Prussia could, 
Frederick WilHam insisted on the revolutionary 
change. This recognition of the demands of 
the times, and this demonstration of the power 
of royalty to master even the most perplexing 
social problems, was well worthy of admiration, 
particularly in those trying times of political 
misery. 

Our explanations have sought to show that 
the men whom the king called to the head of the 
government deserve a full share of the credit 
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for this big reformatory work on the whole 
structure of the state. But to Frederick Will- 
iam himself belongs the chief credit. He not 
only chose his advisers and assistants with an 
open mind and a clear understanding, but he 
supported them and helped them carry their 
efforts to completion in spite of opposition and 
in spite of his own occasional doubts. In order 
to gain the support of Stein, Hardenberg once 
wrote to the latter: " The king has gained much 
through misfortune, and his persistency is 
worthy of great honor. Find the right way or 
manner to discuss your business with him, and 
you will find him ready to help you in anything 
that is good and useful, as I have had occasion 
to discover." And Stein on his part reminded 
his successors, when they hesitated before the 
difficulties of their work, that the decisive will 
power and the proven good common sense of 
the king would give them courage and assure 
the success of their task. Frederick William 
himself, as Clausewitz and Boyen report, used 
to call the innovators in his councils the " good 
party." 

In what other source could one expect to find 
in this misery of political slavery the strength 
for social liberation, except in the hope to pass 
through this misery to political and national 
freedom? One step which was undoubtedly the 
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first and most pressing was the reform of the 
^rmy. It was fortunate indeed that for this re- 
form, too, there were a number of distinguished 
minds gathered around the king. The king him- 
sielf had been . convinced of the necessity for a 
complete reorganization, even before the great 
calamity itself. It was only his fear of hurting 
the feelings "of the "feather dusters" (a jocular 
name for the commanding officers of the Prus- 
sian army, given them because of their hat orna- 
ments) that had prevented him from carrying 
through his reforms with energy. It seemed 
nothing short of heinous even to suggest a com- 
plete revision or reorganization of the great 
Frederick's victorious war structure. But dur- 
ing the war with Napoleon, Frederick William 
made a number of important changes in military 
tactics and in generalship, based on his own per- 
sonal ideas. He now gave his assent to the most 
important propositions of Scharnhorst, who 
afterward declared that the king made many of 
the changes himself. In December, 1806, a royal 
edict was issued, calling for severe punishment 
for the cowardly commanders of the various for- 
tresses which had surrendered. Then, shortly 
after the conclusion of peace, the king nominated 
a commission for the complete reorganization 
of the army, at the head of which he placed 
Scharnhorst. Unfortunately, however, there 
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iVere included in the commission a number of 
opponents of the contemplated reorganization, 
and these caused so much trouble and bickering 
that Stein wrote in December, 1807: " The ispirit 
of intrigue is again rampant in the army, and I 
fear very much that it may obtain the upper 
hand and restore all the old abuses, which 
wrecked the monarchy! " After Stein had been 
removed, General von York hoped that " this 
one crazy head having been crushed,, the rest 
of the poisonous brood would dissolve in its own 
poison." 

But opposed to such vigorous representatives 
of the reactionary party were Gneisenau and 
Grolmann, to whom later were added Count 
Gotzen, the energetic governor general of Si- 
lesia, and Boyen, the heir and successor of 
Scharnhorst. Stein, too, had a voice in the de- 
liberations; and Scharnhorst was appointed 
adjutant general (chief aide de camp) of the king 
on May 31, 1808. This meant the removal of 
. the opposition party from personal contact with 
the sovereign. After this, the thought of re- 
form made rapid progress. Bliicher demanded 
a national army; Prince Augustus urged uni- 
versal military duty; while Clausewitz, the best 
and most talented pupil of Scharnhorst, ex- 
plained the points of reform scientificaily. 
Scharnhorst had to fight against the extremists 
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on the reform side as well as on the other, es- 
pecially when the suggestion was made that of- 
fi(:ers ought to be chosen by the soldiers them- 
selves, thereby removing all real authority from 
the ruler. But more detrimental than alt the 
other opposition to the planned reorganization 
was the terrible financial condition of the state. 
And the most dangerous phase of the reform 
was the chance of arousing the suspicious re- 
.sentment of Napoleon's emissaries, who followed 
each move with the utmost care. In the summer 
of 1808 Napoleon demanded the dismissal of 
Scharnhorst, which was seemingly carried out. 
Secretly, however, the great general remained at 
the head of the army and worked harder than 
ever. 

One high idea was clearly recognized as the 
main duty. The new army must be based on 
moral foundations, welded together by high 
ideals and true education, a national army — 
" representing the union of all the moral and 
physical powers of the citizens of the state;" 
because a fight for the Fatherland, for the inde- 
pendence and honor of the nation, by a universal 
rising of a people, this is the triumph of moral- 
ity. This central idea naturally developed four 
further demands. In the first place, the army 
henceforth must consist of native-born citizens 
only; second (and this demand was a literal rep- 
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etition of the principle of Frederick William I), 
every subject of the state, regardless of birth or 
caste, should be obliged to serve in war ; all the 
inhabitants of a state should be its natural de- 
fenders. The third demand was a change in the 
method of promoting officers. The king prom- 
ised to any soldier who had never committed a 
felony an officer's commission, provided he 
showed knowledge and ability, without the 
sHghtest regard to his patrician or plebeian birth. 
Promotion ev^n to the rank of commanding gen- 
eral was to be made without regard to the 
length of service in the army. Nobody could 
become an officer without having gone succes- 
sively through the ranks of private, sergeant 
and ensign, while the promotion to the rank of 
ensign depended upon successful passing of a 
technical and scientific examination. Promotion 
from ensign to lieutenant was made only after 
another examination, and in addition the consent 
of the officers' corps. The choosing of officers 
solely from the nobility, in the years past, had 
not only served to deprive the army of the tal- 
ents and abilities of the bourgeois part of the 
nation, but it had created in the officers' corps 
the wrong idea that it was no longer necessary 
for a nobleman to possess military ability in 
order to become an officer. As a result, the 
general intelligence and education of officers had 
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deteriorated and was far behind that of other 
professions; and the army itself had become a 
subject of hatred and derision. In the fourth 
place, it was decided to abolish once for all the 
custom of corporal punishment from that 
" caste " to which the entire nation henceforth 
belonged. For "any punishment which would 
be considered dishonorable in any other profes- 
sion or trade must be doubly dishonoring in the 
army." Finally, this definite reintroduction of 
the ancient German principle of universal con- 
scription, of the formation of an army composed 
of all the inhabitants of the state excepting only 
the crippled, insane and criminal, this made 
necessary the fixing of the term of military 
service for a definite period of years. Stein pro- 
posed ten years, Scharnhorst six years. 

Neither Scharnhorst nor Gneisenau made the 
mistake of considering an armed mob an army. 
They knew that the continual training and drill- 
ing on the barrack gifounds, maneuvering in the 
field, sharpshooting and skirmishing remained 
absolutely necessary, after eUminating the seem- 
ingly useless minor matters. Military adminis- 
tration, education, the general staff, the system 
of fortifications and particularly the artillery, 
were subjected to sweeping reforms. It wai 
seen that only by continued general maneuvers, 
by continued common training, could the able- 
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bodied men of the state acqjiine the knowledge 
that they constituted a " aiilitary body." Train- 
ing requires teachers; warlike thought demands 
warriors; and in order to change a whole nation 
into a. body of soldiers, " it was necessary first 
of all to instill in- them, even in peace, a military 
spirit." Heraia lay the greatest difSculty, 
Would Napoleon for one moment permit such 
anT assembling, ot the abie-hodied youths of the 
nation? At first, while part of the state was 
occupied by the French troops, and while iinani- 
cial conditions were at the lowest ebb,, it had 
been decided to limit the size of the standing 
army to 40,000 men. But in the Treaty of Paris 
Napoleon forbade the state of Prussia, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1808, to maintain an army o£ more 
than 42,000 men at any one time. This order 
was a new chain arotind those w^ho had never 
given up the hope that the Fatherland would 
rise again \a all its former splendor. 

Those heroes who were stiU resolved on lib^ 
eration trom the French yoke had to find some 
means of buiiding an, army in secrecy. Who- can 
appreciate what it must have cost those op«nr 
hearted, frank and courageous mea to simulate 
and to- use trickery? How could any oae realize 
a. universal- military service, when the low figure 
of 42,000 soldiers in arms was fixed? In this 
dire necessity Scharnhorst had the novel idea. 
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of giving "trajmng is installineiiits," .'an idea, 
whrdt 3olv«d the whole problem and made the 
army a tnuiy iitstioDal one. 'Each compaiii^ bad 
at tbat time cmly tweaty-five men; iitstCEid of 
keeping these until the expiralton of itihetr futl 
semice term, Schamharst decided to ffiacharge 
five and niDre of them, on leave of absence, and 
to call in an equal number of new, green retruits 
to be (trained. After a month, another five weire 
dischnrged, and fiT>e new recruits added to each 
corapanyi within five ■nronths the whole com- 
pany (had nothing bat "new recrnits." The 
newbjr arained were sent back to their dvil du- 
ties, (trades and professions, att the em3 <of their 
fifth jnonth, to continue quietly m military exer- 
cises under the instnactioia 'orf older (sfficers, -who 
had beem given " leave of absence to go to tbeir 
hamea." This qniet nntitary rnstnnction in t^e 
smatt towns and villages, which usually took 
place m the school yards and gymnasirnns, 
served to stir up the fjcry s>p*rit of the growing' 
boys and students. In this manner Sdharn- 
hors* succeeded in training more than 100,000 
Kriintpers, as they were called, irn maneuvers and 
general military drill. They wereidestined aifew 
years later to become the terror of Napoleon's 
armies. And yet, the scheme was handled So 
carehtUy that Napoleon had no diance ^o pro- 
test against it as a violation of the Paris treatty. 
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To crush the French conqueror was the sote 
idea and aim of the patriots, and the hatred in 
Prussia grew more and more against him as he 
continued to abuse the country and heap upon 
its people shame and derision. As Stein ex- 
pressed it: " To have faith in a man of whom it 
is said ' he has hell in his heart and chaos tn 
his head' is worse than infatuation; there is no 
salvation for the honorable man except to take 
for granted that the scoundrel is capable of -all 
evil," And Heinrich von Kleist, in his Cate- 
chism of the Germans, defines Napoleon as " the 
beginning of all evil, the end of all that is good — 
the Sinner." And again he says: "Mankind 
would be short of expressions sufficiently to de- 
nounce Napoleon, and angels would lack suf- 
ficient breath on the day of judgment," thereby 
speaking from the bottom of the heart of all true 
Prussians and of all contemporary humanity. 

Scharnhorst now considered the time ripe for 
the plans for arming the whole people, which 
he had formulated in 1803. 1806 and 1807. 
Civilians and soldiers were to work hand in hand, 
and only consider themselves servants of the 
state. But as there has been and always will be 
a certain antipathy among refined and educated 
people against tramps and vagabonds, who at 
that time composed most of the standing armies, 
and as there was a strong supposition that the 
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warlike spirit might not be so strongly devel- 
oped among tradesmen and the learned profes- 
sions, Schamhorst proposed at first the forma- 
tion of a militia in addition to the standing army. 
" Under the general conditions," says the re- 
port of the reorganization commission, char- 
acterizing the spirit of the times, " it appears 
necessary that the nation and the government be 
united as closely as possible, that the govern- 
ment, so to say, form an alliance with the na- 
tion, which should bring forth faith in the con- 
stitution and render its independence worth 
while. This spirit cannot exist without some 
latitude in the choice and use of the means to 
attain independence. He who has no such feel- 
ings cannot appreciate them and cannot be ex- 
pected to sacrifice himself for them. A national 
militia, which maintains, arms, clothes and drills 
itself, can have such a spirit. It may never 
feel thus, if it has to pass first through the 
standing army, where its independence is 
hampered through an imagined pressure of 
regulations." 

Schamhorst therefore believed it necessary to 
separate militia and standing army as completely 
as possible. In each community those liable to 
military service were to be divided into two 
classes. The volunteers and those who were not 
able to clothe, arm and feed themselves were to 
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be incorpora^ted ta tbe staQding, airmy ; all others 
in the militia. The choiec of officers- was tO' be 
left to. the militiamen, th* ©ndy requisite b^ng 
theiir necessary ability and educajtioQ. The 
training period' of this militna was iixed at eight 
weeits, later at only four weeks. It is tnie, the 
idea, was Eo teach the manual of aims in all the 
municipal schools and to explain in a general 
way the manieuwering of large bodies of men. 
Scharnhorst also deraaaded the Landsiurm. All 
male tahahitants, able to handle a weapon, were 
to he included in. it,, ajid he had no doubt but 
that Prussia could cajrry out successfully a de- 
fensive plan that had succeeded in Spain, 

It was not long before these plans became a 
reaJity. King and government surrendered 
freely the old-time honored institutions and 
privileges of the state, in order to raise the na^ 
tional spirit of the people and the realizatiao ol 
the comm^unity between state, goverament, army 
and citizens. The people, on their part, met the 
wishes of the government with an ever-increas- 
ing enthusiasm for the Fatherland, and an ever- 
gjtowing fury against the foreign oppressors. 
The refoi;mers had sometimes to meet serious 
resistance from the opponents of any reform-, the 
" moles," as they were called. Here and there 
appeared pamphlets attacking and deriding, thie 
government ; miserable characters dared ocea- 
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sionatly to voice their own dishonorftfele senti- 
ments concerning both the jast and the i«njust, 
but the people as a whole adhered more ifirmly 
than ever to their king. The nation's yearning 
ior freedom, for (he downfall of the tyrant, Ise- 
came ever more powerhil. How could it have 
been otherwise in the state of the Great Elector, 
the great 'Frederick? Men knew the sins of the 
past, the -mista'kes made by even the great Fred- 
erick; but it was the glory which lie had gamed 
ior the Prassian nation, the solemn sense of 
duty with which he had served the state, fhat 
formed the anchors to which the people now 
clung with determination. True, non-Prasshm 
people also 'dialed under the reins of the con- 
queror, and yearned for liberty ; but while in tihe 
rest of Germany the people were satisfied to 
drea-m idly of a vague, half-true conception o£ 
the former splendors 'of imperial 'Germamy, 
Prusua turned back its eyes only a few short 
years, and realized that a troe Tiational exist- 
ence, a naitional independence, could only be 
fottnded upon decisive action and upon the strict 
fulfillment of duty. One had only to look at fhe 
king and his advisers to see in their conscientiews 
work and true morality the promise of na-tional 
freedom. Where else could the people have 
found the idea that the state is a moral person- 
ality, and its nature a mirror of the aentimertts 
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of its citizens? And thus, though Germany's 
political unity had been torn completely 
asunder, the peoples themselves turned back in 
thought to the common treasures of the inner 
national life. With joy and the sincerest fervor 
they revived the German Middle Ages, the arts 
and sages of ancient Germany, Poetry and 
science reached back into the treasures of their 
forebears and redisplayed their wealth of ideal- 
istic possessions. 

With justifiable pride and enthusiasm the 
German people accepted the writings given to it 
by Achim von Arnim and Brentano, in Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (The Boy's Magic Horn); 
the Brothers Grimm in the old German fairy 
tales ; Eichhorn's research in German Justice; 
and Savigny's story of the creative force of a 
national spirit. Liiden, viho dared, despite the 
hirelings of Napoleon, to attack the un-German 
attitude of the Rhenish Federation, wrote the 
first history of the German people; and it was 
with enthusiasm and pride that the people read 
of the accomplishments of their forefathers. 
They knew, they felt, that in order to maintain 
possession of this splendid inheritance of their 
ancestors, they must conquer it anew. It was 
now that the nation began to understand for the 
first time what Schiller had preached concerning 
the duty toward one's country; even the ruling 
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prince of German thought, the aged Goethe, 
worked, unconsciously perhaps, for the national 
awakening. And although one must deplore his 
reluctancy, yet ever since the days of Queen 
Luise the enthusiasm for both Goethe and 
Schiller has formed a mighty bond to bring into 
closer union the scattered ideas of German 
unity. 

Just as the " categorical imperative " could 
have been discovered only by Kant in Prussia, 
the state which represented its corporeal exist- 
ence, so it was that a Roman history (that of 
Niebuhr) came to be written in that state which 
in its cradle had seen nothing of esthetic beauty, 
but had been born amid conditions demanding 
the cleanest and purest development of stern 
realities. Only here and here alone was it possi- 
ble for Arndt, in his writings and poetry, 
Schleiermacher in his sermons, and Fichte in his 
lectures and in his proclamation to duty and to 
sacrifice, to have such a tremendous influence 
upon the minds of the people. What though, on 
the streets, commands were given to the soldiers 
in French 1 In the Cathedral of the Trinity and 
in the assembly halls of the academy in BerHn, 
Unter den Linden, German words sounded 
sonorously, and a German assembly filled with 
sacred enthusiasm formed a quiet but deter- 
mined resolution to cast loose from the enemy 
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and to risk life, limb and property for Icing and 
■cotmtry. 

The best minds of the nation formed secret 
■socieiies, tbe most famous of which was the 
Tugendhmtd, a-nd these showed the pulse beat of 
the nation. Officers of the army formed secret 
■tmderstandings aTid connections, and secreted 
arms, malting comprehensive preparations for 
the ^our of liberation. Yet nothing serves to 
show to better advantage the true monarc^iical 
idea -of tf»e German people than th* fact that no 
one dreamed of starting the contest wrfliout a 
formal call to arms by the king. The treroic 
patriotism was there, just as strong as today; 
and in the flaming -enthusiasm and the desiTe for 
figlit and liberty one was apt to overlook such 
infractions of military discipline as the independ- 
ent warfare of Major Ferdinand von Schfll. 
With deep sympathy and with threatening 
anger the people followed the tragic career and 
end of the brave major and his heroes. It was 
the general voice of the people, not only that of 
the poet, which said that "No emperor, no king, 
bnt freedom and the Fatherland, had sent htm 
on his road to glory." But neither Sdifl] nor 
the few other officers who attempted similar in- 
dependent attacks were able to swerve the'greaft 
mass of the people into the wrong path. 

The Prussian nation, which people had con- 
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sidered a£ capabLa- o£ pnofbuaitg nothing- but sjir- 
diers. and statesmen, now broogbt fortil logical 
thinkers and. critics, poets who were destitijed: to 
heoomje great ruminaries in the starry ^cy, oh 
poetry. The solidity and h«avirLcss of the Ger- 
man character needed such a far-reaching inier^ 
ruptdcKL of its social life, to become aware of fts 
poeticali capahiUties.. Heinrich von Kleist, 
Achiim von. Arnimv Schenkendorf and De la. 
Motte FouquE were Prussians; and their flam- 
ing words asted as. Ughttiing upon the miods. 
What an uplifting, beneficent thought It must 
ha.ve been for those who saw that in all the ■ 
misery and servitude arts and scienaes had 
£ouiid a haven ! It was truly written: in those 
days that " what had been lost in physical' 
power, still: existed spiritually.'' 

This was the thought of the king, and Lt was 
WiJhalm von Humboldt who translated the idea 
into nalaty. The new high school in Berlin was- 
opened in 1810, and among the teachers were 
wren who, like Schleiermacher, Savign.y, Eich- 
hom, Niebuhr, Boeckh, Hufeland and Thaer, 
aoe still considered as eminent authorities, who 
emphaisized the value of science in the conduct 
of huflnan life and the administration of the 
state, and who worked successfully to achieve 
the idieahs they had taught 

Tha belief gained ground that all success was 
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based on the harmonious union of spiritual and 
mental training, with state control; of warlike 
spirit, with moral sense of duty ; of unconditional 
execution of the public duties of the individual, 
with a devotion to the Fatherland. With these 
would come the harmonious development of the 
mind and all the powers of the heart and soul. 
The great idea had to be carried out on the real 
ground of actually existing conditions, with all 
the forces available, even those inherent in the 
idea itself. The ideal belief in the Fatherland 
had to take the place of, or to enlarge, what was 
lacking in physical force. The certainty that the 
Fatherland could not sink had to fill all hearts. 
And this certainty, in order to reign supreme in 
all hearts, must be founded on the belief in an 
eternal Deity, As a matter of fact, however 
different were the religious opinions of the lead- 
ers, every reform in state and nation was carried 
through by a deep religious feeling. From the 
throne down to the lowest cottage, everywhere 
the belief in the old God again appeared, for this 
belief in God was inseparable from a belief in the 
Fatherland. The belief in God again became 
the true inner source of life, and once more it 
became the solemn duty of the state to watch 
that " it never dried up " — as Stein expressed it 
— and that the solemnity of divine service, as 
well as the moral purity of the ministry, be main- 
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tained. For the ministry were, by teaching and 
precept, the instructors of the grown-up people. 
In this manner, state and society were rebuilt 
in Prussia, until, as old Blucher said, no one 
wanted to carry the fetters any longer. The 
king succeeded in calming the reckless and the 
boisterous; yet ever more and more frequently 
there was voiced the question: " Will there ever 
be a foreign situation which will indicate the 
proper moment in which to try and shake off the 
unbearable foreign yoke ? " 
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UNDER THE HEEL OF NAPOLEON 
(1807-1812) 

WITH the Peace of Tilsit (i«07). Na- 
poleon had cntfshed compietety -tibe 
strongest military power of Europe; 
and all his thoughts were now directed toward 
destroying the equally hated naval power of 
England. Unable to attack the Britons by sea, 
he thought of striking them through Spain; and 
in the Spanish War French arms did not succeed 
there in the old accustomed manner. Hence 
Napoleon found himself compelled to withdraw 
the grande armee which lay quartered in Prussia, 
and to send it into Spain. Such a removal of 
the hated French soldiers out of Germany 
would have given a free hand to both 
Russia and Austria, and in order to prevent 
a Prussian, or even German, insurrection Na- 
poleon had to win the friendship of the 
■ Russian czar. This he could accomplish only 
by permitting the czar to carry out his eastern 
plans, in particular those directed toward the 
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acquisittoa oi Moldavia and Wallaehia. Czar 
Alexanitler allowed himself to be placated by thvs 
seeming understanding and approval of Russian 
aims and purposes, and concluded a still closer 
aJJiance with France. Hence it came to pass 
tliat Austria had topostpcme its warlike prepara- 
tions, while Prussia was forced to sign a treaty 
promising aid to the emperor of France in any 
war against Austria. The same treaty, Septem- 
ber 8, 11808, pat all the fortresses on the Oder 
in the hands of French garrisons, thereby pro- 
nouncing the seemingly final " sentence of 
death " over Prussia. It was only by the ex- 
ertion of all his ability that Prince William suc- 
ceeded in eliminating from the treaty the dis- 
missal of Stein. 

There follbwed, in September and October, 
i8o8i the famous meeting between the ezar of 
Russia and the emperor of France, which degen- 
erated' into a general rendering of obsequious 
homage to NapoPeon by all the assembled Ger- 
man princes. It would still have been possible 
for Alexander to save Europe, or at least to 
obtain better terms for Prussia, as he had prom- 
ised to d® on his journey to Erfurt; for Na- 
paieon Tery sorely needed Russia's good will. 
But once again Alexander forsook his friend; 
hedeclared with cold disdain (and to "his royal 
bmrtber'S" face) that he had no interest in the 
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execution of the former treaty stipulations, and 
held that the Oriental expansion plans of Russia 
were more important to him than the liberty of 
the European states. 

Napoleon therefore could go to Spain without 
the fear of a Prussian insurrection ; and when 
his plans went further wrong in Spain, he could 
prepare for a thorough chastisement of Austria 
for its temerity of warlike preparations. The 
Frenchman had held out a sure bait with which 
to catch Russia's friendship. No matter how 
sweetly spoken were the czar's words of friend- 
ship, when the royal Prussian couple visited him 
in St Petersburg in January, 1809, he held fast 
to his alliance with Napoleon. He was even 
ready to fight side by side with Napoleon in the 
threatened assault on Austria. Prussia, with 
French armies in the country, French armies to 
the West, Russian legions to the East, Saxon- 
Polish friends of France in South and East, 
gagged and watched suspiciously by Napoleon, 
Prussia could not even think of coming to Aus- 
tria's assistance! England was averse to send- 
ing help or reenforcements; and the Vienna 
Hofburg declined even to make a Prussian 
treaty. Despite all these obstacles, there was 
hope among the members of the war party that 
the insurrection would now take place. Even 
King Frederick William himself believed occa- 
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sionatly that the czar would, when it came to 
action, rush with him to the help of Austria ; 
yet in his innermost heart he despaired of any 
real success against Napoleon. Moreover, Alex- 
ander soon showed his Napoleonic friendship by 
more than words, and sent his troops against the 
archduke Ferdinand; while Austria, even in 
this precarious situation, committed black trea- 
son by sending Colonel Steigentesch to Konigs- 
berg, for a confidential talk with the king and 
queen of Prussia, and later ordering the colonel 
to repeat the " confidential talk " to the ambas- 
sador of Jerome Napoleon, Nevertheless the 
Prussian ministry boldly ordered payments to 
France stopped, though they sought to reas- 
sure Napoleon with th e idea that the large 
bodies of troops collected at various points were 
intended for his assistance, as stipulated in the , 
Treaty of Paris. Even after the French had 
gained the victory of Wagram, and humbled 
Austria had agreed to an armistice, even then 
Frederick WiUiam still had hopes of a successful 
revolt and sent Knesebeck with new proposi- 
tions to Emperor Francis and to the czar of 
Russia. 

Was it any wonder, after Austria's big victory 
at Aspern and the Peace of Vienna (October 14, 
1809), that Napoleon turned with the whole of 
his fury to vent it upon weak Prussia? To sat- 
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isfy and calm Napoleon, the Prussian royal 
family agreed to leave its country security and 
return to the royal palace in Berlin, December, 
1809. They were received by the people with 
a tremendous demonstration of joy and enthusi- 
asm. Yet the procession was in truth a humili- 
ating spectacle at which many gnashed their 
teeth ; for the king lost all his freedom and all 
remaining independence amid the bayonets of 
the French soldiers around him. The words 
which Colonel von Krusemarck, when sent by 
the king to congratulate Napoleon on his peace 
with Austria, had to hear were scathing. Na- 
poleon told the envoy bluntly that Prussia had 
planned war on him, had broken its treaty, and 
was going to be punished. New indemnities 
were only the least of these punishments, for 
soon it became evident that the haughty con- 
queror planned not only the seizure of Silesia, 
but the complete demolishment and disarming 
of Prussia — "the miHtary party is out of season 
in Prussia! " 

The situation in the state was so discouraging, 
bankruptcy seemed so near, that the ministers 
with the recklessness of despair urged upon the 
king the refusal of Napoleon's infamous de- 
mands. But the king did not follow their ad- 
vice. On the contrary, in June, 1810, he called 
Hardenberg to the head of the government with 
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the most far-reaching powers, and NapolecHi, 
believing that Hardenberg would find some way 
in which to pay France the necessary funds, was 
gracious enough to leave him unhampered, al- 
though at one time he had bated Hardenberg 
from the bottom of his heart. Hardenberg's 
call to office was the last piece of good news 
destined fw Queen Luise. A few weeks later, 
the gracious queen went on a short journey to 
her home, from which she never returned. She 
died on July 19, 1810, of a broken heart, and 
the weeping people standing around her bier 
vowed that, despite Napoleon, her ashes at least 
shoafd rest in a free Germany. 

Hardenbei^ had really the. intention of col- 
lecting the means to pay the French indem- 
nities and requisitions; but be bad little 
success, because of the complete exhaustion 
of the state. He promised to meet the 
French demands in full, no matter how 
unjust they were. More and more unbearable 
grew the detestable conditions caused by the 
continental blockade, which was completed by 
the various orders of 1810, especially the tariff 
of Trianon, which was intended to destroy Brit- 
ish commerce and to favor that of France. But 
without a protest Prussia submitted to each im- 
perious command from the Seine. This seeming 
submission at least served to hide from the mas- 
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ter of trickery and lies the continual internal 
development of Prussia, which was growing 
stronger and stronger all the time. 

The Peace of Vienna now caused a shifting of 
France's most important continental policy, that 
of friendship for Russia. The cordial relations 
between France and Austria which this .peace 
treaty made possible were further strengthened 
by the marriage of Napoleon to the daughter of 
the emperor of Austria, the one-time " German 
emperor,"- The understanding with the czar 
had now lost much of its former value for Na- 
poleon, and, with Austria's cession of parts of 
Galicia and on the shores of the Adriatic, France 
became such a close neighbor of Russia that a 
war between them seemed merely a question of 
time. And now, in his cruelty to Germany, Na- 
poleon piled, as the ancient phrase was, " Ossa 
on Pelion " : in the midst of a year of peace, rSio, 
on July 9, he suddenly annexed Holland, and 
on December 10 he declared the mouths of the 
Ems, Weser, Elbe and Trave, with the cities 
of Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck, French terri- 
tory. This was an infamous mockery of the 
German Fatherland, and a tightening of the 
chain around Prussia; but it was also a threat 
against Russia by advancing French territory to 
the Baltic — a purely Russian sphere of interest. 
It was furthermore a violation of treaties and a 
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personal insult to the czar. By this annexation, 
the duke of Oldenburg, a relative of Czar Alex- 
ander, was excluded from the Oldenburg throne, 
which had been given to him a short time be- 
fore. Alexander felt as if Napolepn had boxed 
his ears in full view of all Europe; and, begin- 
ning with the summer of i8io, both he and 
Napoleon armed for the final fight which would 
decide the supremacy in Europe. 

It was clear now that Prussia had to arm as 
much as it could ; for no matter how the war 
might end, Prussia was certain to be the battle- 
field, or at least the direct road of attack. It 
had to choose between France and Russia; the 
idea of neutrality in this situation was unthink- 
able. For a neutral Prussia would most as- 
suredly have been scooped up and tied into a 
laurel wreath for the victorious Napoleon. 
Forged letters, which nevertheless clearly mir- 
rored the views of Napoleon, had disclosed the 
intention of France to demolish the state com- 
pletely, as had been repeatedly stated in the 
French official paper, Le Moniteur. Such a 
demolition might well be considered by France 
i good beginning for a war against Russia. 
Even Champag^ny, the French minister of for- 
eign affairs, voted for the dismemberment of 
Prussia. 

The Prussians realized also that even if the 
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Bnssians won the war, Prussia would not gain 
anything; and a complete Russian victory was 
impossible so long as Rnssia kept up its ^^ting 
with Turkey. Neither the king nor Harden- 
■feerg shared the optimistic opinion of Scharn- 
horst, who saw in the preparation of the Prus- 
sian people a powerful factor for liberation. 
Both deplored the lack of competent leaders in 
the Russian and Prussian armies; and in view 
of the proverbial luck of Napoleon in battle, 
Frederick WilHam no longer believed in the pos- 
sibility of victory over him. The king and Har- 
denberg also considered it necessary to continue 
the reforms in operation for a few years at least, 
in order to strengthen the state by a little longer 
time of rest and peace. Hence, during the whole 
fearful year of 181 1, the maintenance of peace 
was the chief task of the Prussia.n ambassadors 
at Paris and St. Petersburg, General von Kruse- 
marck and Colonel von Scholer, respectively. 
One shrewd step toward peace was the sending 
of Prince von Hatzfeldt to Paris, with a message 
of congratulation to Napoleon, on the occasion 
of the birth of the latter's son. Hardenberg 
gained the consent of the king to this enrbassy 
only after much effort and argument. 

The soothing words which came from Paris at 
that time, referring to all the differences as 
"merely passing clonds," could not deceive the 
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people for any length of time; the more so as 
France refused to evacuate Glogau, as agpreed, 
upon the payment of the installment due on the 
indemnity, and instead demanded Prussia's dis- 
armament, in April, King Frederick, William 
carefnlly explained to the czar the ditlicult posi- 
tion in which Prussia would be in case of open 
hostHities between Russia and France, and how 
cautious he himself had to be not to subject 
Pniaaa to swift and complete annihilation. 
Under the impression of the new demands of 
Napokon, he wrote to the czar, on April 12: 
" In my absolute uncertainty concerning the de- 
signs of Napoleon regarding Prussia, I am afraid 
that he will only declare himself at the moment 
of actually attacking Russia, and that in the 
meantime he will take all steps to paralyze the 
small forces remaining to me, and to rob Prussia 
of all its au:xiliary resources. These matters ap- 
pear to me as equally important to Your Maj- 
esty. May I count with confidence upon your 
assistance? Will your armies come to my sup- 
port, if I am attacked and my provinces are 
invaded by Napoleon or his allies in violation 
of the treaties? I must know your decision. 
Sire, in order to be able to make my own in the 
difficult situation which may present itself." 

The intention of the king, undoubtedly, was 
to come to an understanding with Russia. Aua- 
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Iria, however, because of the Russian war 
against Turkey and the cession of Galicia, had 
become a bitter enemy to the czar and was sure 
to refuse him any assistance against Napoleon. 
Hardenberg again feared the Polish desires of 
Russia, and, finally, there was as yet no real 
necessity that the war should actually break out. 
It was most certain, however, that if Prussia 
made a treaty with Russia and France did not 
open war on the czar, Prussia would be exposed 
in the most dangerous manner. For this reason 
Hardenberg started a new series of negotiations 
with St. Marsan, the French ambassador at Ber- 
lin, and through Krusemarck at Paris. At the 
same time Frederick William sent another 
urgent appeal to Alexander. Not a single in- 
stant, he wrote, would he hesitate to fight on 
the side of Russia, if the czar would ally himself 
with Austria, would guarantee the independ- 
ence of Poland, and would keep his armies in 
readiness near the Prussian frontier, where they 
could support him. But as long as none of these 
conditions was fulfilled, how could he maintain 
the safety of his country, without allying him- 
self with France? He could only pray that the 
war might be avoided. 

With angry displeasure the army leaders fol- 
lowed the new negotiations in Paris. Scharn- 
faorst, in particular, was openly for an alliance 
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with Russia, and tried hard to rninimize the 
fears of the king and Hardenberg with the cer- 
tainty of his faith in final victory. " We should 
fight," he exclaimed confidently, " and God will 
give us victory! " " He reads his Adam Smith," 
said Gneisenau, referring to Hardenberg's po- 
litical and economical reforms, " and forgets the 
history of the world. Get iron ! An iron will, 
an iron breast, and iron arms ! And when 
you have them you will not lack the money 
either." 

At this point it was Napoleon himself who 
brought king and chancellor to a decision in 
favor of Russia. The derision with which he 
declined Hardenberg's proposal of an alliance, 
the vigor with which he continued his military 
preparations, and his retention of the fortress 
Glogau, decided the king to send another letter 
to the czar, and also to intrust Scharnhorst with 
a personal message and with authority to discuss 
with the czar the necessary military prepara- 
. tions. The king openly declared in his letter 
that while he had to preserve the semblance of 
an alliance with France, in case of actual fight- 
ing he would take no other side than that of 
Russia. But he only made this declaration 
under the condition that Russia give active as- 
sistance; he " trusted that Alexander would en- 
deavor to the best of his abiUty to win Austria 
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to his aide " — the peace with Turkey had been 
concluded io the meantiine ; he " counted upon " 
the czar not to conclude any peace which did not 
provide for the existence and interests of Prus- 
sia; and finally "reminded" the empercw 
that he expected Prussia to regain at least 
those territories which it had lost in the last 
war. 

Gneisenau was now called to work, and threw 
himself heart and soul into tiie military prepara- 
tions which Scharnhorst had developed so 
splendidly. As early as Febrnary, Scharnhorst 
had collected and trained an additional ii,ooo 
Kriimpers and had succeeded in winning the 
king's consent to this method of procedure. 
Under the pretense of expecting daily a landing 
of English troops, yes, even with the express 
consent of Napoleon, an order was issued in 
April to all troops, recalling the reserves then 
on leave of absence. New detachments of 
Kriimpers were being trained every month, and, 
under the excuse of raising some necessary la- 
boring forces, regular workmen's brigades were 
formed. Near Schwedt a new bridge was 
thrown over the Oder, and the fortresses o£ 
Graudenz, Spandau, Pillau and Colberg, the 
" vital spots of Prussian power," were given, 
larger garrisons well supplied with powder and 
provisions. Prussia now had 124,000 men, of 
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whom 74,537 were actually under arms and in 
readiness. Gneisenau now took up the old sug- 
gestion of Scharnhorst, " to develop and pre- 
pare a plan for a popular insurrection," by means 
■of which, the defense of the country was to re- 
crive its real force and importance. This idea, 
which was later regarded with so much distrust, 
gained the consent of the king; and messengers 
were sent into all the districts of Prussia, with 
instructions to prepare the popular mind for the 
£Oming storm against the tyrannic dictator. 

But the days of rejoicing in the final insurrec- 
-tion of the nation were short-lived. Napoleon 
addressed the Russian ambassador in Paris with 
the most brutal frankness, and, while demanding 
■peace, threatened war in the most terrible form. 
King Frederick William still did not give up all 
hope, even the small semblance which was con- 
tained in Napoleon's demand for peace with Rus- 
sia sufficing him. " Let those exalted heads," 
he declared, " which only see salvation in war, 
go their own way " ; he believed that a war under 
present conditions could only be waged under 
the worst auspices*. Hardenberg immediately 
leaned to the alliance with France, and con- 
vinced the king that it would be good policy to 
submit to Napoleon, when the latter demanded 
disarmament in a definite and firm manner. The ■ 
iking thereupon sent a letter to Napoleon ; but 
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this step gained nothing, for Napoleon sent back 
an ultimatum, threatening an invasion of the 
country within three days, if actual disarmament 
had not been carried out by that time. The 
king even had to permit a French official to 
travel throughout the country and to view with 
his own eyes the steps taken for disarmameftt. 
And added to all these humiliations was the 
uncertainty of what Russia was going to do. 
The czar had not yet considered it necessary to 
answer the letter of King Frederick William, 
written on July 16, and the Prussian envoy 
plenipotentiary, General Scharnhorst had to 
wait ten days in St, Petersburg before he was 
even granted an audience. As late as October 
messages of peace still came from St. Petersburg 
to Berlin, voicing Alexander's peaceful inten- 
tions and urging the king to try and remain on 
friendly terms with both the emperors. What 
could one expect? What could one hope? And 
just at that time Napoleon declined in the most 
peremptory manner the Prussian proposals. 
Again Hardenberg changed his course and 
urged the king, in a splendid memorial, dated 
November 2, to leave Berlin, ally himself with 
Russia and negotiate with both Austria and 
England. 

On the same day Scharnhorst returned from 
St. Petersburg, bringing with him the signed 
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convention of the czar, dated October 17. The 
document was not exactly unfavorable, but it 
made the advance of Russian armies dependent 
upon an actual attack by France, or the collec- 
tion of large bodies of French troops on the 
Vistula — not the Elbe. Although the Prussian 
ambassador in St. Petersburg, Colonel von 
Scholer, considered the terms highly satisfac- 
tory, Scharnhorst himself was not very pleased, 
and was undecided as to how the king and Har- 
denberg would accept them. He intimated at 
the very outset that nothing better could have 
been obtained. The Austrian minister, Metter- 
nich, too, told Scharnhorst coldly that he did not 
consider them satisfactory, and this happened 
at a moment when the general had the right to 
expect from Metternich a more favorable re- 
ception. However one may view this military 
convention, the king received the impression 
that not much military help was to be expected 
from Russia, at least no such help as was neces- 
sary in any fight with Napoleon. The Russian 
army would probably retreat at the first oppor- 
tunity, and would resume its usual defensive 
tactics, which it had agreed to forsake only in 
order to gain the assistance of Prussia. 

The king therefore despaired not only of the 
friendship of Alexander, but also of his ability. 
He was likewise certain that Austria would not 
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lift a finger in the defense oi either Kussia or 
Prussia. As a result, he again took up the nego- 
tiations with France, despite the latter's refusal 
of his former proposals. Simultaneously he de- 
cided to make a last attempt to hrir>g Austria 
into a war with Naptrfeon, by communicatiog' 
his negotiations- with Alexander to Vienna. He 
even ccMisented to send Scharnhorst with thts 
message, although he knew that the general, be- 
cause of his marked personality, would probably 
create an ill feeling at the Hofbnrg; Scharn- 
horst undertook this mission simply in order to 
be able to say he had left nothing untried, for 
he had no longer any doubt about Frederick 
William's decision. And as the king had ex- 
pected, so it happened. Austria had no intention 
of discarding its new alliance with France, and 
it required all the intrigue and trickery of Met?- 
ternich to hide from Scharnhorst Austria's plan 
to use the Prussian difficulties in such a wa-y 
as to regain Silesia. Scharnhorst himself wat 
now convinced that all the hopes which he had 
fostered were lost. The journey to Viemn* 
had failed completely, and that to St. Peters- 
burg had not brought the results consideied 
necessary by the king. There remained no othe» 
coarse for Prussia but to take France's part It 
was no longer a question for the king, how Na:- 
poleon could be vanquished. Under the circuoi- 
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stances no one could even dream of a victory 
over 'the French usurper. 

The negotiations with Napoleon had shown 
the certainty that nothing could be expected 
from him but the Va victis of Brennus ; yet an- 
other attempt was made to conserve peace be- 
tween Russia and France by sending Adjutant 
General von dem Knesebeck to St. Petersburg. 
Even this remained without result. Napoleon's 
preparations indicated that the advance of the 
French armies might begin any day, and it ac- 
tually commenced on February 26, 1812, when 
French troops invaded Prussian Pomerania. A 
few days later they entered the territory of 
Magdeburg and were on tbe way to Branden- 
burg. Their march was the open declaration of 
war. All troubles were forgotten for the mo- 
ment. Feverish preparations followed, and the 
French ambassador was even told that war had 
begun. The final orders for an advance against 
the French were to have been issued, the hour 
of six o'clock in the afternoon of March 2 was 
chosen for the beginning of the march, and 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Boyen had asked for 
their dismissal from office (to deceive the sus- 
picions of Napoleon) and been given important 
orders for the carrying out of further military 
preparations. At the height of the excitement 
a courier arrived from Paris with the treaty 
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which Prussia had before asked in vain. It had 
been signed by Napoleon on February 24. 
Moreover, not 200,000 men, as Gneisenau had es- . 
timated, but 550,000 were advancing in the vast 
French army to war upon Russia, and to enforce 
the terms of the convention with Prussia. The 
warlike movement of the Prussian troops was 
promptly checked and the treaty with Napoleon 
was ratified by King Frederick William on 
March 5. 

Thus Prussia was again beaten without a 
fight. For all the wars of Napoleon, excepting 
in Spain, Italy and Turkey, Prussia was com- 
pelled to give assistance. In the coming war 
with Russia it was called on to supply a corps 
of 20,000 men with 60 cannon. In fact, as Napo- 
leon himself admitted, the alHance of Prussia 
was worth to him as much as an army of 
120,000 men. Every kind of recruiting was sub- 
ject to Napoleon's consent; the commanders of 
the fortresses of Colberg and Graudenz were 
under the orders of the French; the neutrality of 
defenseless Silesia was restricted to Breslau, 
Oels and Brieg; and the entire remainder of 
Prussia, with the exception of Potsdam, and al! 
its resources were open to Napoleon the Terri- 
ble. Prussia also had to support the French 
armies, payment for this to be deducted from 
the indemnities still due; to supply them with 
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wagons, horses and munitions, and to carry out 
without argument every requisition of the 
French generals. 

Again the hope of the patriots had been 
smashed, again their burning desire for a battle 
. for freedom, honor and independence had been 
crushed. It now seemed as if all salvation and 
liberation from the foreign yoke must be gone 
forever. Tortured hearts cried to heaven, and 
a sacred determination filled the men who had 
prepared so carefully for the fight for freedom, 
who had drilled the nation in arms, who had 
inflamed the minds and had done everything to 
create an insurrection of the whole nation, who 
had given it that leadership which must result 
in ultimate victory. In fact, there is no doubt 
but that Prussia could have sent 300,000 sol- 
diers into a fight against Napoleon; that Har- 
denberg's negotiations with England for muni- 
tions and arms might have been brought to a 
successful conclusion; that it was for Napoleon 
an immeasurable advantage to open the war on 
the Vistula and the Niemen, his armies firmly 
planted in the military power of Prussia; and 
that the shedding of blood and loss of life and 
property through this alliance with him de- 
ducted just that much from the forces which later 
fought against him. 

Even to this day Prussia can understand the 
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deep pain which was felt by those patriotic 
Prussians, but it can also understand why the 
king despaired of undertaking a war of such ter- 
rible consequences. The advice of diplomats and 
generals, and the readiness of the individual to 
sacrifice everything for the Fatherland, are a 
different matter from the responsibility of a 
monarch who with one stroke of his pen must 
risk the existence of the state, the welfare and 
the life of ail his subjects. Difficult and full of 
dangers indeed was the position of the king. 
Perhaps no other man had ever been so unhap- 
pily placed. Incessantly he was torn between 
the duties of a sovereign and the inclinations of 
his own heart, and one can understand how he 
must have suffered through his inability to 
follow the dictates of the latter. He was as in 
a fever; on each side of his path was an abyss 
awaiting him. Finally, after struggling for a 
full year, and under the immediate pressure of 
the powerful enemy, he had decided for the 
cause which personally he hated. Forced by 
dire necessity he walked the path opposed to 
his desires and inclinations. The favorable 
changes which he had hoped for had, in his 
opinion, not materialized. Only if Austria, Rus- 
sia and Prussia together had exerted all their 
powers could he have expected a favorable end- . 
ing of 3 war against the genius and preponder- 
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ance of Napoleon ; Prussia, standing alcme by the 
side of Russia, would have been annihilated — 
if not with mathematical certainty, at least with 
the utmost probabiiity. 

Frederick William had not yet learned to be- 
lieve in the terrible, irresistible force of the na- 
tional spirit, the angered soul of the people, on 
which Scharnhorst and Gneisenau calculated. 
The king, on the contrary, rather feared that 
maddened spirit. This is to be regretted, but 
sufferings such as Frederick WiUiam had experi- 
enced can stifle the most venturesome soul. One 
cannot consider as a fault that caution which 
has distinguished the prophetic souls of the 
greatest heroic natures; and the king in his re- 
sponsible position could not risk the ordeal, the 
mighty and swiftly approaching divine judg- 
ment Even Scharnhorst had declared that 
Providence would have to work a miracle in 
order to save Prussia from destruction in this 
war, Austria had emphatically refused her aid, 
and Frederick William expected nothing from 
the Russian military convention. And how could 
the king overloc^ the unreliability proven by 
Russia four times, in 1805, 1807, 1808 and 1809? 
How could he believe in Alexander now, when 
the czar said nothing about the war question 
and declined to express himself on the matter of 
military assistance with that precision which the 
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king demanded and which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the terrible war drama to be staged 
against Napoleon? One single successful blow 
of ■ Napoleon against Russia — and who could 
guarantee that Alexander would not again make 
peace, a peace which would wipe allied Prussia 
off the map of Europe? How Napoleon would 
treat this " miserable nation, which he could not 
like because there was always such a strong re- 
sistance among its thinkers," even if it had acted 
in unison with him, that indeed was a doubtful 
matter. According to all human possibilities it 
seemed clear that Napoleon could not treat 
Prussia quite so shamefully if it helped as if it 
opposed him. The decision made by the king 
gave at least the hope that " an existence might 
be maintained, which later might regain, in the 
course of future events, its former splendor." 

Men like Scharnhorst and Gneisenau had a 
more reckless patriotism; but the king was a 
better diplomat. Many an officer believed that 
the fight for the Fatherland should be above 
obedience to the sovereign, and resigned 
from the army. But he who had been hit 
the hardest, who had done by far the 
greatest work in preparation for an insurrec- 
tion, Scharnhorst, remained true to his king. 
Despite tempting offers from other countries, his 
great soul never doubted his king. And in view 
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of the faithfulness and confidence shown by this 
best of all subjects, this creator of the new army, 
this soul best prepared for the great fight, the 
sting is taken out of the reproaches which have 
been hurled at the king for his vacillating, hesi- 
tating, trembling and faint-hearted policy of 
those years. The dehght with which E. M. 
Arndt exclaimed, " There is no freer life possi- 
ble than with good soldiers," referred to his 
companionship with Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
Boyen and Prince August, and characterized 
those officers who remained faithful to their king, 
even though devoured by a desire to fight against 
the tyrant. Such loyalty as theirs distinctly dis- 
proved the commonly expressed idea of the day, 
that things were so bad in Prussia, anyway, that 
they could not become worse. 
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THE WAR OF LIBERATION 
(1813-1814) 

THE events which followed belong to the 
history of the world, and are well known 
everywhere. With an army of 450,000 
soMiers, among whom was the Prussian corps 
under the command of General York, Napoleon 
crossed the Russian frontier. While York 
fotight smaller battles in the Baltic provinces in 
company with Macdonald, the mighty Napoleon 
beat the Russian army at Smolensk and hurried 
in forced marches to Moscow, There, before the 
sacred citadel of the Russian empire, he admin- 
istered a second defeat to the czar. 

As early as August. Scharnhorst had prophe- 
sied the defeat of the Russians, because, he said, 
they did not utilize their peculiar advantages — 
the enormous distances of the empire — in their 
defense. At first all happened as he had fore- 
told. But at Moscow, rather than yield the 
capital to the French, the heroic General Rostop- 
schin chose the deliberate destruction of the sa- 
IS6 
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cred city that to Russians stood as the symbol of 
their religion and thetr nation. And what maa 
had failed to do, the conflagration accomplished. 
Hesitating for a few days, Napoleon was forced to 
commence his retreat from the heap of rutns. 
He recognized his danger, and asked the czar 
for an armistice. This the latter refused 
upon the urgent advice of Stein, the exiled Prus- 
sian leader who now had full revenge upon 
Napoleon. 

In this disastrous retreat of the French army 
there was shown the enormous latent strength 
of Russia, of those forces which Scharnborst had 
called Russia's best defense — the seemingly in- 
finite distances. A battle in which the Russians 
were the victors compelled Napoleon to make 
his retreat over the same road by which he had 
advanced, and the elements themselves seemed 
to come to the assistance of the czar. Winter 
arrived with a piercing cold that was absolutely 
unprecedented, and tortured the French armies 
in a frightful manner. But more terrible, more 
ghastly than the headlong flight over the snow- 
fields of western Russia, was the disastrous 
crossing of the Beresina. Attacked in flank and 
rear by the skirmishing Russian cavalry, the 
French attempted to cross the icy waters. The 
entire grande armee, starved and emaciated be- 
cause of Napoleon's errors in arranging for pro- 
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visions and supplies, was practically annihilated 
in this battle at the Beresina. Only straggling, 
crippled individuals, or small detachments of 
half-frozen figures, reached the frontier. 

Yet even these poor, decrepit creatures, once 
across the German frontier, became so overbear- 
ing and so insolent that no one could have pity 
on them. " Never before," said E. M. Arndt, 
"did the Angel of Death hold such a harvest; 
never was there seen such disguising and hiding, 
such traveling in secret, as during these weeks 
between Konigsberg, Danzig and Berlin, and 
further toward the west. Never in the world's 
history did the greatest misfortune of a nation 
more resemble a masked carnival than this 
French retreat — and yet, its misery was almost 
beyond the limit of mere tears." But he who 
bore the French imperial purple robes was least 
affected by the divine judgment. He had the 
news of the disaster published in France with the 
brazen postscript: "My health has never been 
better." 

From all sides there now came petitions and 
requests to the king, urging him to break the 
unnatural alliance. Even the old opponents of 
the new order of things, as, for instance, Fr. 
August Ludwig von der Marwitz, pointed to the 
deeds of the great Frederick and demanded an 
immediate rising. Now truly the moment had 
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arrived, to risk all and everything for liberty, 
honor and independence. But even now the king 
did not think the time fulfilled, and hesitated to 
fight for life or death against him who had 
" trampled upon us, tricked us, cheated us, and 
committed crimes of ail kinds in our land," as 
General Biilow fiercely declared. In company 
with Austria, the king hoped to enforce peace 
by an armed neutrality. The Prussian work of 
preparation and mobilization progressed but 
slowly, and nobody thought for a moment that 
Napoleon would admit defeat and lay down his 
arms. Even now he was giving orders to con- 
centrate large armies at Magdeburg, raising new 
levies by conscription. 

Not even the news of the bold deed of Gen- 
eral York led to an open breach with Napoleon. 
In a mill near Tauroggen, York had signed on 
his own responsibility an alliance with the Rus- 
sian general von Diebitsch, fully aware of the 
terrible consequences of his step, but firm in the 
conviction that the czar would unite his forces 
with the king and would not again lay down his 
arms before Prussia had regained its old fron- 
tiers. The convention might, York wrote to the 
king, lead to his own death on the sand heap 
(pubHc execution ) , but it gave the Russian 
armies the freedom of activity, saved East Prus- 
sia from destruction, and gave the king an oppor- 
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tunity to start the -war which would decide the 
freedom of Prussia, the liberty of Europe. 
" This is the moment," wrote the intrepid sol- 
dier, " to place ourselves alongside our an- 
cestors, or else — may God prevent it! — be de- 
spised and disowned by them forever. Let us 
fight, let us earn our national freedom and in- 
dependence! To accept this freedom and inde- 
pendence as a present from any one would place 
the nation on the public pillory of wretchedness, 
and would abandon it to the contempt of the liv- 
ing and of posterity.* 

New letters now came from the czar which 
assured the king of his real friendship and his 
faithfulness, while Napoleon, in his hurried mo- 
bilization of fresh troops, showed little inclina- 
tion to keep the terms of even his last treaty 
with Prussia. He answered in an offhand 
manner the Prussian requests for payment of 
the sums agreed upon for the maintenance of the 
French army in the country, and even ordered 
his commanders in the Prussian fortresses to 
make out requisitions in violation of the treaty. 
Napoleon thus placed himself in the wrong, even 
formally; and the most tender conscience need 
not shrink from breaking away from him who 
" in fortune and misfortune treated Prussia with 
nothing but suspicion and disdain." At last the 
struggle in King Frederick WiHiam's heart was 
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ended, and the better part of his nature, his de- 
sire for the right of the oppressed against the 
oppressor, gained the upper hand. He resolved 
to let the war commence, even without Austria's 
assistance. What must have been his feelings, 
humbled by the blows of fate in the death of his 
qaeen and his own fall from power, when he 
listened to the confirmation of his plans by his 
successor, the crown prince. The latter repeated 
the words ; " I believe in Him who sayeth to ar- 
rogance : ' Thy proud breakers shall stop here ! 
The dawn of a new day is nigh ! ' " 

On January 23, 1813, the king proceeded to 
Breslau where, freed from the oppression of the 
French soldiers, he could announce his decision. 
On the 28th he assembled a commission, consist- 
ing of Hardenberg and the generals von Hake 
and Scharnhorst, to discuss the immediate and 
most rapid increase of the Prussian military 
forces. On February 3, the young men aged be- 
tween seventeen and twenty-four years, who had 
been examined and trained, were called to the 
colors, to form the volunteer riflemen. On the 
9th, all exemptions from military duty, granted 
heretofore, were suspended by law, and on the 
I2th the entire field army was ordered 
mobilized. 

Yet even now all bridges had not been de- 
stroyed, all ships had not been burned. Once 
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more the king offered new conditions to Na- 
poleon, on February 13, although the French 
emperor had forbidden on the loth the continu- 
ance of all negotiations with Russia. The new 
conditions demanded only the payment of the 
sums agreed upon by Napoleon for the support 
of his army, and the withdrawal of French 
troops from the district west of the Elbe, and 
were therefore so easy that Napoleon could have 
accepted them at once. Hardenberg, it is true, 
believed that even if this should happen there 
would still be enough causes for war, while no 
one could doubt, as Alexander wrote, that Na- 
poleon had broken every one of the articles of 
the Tilsit treaty in the most unheard-of manner. 
Who would deny to the Prussian nation the 
moral and formal right, when necessity required 
it, to withdraw from the shameful alliance, and 
to fight for the freedom and honor of the 
Fatherland? 

How deep was the joy among the people as 
finally it became evident that the great sacred 
war for country and liberty, for honor and ex- 
istence, had at last drawn near! In Berlin and 
in the provinces, every man was aflame with the 
desire to take up arms. The East Prussians, 
saved by York from Russian attack, called to- 
gether the Landtag; and when Stein appeared 
before it, the estates rendered homage to their 
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king for his faithfulness; they gave "faith for 
faith." Of their own free will they passed a 
Landwehr law, strengthened in their work by 
the courageous behavior of Freiherr von Stein, 
It was Stein, too, who advised the czar to com- 
plete the negotiations with Prussia, which were 
dragging along in Kalisch, by sending a personal 
representative to the king. The treaty was 
signed at both Breslau and Kalisch on February 
27 and 28. However far the Polish expansion 
plans of the czar might lead, and however they 
might endanger the Prussian frontier in the 
future, this treaty remained silent regarding 
^em, and Hardenberg's suspicious fear had to 
bow to the demands of the present. For the 
power of the elements had already given the 
Russians something that the Prussians still had 
to fight for — the right to exist. What though 
Poland was lost! If the old connection between 
Prussia and Silesia could be reestablished, and if 
in the West or center of Germany districts were 
turned over to Prussia in return for the lost 
Polish lands, as the treaty with Russia provided, 
the advantage was sufficient. It now became 
necessary for Prussia to arouse the rest of Ger- 
many. A proclamation appeared on March 25, 
issued from Kalisch, which invited all the Ger- 
man princes to join the rising, and which guar- 
anteed to the people a regeneration " out of 
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their own spirit." The vague expression of this 
guarantee made little itopressioa on the people 
who, as far as political ideas were conceroed, 
lived more in a world of ideahsttc dreams than 
of definite promises. More important was the 
installation of a central administrative council, 
which was to administer the districts occapied 
by the enemy according to principles which 
would make them subservient to the general 
cause. 

On March 11, Russian troops entered Berlin, 
and a few days later York was again in the cap- 
ital of his king. What must have been the im- 
pressions of the strong and serious man, as he 
read in the uncontrollable enthusiasm of the 
people their accord with his firm deed in throw- 
ing down the gauntlet to Napoleon! On the 
birthday of Queen Luise there followed the es- 
tablishment of the Order of the Iron Cross, and 
also a command to incorporate in the church 
records of each community the names of those 
who gave their Hves on the battlefield for the 
liberation of the Fatherland. On March 15, Czar 
Alexander entered Breslau ; on the i6th, war was 
declared on Napoleon; on the 17th, the new 
Landwehr law went into effect, calling every 
able-bodied man between the ages of seventeen 
and forty to military service; and on the same 
day Frederick William issued that famous docu- 
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ment, Am Mem Folk (To My People), which had 
been composed by Hippel according to instruc- 
tions from General Gneiseoau. 

On April 21, the king signed the Landsturm 
law, which compelled every citizen of the state 
to take part in the war against the oppressor 
" with pitchfork and hatchet, with cheating and 
trickery, with destruction of all provisions and 
houses, with heroic courage, in every village, 
every town of the country." For it was the aim 
now to gain for the nation the most sacred 
things of Hfe, the freedom from foreign yoke 
and the liberation of a nation. And — as Fichte 
had taught the believers — as life is nothing but 
a desire to attain a closer resemblance to God, 
it follows that freedom and independence are the 
greatest possessions of Hfe. When national and 
individual freedom is threatened, it becomes 
therefore the duty of every individual to partici- 
pate personally, and without substitution. The 
exertion of all the forces, no peace without com- 
plete victory, no consideration for life or prop- 
erty — that was the true war. This view was 
expressed in the Landsturm law. Fichte, the 
strong preacher, did not himself hesitate an in- 
stant to take the consequences of his teachings 
on his own head. He at once joined the 
Landsturm, and in the company of Schleier- 
macher, Savigny, Niebuhr, Schadow and IfRand, 
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he exercised and trained in the use of military 
arms. 

Like an earthquake the enthusiasm went 
through the masses of the people. Old and 
young, veterans and boys, high and low, edu- 
cated and ignorant, rich and poor, from the pul- 
pit and the university, the office and storeroom, 
the factory and the plow, Irom everywhere the 
people rushed to arms. TO ARMS! There was 
no longer any talk about surrender or defeat, yea, 
not even about victory or death. The thought of 
victory alone burned in Prussian hearts. ■ One 
duty, and one alone, filled the entire nation. 
Freedom from the conqueror! Down with the 
enemy ! This was the outburst of the nation of 
the Hohenzollerns. The memory of Frederick, 
the knowledge of men that their state had been 
created through such hard work, showed its all- 
inspiring power. The other German countries — 
which, it is true, had not been treated by Na- 
poleon with the same derision and cruelty — did 
not yet experience the sensation that here really 
was the birth and beginning of the most wonder- 
ful accomplishment of the German people. To 
those who were resolved to fight for the common 
cause of Germany, opportunity was given 
through the formation of the volunteer corps 
under Major von Liitzow. There is no need of 
speaking of the sacrifices made by those who 
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remained behind, the wives and children, the 
aged and crippled. One need but remember 
that even in the well-to-do circles of Prussia and 
Brandenburg it was considered a disgrace to- 
possess, after the war, even a single piece of 
silverware. All and everything that could be 
considered a luxury, even" necessities, were given 
freely by the people. Wedding rings and even 
hair was surrendered by the-women of Prussia,, 
to obtain funds for the fight against Napoleon. 
It is almost beyond belief that this people, with 
resources drained dry by the years of French 
oppression, could gather by voluntary contribu- 
tions the sum of 10,000,000 thalers; that this 
harried and poor country could place in the field 
271,000 armed men, or one for every 17 of the 
population; that this crushed nation should dare 
start a fight for the freedom and liberation of 
Europe. No more splendid achievement has 
been recorded in the annals of history. And no- 
better proof of the force exerted by the morat 
powers of Freedom, Morality, Independence, 
Idealism, Patriotism and Faith in God can be 
cited. 

And this people, often called non-German by 
the rest of the empire — this state, which so often 
since the days of the Great Elector had saved 
the other German countries — Prussia considered 
that its duty was to fight in the midst of its own 
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misery for the greater puripo&e ©"f liberating th-e 
Grerman empire, of regaining the spiendor of 
the o4d G>eriTian Fatherland! The reoonstroc- 
tion of the old empire, of which the poets sang, 
actualiy provided the <:ertainty of tvictory, a cer- 
t&infy which rendered easy all sacrifices, ami 
wiiich was not lessened by the knowledge that 
the hardest part of the whole fight: agaimst Na- 
poleon must be borne by Prussia, and that the 
fight had to be against same German bretliren 
who still followed the eagles of Napoleon, 
Alone of all the German countries, Prussia had 
become a united nation, while the other coun- 
tries were scattered and divided. In Prussia it 
was the colonization of the Aecanians and the 
Teutonic Knights, the coloniring a^ctivity o* the 
HohenzoiHerns, which proved its valoe and re- 
acted upon the e-mpire. The Prussians, being 
a mixture of all the German tribes, were unable 
to think of a liberation which did not include the 
f*ieedom of the whole German Fatherland. The 
true German character oS the PrussiaTi state 
could not be shown more dearly than m this 
matter. At first, each Landivehrmann felt every 
inch a Prussian ; but soon every sparit of his 
enthusiasm belonged to Germany and German 
freedom. The statesmen exerted all tiherr in- 
fbiences to draw the other German states to the 
side of Prussia. Nor were their eflforts selfi^. 
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Hardenberg declared that Austria rather than 
Prassia was ta receive the most important role 
in the future empire; Stein also declared that 
Austria was to get back the imperial crown and 
dignity. Yet even Austria now gave evasive 
answers to the Prussian appeal and remained 
in utmost fear of the Prussian revolutionists, 
regarding men like Stein and Scharnhorst as 
though they were French "Jacobins," Bavaria, 
too, although already half on the side of Prussia 
and urged on by an influential court party, now 
drew back, frightened by the tremendous prep- 
arations of Napoleon. Hanover thought the 
time suitable for a demand for old Prussian dis- 
tricts; and even England postponed the alliance 
with Prussia because of this Hanoverian scheme, 
and started to bargain over the size of the 
monetary subvention which it might be induced 
to give to poverty-stricken Prussia. The king 
of Saxony decided to stick to Napoleon, any- 
way, and he also concluded that the best thing 
for him was to preserve his personal safety. He 
fled to Regensborg and there awaited the de- 
cisive battles. 

The armies now began to advance. True, flie 
main Russian army, whose commanding gen- 
erals — first Kutusow, later Wittgenstein — had 
by Prussian modesty been allowed to rank as 
commanders-in-chief, did not reach Dresden 
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until April 24. But in the meantime the gen- 
erals York and von Bulow had driven the 
French troops out of Mecklenburg, Lauenburg, 
Lubeck and Hamburg, although the fortresses 
■on the Vistula and Oder still remained in 
French hands. Prussian troops pursued the 
French into Magdeburg, and fought their first 
victorious battle at Mockern against the French 
viceroy Beauharnais. The southern wing of the 
army had been intrusted, to the delight of all 
the patriots, to the old hussar- general Gebhard 
Leberecht von Bliicher, whom the voice of the 
people as well as the army had hailed as the 
leader of the Prussian armies. 

Scharnhorst earnestly supported this selec- 
tion, for during the retreat from Auerstadt each 
had recognized the abilities and worth of the 
other, and in their sacrificing friendship they 
formed, as Scharnhorst himself put it, " One 
mind, one thought and one decision." And 
while Blucher reaHzed that he could do nothing 
without Scharnhorst, the latter exclaimed: 
" You are our leader and our hero, and if you 
had to be carried in a sedan chair before or 
after us. Only with you can we find resolution 
and good fortune." 

In Silesia there were gathered the Branden- 
burgers, Pomeranians and Silesians, who formed 
Bliicher's army, and the place of this gathering 
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is known to this very day as the Silesian 
meeting point. For a few weeks the Prussians 
were detained because of the hesitating tactics 
of the Russians, but on March 27 Blucher en- 
tered Dresden. Blucher seemed still a fiery 
youth, though with the silvery hair of a seventy- 
year-old veteran. Nothing that had happened 
in the terrible six years had taken from htm 
the conviction that this Napoleon would be over- 
thrown some day, and that the awakening of 
Prussian courage would accomplish it. Around 
him were now gathered all the fighting spirits 
of the nation, and the most able officers of the 
army, such as Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Grol- 
mann, Clausewitz and many others. In his 
headquarters one felt the premonition of com- 
ing victory. True, some of the plans of Scharn- 
horst for a new offensive had miscarried because 
of timidity in Russian headquarters, and the 
chief command was unfortunately in the hands 
of the Russians. But the confidence with which 
Scharnhorst now expressed the conviction that 
this time Prussia's liberty and independence 
would gain the victory lived in every breast 
among Blucher's followers. Though the enemy 
were ever so numerous, and though they might 
gain ever so many victories, yet the Prussians 
felt assured this present war could never end 
to the advantage of the French; for it was a war 
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sttdi as Germans had not seen since the days 
when the hero Arminhts led diem agabist liie 
Romans. 

In the meantime Napolecm, at the h«ad of an 
enormous army, entered the city of Erfurt. 
From the north Eugene Beauharnais advanced 
upon Merscburg; and both tiiese armies formed 
a junction at Naurohurg, on April 29, with a 
combined strength of 180,000 men. On May 2 
a battle was fought on the fields between 
Lutzen, Weissenfels, Leipzig and GroESgorschen. 
The fhoice of the battlefield was not at all the 
idea of the Prussian leaders, and it was not 
given to them to have a deciding influence on 
the conduct of the battle. The Russians were 
in chief command, and all the Prussian forces 
could do was to draw the sabers and strike. 
And ail the fury against the tyrant, alt the 
yearning for freedom and liberty, was behind the 
terrible assaults made by the Prussians time 
after time against the fortified positions of Mar- 
shal Ney, in Grossgorschen, Kleingorschen, 
Kaja and Rhena. For a long time the 1>attle 
swayed this way and that, and fully on-e-third of 
the troops of Ney covered the battlefield. The 
Prussians were right in considering themselves 
victors in the fight, although Napoleon finally 
won the upper hand by bringing up Urge reen- 
f<HY:ements. During the night Blticher made 
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oav final deaj^crailc attack, bat in the monnb^ 
the czar cu'dered the retreat. Even, this retreat^ 
koweveFr earned tht Prussians a military repo- 
tatton. w^ch pkiced in shz&tv the great Fred- 
extek's miiitary glory. Ernst Motitz Artidt com- 
posed at Ibat time his famous Littler jm Teutsche 
(Songs for the Germans), the songs of tite great 
minds who by tbcir desperate efforts in these 
fierce battles had lifted tons from the weight o£ 
shame resting on Prussia's neck, 

Bnt what a calamity ^larkened the joy of suc- 
cessful resistanae. He who- had fashioned the 
files which were to cut Prnssia's iettcrs — Ger- 
many's, best and greatest man, Schamhorgt — had 
been: wounded severely. And when he, faithful 
unto death, attempted to travel to Vieona to 
conclude an aUiance with Austria, although des- 
perately ill, he succumbed on the return voyage 
at Prague, on Jime 28. He was not destined to 
see the fruits oif his labor, ttje free country of 
his biith; but he could carry uip to heaven, to 
bis ancestors, the joyful tidmgs that Prussia's 
sons had risen and were risking all to gain their 
liberty. 

Napoleon, following up his victory with his 
usual energy, sent Marshal Ney against Bertio, 
and himself advanced into the Ober-Lausitz, 
close upon the heels of the Allies. By order of 
the czar, the latter accepted battle in a most 
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-unfortunate position near Bautzen, on May 
20-2I. York, on the previous day, had attempted 
to intercept Marshal Ney, who came in forced 
Tnarches to the assistance of Napoleon with a 
powerful army, and had fought a bloody battle 
near Konigswartha. The Bautzen battle against 
Napoleon's huge force was lost at the very out- 
set, but the exceptional bravery of the troops 
-under Blucher, defending the heights of Krecke- 
witz, caused such great losses among the 
French — the killed alone numbering more than 
25,000 — that the best Napoleon could do was to 
remain in possession of the battlefield, not hav- 
ing enough strength left to start a pursuit. He 
had not gained a single Prussian trophy, but the 
Prussians had taken from him fifty cannon and 
a large number of prisoners. Under these con- 
ditions is it any wonder that the enthusiasm of 
the Prussians continued. They had proved the 
French were not unbeatable. It was the cause 
■of the Fatherland, yea the cause of GOD, as 
Arndt said, for which the Prussians fought. 

True, Davout, because of treachery on the 
part of Bernadotte, recaptured Hamburg, and 
the punishment of the unhappy city for its at- 
tempt to free itself from its French " father- 
land " was the severest which Napoleon could 
■conceive. Berlin was saved by a successful 
battle under Bulow against Marshal Oudinot 
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near Luckau ; but Napoleon was undisputed 
master in all Germany west of the Elbe, and he 
still possessed the fortresses in the other parts. 
Immediately after the battle of Grossgorschen 
the king of Saxony had followed the orders of 
Napoleon and had hastened to his assistance at 
Dresden, Emperor Francis now took the field, 
too, but his military preparations were'not com- 
pleted and he considered the plans of the Prus- 
sian patriots chimerical, their enthusiasm sin- 
ister. Because of this no negotiations had yet 
been concluded with him. To influence the 
Austrian policy, Hardenberg urged the king not 
to withdraw too far from the Austrian frontier. 
Napoleon now attempted, as on former occa- 
sions, to bring the czar over to his side, by of- 
fering him valuable territorial concessions, to 
lead him to new treachery against Prussia, He 
therefore offered an armistice, to which the Al- 
lies agreed; the treaty was signed on June 4, 
to be effective until July 20. When this news 
was received in Berlin, " all faces blanched, all 
hearts seemed struck as if by lightning; the still- 
ness of death came over the glad multitudes; 
the sun of the beautiful spring day shone only 
upon people despairing of everything. At the 
thought of a possibility of peace under such con- 
ditions all were as if thunderstruck." Uncon- 
trollable fury gripped the people when it became 
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known that Napolfon had treach«eousL; used 
the time of the armistLce in annihUating the en- 
tire volunteer coirps of Lutzow, meaj' Kttzen, on 
June 1,7. Only a. hundred men escaped £irom the 
slaughter. 

Neveetheleas, the armistice was of greater ad- 
vantage' to the Allies than to> Napoleoix, k>r it 
gave them a chance to rush theii prepaira.tioits-; 
and on June 14 there eame the kxag-expected 
alliance with Ei^land, On the 27th of the same 
month came the alliance with Austria, At last 
Austria baid realized that her plans for any 
peaceful expansion were destined to com* to 
naught; for Napoleon had sent a mocking an- 
swer (which waS' intentional ty di9patcli«d too 
late) to her grcasping proffer ol a seUish peace. 
So Austria declared war om Napoieon during the 
night of August lo-i i. The arms were taken, vtp 
onee more ! A rousing " Hurrah ! " went thrfwgh. 
the armies of Prussiai, as it heeante known that 
on tlie 17th of the month a new adivance would 
start against the French. The three aHied sov- 
ereigns met in solemn conclave at Pnagoe, ac- 
contpanied by their leading generals. When 
Napoleon, who now grew actually worried oveat 
the situation, sent an impudent proposal to re- 
new the old Vienna congress, he received a 
blunt refusal. 

The plan of the Allies was now to advance 
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aigainst Napoleon -with three great armies of, 
together, 480,000 men. The main army was 
noder ihe command of the prince of Schwarzen- 
berg, who, -unfortunately, was also intrusted 
with the chief command over all the allied 
armies. The northern army was uHder the 
newly chosen crown prince of Sweden, the 
former French marshal Bemadotte; and the Si- 
lesian army was under the command of Btacher, 
who had Gneisenau as his chief-of-staff. But 
Napoleon, too, succeeded in raising an almost 
equal number of men, only about 40,000 less 
than the Allies, in addition to the troops which 
he maintained in the fortresses of the East, 
Stettin, Ktistrin and Danzig. 

The Silesian army was the smallest and had 
therefore instrnctions to watch Napoleon, Bnt 
here, under the comma-nd of Blitcher and tlie 
nrgence of Gneisenau, the Prussian fury and 
hatred of Napoleon came to the fullest expres- 
sion. When therefore Macdonald, who had re- 
mained in Silesia, sent his troops across the 
Katzbach and Neisse, on August 26, Blticher or- 
dered Genera! York to attack the much larger 
French army. The clash was terrific, and the 
French were thrown headlong from the hilly 
banks of the rivers into the water. Those who 
escaped (he furious blows with the butt eod of 
Ae rides — the pouring rain prevented firing — 
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found their death by drowning in the raging tor- 
rents of the Katzbach and Neisse, or were 
finally wiped out in a second battle, two days 
later, on the banks of the Bober. At one stroke 
Napoleon had lost an entire army, and the Prus- 
sian province of Silesia had been freed of French 
troops. All the world now saw, what Scharn- 
horst had seen long ago, that Bliicher and 
Gneisenau were to be the heroes of the great 
war of liberation. 

In the meantime, the Prussian generals who 
had joined the army of the Swedish crown 
prince had had a chance to add new laurels to 
the Prussian wreath of glory. Oudinot had been 
ordered to attack Berlin from the South with a 
big army; Davout was to support him in the 
Hank, from the direction of Hamburg; and Gen- 
eral Girard was to advance from Magdeburg. 
The capital of Frederick William, which just 
then made up for all its former sins by extraor- 
dinary sacrifices, which " deserved to be the seat 
of its rulers " — Berlin was destined by French 
fury to be burned to the ground. The flames of 
the burning Prussian capital were expected to 
start a fire of dissension among the Allies, Un- 
decided, in fear of the future, and hampered by 
his own treachery, Bernadotte hesitated. He 
thought he saw the inexorable coming of Fate, 
But Bulow attacked in a pouring rain the 
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French corps under the command of General 
Reynier, on August 23; and again the Prussian 
raging impetuosity did the work, after the 
cannon had ceased to roar. Bulow's and Bor- 
stell's battaUons drove the French from the vil- 
lage of Grossbeeren, near Berlin, and the capital 
was saved. Before this terrific onrush of the 
outraged Prussians Oudinot immediately turned 
about face. Davout did the same; the French 
retreated. The small fights which their troops 
had were of no importance, excepting that at 
Gadebusch, on August 26, in which Theodor 
Korner, the great Prussian patriotic poet, met 
his death. And finally, the corps which had left 
Magdeburg to attack Berlin was ambushed on 
the return and cut to pieces by General Hirsch- 
feld, who commanded the Landwehr of that sec- 
tion. Only 1,700 Frenchmen escaped to Mag- 
deburg. 

While the Prussian armies 'in Silesia and the 
North gained these splendid successes, the main 
army, under the incapable leadership of the 
Austrian commander, suffered a terrific defeat 
by Napoleon at Dresden, on August 26, and the 
retreat almost became a headlong flight when 
it was learned that the French general Van- 
damme had succeeded in gaining the road over 
which the retreat had to pass. Luckily, Prince 
Eugene of Wiirttemberg, in command of the 
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Russians, was a.ble to disperse the army of Van- 
daimne' by a sudden attack from the rear, in 
which the entire corps was annihitated, and Van- 
damtne himself, with 10,000 of his men, was 
taken> prisoH'er, In addition, the booty com- 
prised 80 caauon. 

Worse still was the fate of Marshal Key, whom 
Napoleon sent for the second time to wipe Prus- 
sia's caipitat of£ the earth. His advance ^uard 
was detained for hoiu^ by Tauentzien, on Stp- 
tembet 6, in a series of vickms attacks from the 
front, UQtil Biilow could reach the flank of the 
French army; the Saxons were thrown out of 
Gyilsdorf, and by advancing up to Dennewitz 
BiUow wa-s able to force the French mto a re- 
treat, which, soon changed to fall flight To- 
ward the very end of the battle, the commatider- 
in-chief, Bernadotte, appeared om the fietd, and 
seeing nothing else of importance to do, 
promiptly claimed fhe honor of the victory. 

How dnsheartening it was that in the face of 
these military successes Prussian dtplomaey 
could win nothing bat defeats and disillirsiem.- 
ments ! Steio submitted once more his ptaos for 
the formation of a new and closer umoa of Ger- 
many; but even Hardenberg's exceedingly fa- 
vorable propositions for Austria's leading fole in 
the new empire were declined by Prince M«t- 
temich. On tiat contrary, the incredible sun- 
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j^icky and straigtilforwardoess of the Prussian 
statesman was tak«ti advantage of by tke con- 
niag Austrian minister. Metternidi planned 
to tie th« smaller German princes to the throne 
of Austria withont the pomp of an imperiaJ Ger- 
man crown, and to exert over the lesser states 
a/a influence which would give Austria a greater 
power than it had possessed in the titne of its 
irnf>erial glory. For, as he himself expressed it 
later in life, " in this maimer Gertnany belongs 
to -us far more secsrely than before." The 
Treaty of Teplitz, signed by Rassia, Austria and 
Prussia, September 9, 1813, defined as the aim 
«f the war tiie restoration of the conditions of 
i^&B$; but it left to each little German state its 
itfll sovereignty. Hardenberg, unsuspiciously, 
left the ivegotiations with the South German 
states to Anstria, and thins it ■came to pass that 
the treaty with Bavaria, which Mettemich iiad 
signed at Ried on October 6, did not indude the 
sulsmission to a oentral authority, a-nd ^evem left 
to Bavaria the ancestral property of tbe Hohen- 
zollerns, Ansbach-Baireuth, of wbich Napoleon 
had robbed the royal Prussian House, The 
anger of Frederick William -over this high- 
handed disposition of bis ancestral property, and 
tt* exasperation of the Franks, who demanded 
to be placed again under the protection of the 
Pmssian eagle, had no -deciding inlfluence on 
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either Mettemich or Montgelas, the Bavarian 
minister. Metternich had succeeded in winning^ 
for Austria the Tyrol, Salzburg and the Inn dis- 
tricts, therefore it seemed but fair to expect 
Prussia to pay to Bavaria the price which Fred- 
erick the Great once had set on Bavaria's lib- 
erty. For Metternich had found the magnet to 
draw the smaller German states in the wake of 
Austria, as the example of Bavaria clearly 
showed ; Prussia might try and see how it could 
manage to bring about a union of the old empire. 
Even as the Austrian diplomat was working 
to stifle all Prussia's political gains from the 
war, so the Austrian military commander ap- 
peared to have abandoned all military moves 
against Napoleon. But against the Austrian's 
will and orders Blucher forced a continuance of 
the war. On October 3 he crossed the Elbe 
near Wartenburg, between Torgau and Witten- 
berg, and after York's soldiers had thrown the 
enemy from the high banks of the Elbe the way 
was opened for the crossing of the northern 
army. This seemed to stir the Austrians, for 
their Bohemian army advanced at last. Napo- 
leon attempted to force Blucher to accept battle, 
while at the same time making a feint toward 
Berlin with some of his forces, in order to draw 
the northern army in that direction. To his ex- 
treme surprise Blucher refused a fight, crossed 
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the Saale, and marched in a westerly direction. 
The threatened attack on Dresden now forced 
Napoleon to turn his attention to the Bohemian 
forces, and this still fitted in very well with his 
original plans of crushing one of the armies of 
the Allies, and weakening the other two. At 
the gates of Leipzig he expected to beat them 
completely — for he thought Bliicher somewhere 
near Merseburg and he had no great fear of 
Bernadotte. 

Near Wachau, on October 16, 1813, began the 
mighty " battle of the nations." Napoleon 
launched the first attack with his army of 
121,000 men against the 113,000 men of the Al- 
lies, His terrible artillery of 300 cannon caused 
terrific losses among the corps of Kletst and 
Prince Eugene. The moment of victory seemed 
at hand, and Napoleon had already ordered the 
church bells at Leipzig to ring in celebration of 
his success — when suddenly the Austrian re- 
serves, led astray by Schwarzenberg, arrived on 
the field of battle and postponed the decision 
for a httle while. The untimely arrival of those 
reenforcements upset Napoleon's plan to plunge 
Marshal Marmont into the fray, from the direc- 
tion of Mockern; and Marmont himself was 
thrown into consternation by the unexpected 
appearance of Btiicher and his fiery and tem- 
pestuous warriors. 
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Bliicher not only held Marmont fast in his 
position, but ordered the tried and tested regi- 
ments of York to storm the strongly fortified 
position of Mockern. Despite the bravery with 
which Marmont defended himself, and though 
be was protected by more than fifty heavy 
cannon, he could not resist the fury of the Prus- 
siaH attacks. Battery after battery was stormed, 
Mockern taken, IVlarmcmt thrown back to al- 
most the gates of Leipzig, 53 cannoa captured 
and 2,ooD men made prisoners. Death's grim 
specter could not check the Prussians, who saw 
thousands of their comrades stretched upon th-e 
field. With a prayer York had attempted the 
seemingly impossible, and with thanksgiving he 
concluded it. The army, as once at Leuthen, 
gave thanks to the Lord of all armies, who had 
given it the victory. 

The fighting had been so terrible that on the 
following day ao one except Bliicher was able 
to make a move. His indefatigable heroes drove 
the French from Gohlis and Eutritzsch in the 
north of the city. Napoleon himself attempted 
to start negotiations now, but late in the even- 
ing: he began preparations for retrea*. It was 
Sunday, and the rest enabled the Allies to draw 
together a large number of reserves, bringing 
their forces to more than 225,000, while Napo- 
leon could only muster 160,000. In the after- 
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noon of the i8th there appeared the crown 
prince oi Sweden, with his army, alter BKklieT 
had preti him 3chooo men from bis own forces 
as assistanee, and completed the connectioR be- 
tween the other two armies. And this was of 
the atmost importance. Six times already had 
the PrusMang under Kle«t and the Russians 
under Prince Eugene stormed against the mam 
position oi Napoleon, the extraordrnarily forti- 
fied Probstheida, with its higfr stone walls, but 
in vain. Bwt Bukm's forces, which formed the 
advance ^ard of Bernadotte, drore the French 
from Paunsdorf, SeUerhansen, Molkau and 
Stontz, and chased them to the very gates of 
Leipzig J the Russians tmder Langeron drove 
tbc French out of SchonefeH, with the result 
that Napoleon's left wing had been brcAen and 
his center had become untenable. 

While the Allies' songs of fhaiiksgiving rose 
to heaven. Napoleon, late in the evening, gave 
the order for full retreat. Because of the policy 
of Schwarzenberg, who " built him golden 
bridgea," Napoleon was able to lead to safety 
go,ooo men of bis own France — leaving his Ger- 
man, Polish and Italian auxiliaries to defend the 
city, Buk3w and Blikher took Leipzig by storm 
on 6ie 19th. The East Prussian regiment of the 
LattAvehr, led by a Major Friccus, who had 
been a puUic c^ciat, broke the Grimma gate 
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and entered as the tirst Prussian soldiers into 
the capital of Saxony. On the same afternoon, 
the allied monarchs entered the city through the 
same gate, received with uncovered head by 
the unhappy king Frederick Augustus, who unto 
the last had held to the oppressor of German 
freedom, and who now was led away a prisoner 
of war. 

This gigantic battle had cost heavily on both 
sides; about 80,000 men were killed, or — what 
in those days was almost worse — lay severely 
wounded on the battlefield. AH medical science, 
all charitable impulses, were limited by human 
endurance. And when, in the midst of the ex- 
citement, some one (it is said that it was a 
Frenchman) blew up the great bridge over the 
Elster, thousands of men who had fled from the 
sword were drowned in the river, among them 
being Prince Poniatowski. But in the blood of 

- the thousands which saturated the fields around 
Leipzig there germinated the freedom of the 
whole German nation, and the heroes whose 
bones bleached there in the sun had made the 
first attempt to open the doors of German unity 

. and power, 

* A wonderful two months had passed. Not 
even the Prussian history could show such hero- 
ism and such struggling, such battling and such 
a victory. All of Germany had been freed as 
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far West as the Rhine. Napoleon succeeded in 
escaping to France, after removing the slight 
obstacle of the Bavarian army under General 
Wrede, near Hanau. The allied headquarters 
permitted the French escape, although they 
might have prevented it. 

Many now believed that the purpose of the 
war had been attained, although as a matter of 
fact all that had been gained was still very in- 
secure. In the fortress of Glogau, where the 
French commandant still held sway, the disaster 
to Napoleon was kept from the French troops, 
the commander inventing a tremendous victory, 
as he had done after the battle of Grossgorschen. 
The Rhenish states now joined the Allies, And 
even if most of them took this step merely under 
the influence of the Prussian victories, they 
seemed to expect rewards, for they returned 
from visiting the allied monarchs at Frankfort 
in a highly insulted frame of mind — because no 
one had given them slices of territory for their 
valuable assistance. Furthermore, the rising of 
the various peoples took place only in a limited 
manner, and Metternich offered Napoleon a 
peace which would give him not only the Alps 
and Pyrenees as frontiers, but also the Rhine 
as the eastern boundary. But among the Prus- 
sian patriots there was a less mercantile spirit. 
They would have no bargaining. They were 
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dctermttiied tbat tJ3« straggle should continue 
until the old froatiers of the GenmanE. the 
Scheldt and the ArdenneB, from Dunkirk south 
to Base), had been regained. 

One of their hopes at least was fulfilled. The 
war was continued, and the fortre&ses in the 
East, Daazig, Thorn, Torgau, Dresden and Wit- 
tenberg, fell into the hands of the Allies. Still 
there was little thought of marching straight 
for Paris ; on the contrary, the disunion caused 
by the clashing interests of the various allied 
nations became more clearly evident. They de- 
cided finally to cross the Rhine; but because of 
Austria's intentions regarding her Italian pos- 
sessions and Switzerland, it was decided to cross 
the frontier by way of Swiss territory. This 
route was planned for the mate artny. It was 
ooiy after great difficulties that Bliicher ob- 
tained the consent of the general headquarterE 
to his crossing of the middle Rhine, while Bil- 
low, who since the march of Bernadotte against 
Denmark amid the acclamations of the people 
of western Germany had been given a free 
hand, crossed the lower Rhine into HoUand. 
With astonishing speed Bijlow stormed the 
Dutch fortresses, excepting Antwerp, held by 
Camot; and so for the second time Prussia lib- 
erated the Netherlands from French oppression. 
And for the second time this wa* done only to 
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find that thereby English influence bad been 
firmly planted around the mouths of the lower 
Rbme. 

In December the Allies announced to the 
French people their invasion of France. Ytit in 
ttietF incredible infatuation of winning t^ tender 
means, they promised not only the most carefti! 
and gentle treatment, bnt also the mafntenance 
of the old French territorial frontiers. In the 
night of New Year's, 1814, Bliicher crossed the 
Rhine at Kattb, and the thundering " Hurrah f " 
of his troops carried to the Germans on the left 
bank of the river the glad tidings that, in the 
words of Arndt, " the Rhine is Germany's river, 
not Germany's boundary ! " Without meeting 
resistance, Blucher marched through Lorraine, 
crossing the Saar, Meuse, Moselle and Marne, 
unttt he reached Brienne on the Aube, There 
was no possible chance for Napoleon to stop the , 
victorious march with his hastily collected, 
green recruits, for Schwarzenberg, too, had 
reached the plateau of Langres, But at this 
time the hostile currents in the headquarters of 
the Allies became still more painfully visible. 
Metternieh, at the time of the battle of Leipzig, 
had announced openly that he had no intention 
of permitting Prussia to get Saxony, or to pos- 
sess the left bank of the Rhine, If, however, the 
Prussians continued in their wild victorious 
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march, it would be impossible to withhold from 
them these rewards. 

Up to the present time Metternich had suc- 
ceeded in hiding his true purposes from the un- 
suspicious Hardenberg, so that the latter had 
no doubts whatever regarding the honest inten- 
tion of Austria. Still less did the crafty Metter- 
nich intend to permit the czar to carry out his 
plans for absorbing Poland, which, despite the 
Russians' silence, were generally known to be in 
preparation. Nor less still would Metternich 
allow the czar to gain the ascendancy in French 
affairs. This seemed likely to be the conse- 
quence if the war was continued to the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, and the establishment of a 
new French government, of whatever form and 
constitution. It was for these reasons that Aus- 
tria vigorously opposed the heated demand of 
Prussia to march to Paris. True, Austria could 
not very well refrain from continuing the war, 
but it did manage to have Russia and Prussia 
send representatives to the congress at Chatil- 
lon, where the conditions and terms of peace 
were to be discussed, with Napoleon, on the 
basis of the French possessions in 1792. 

Blucher, however, took this opportunity to 
administer to Napoleon a severe defeat at 
Brienne on February i, and again on the fol- 
lowing day on French territory near La 
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Rothiere. Despite the fac;t that Schwarzenberg 
had allowed Blucher only a very small army 
with which to operate. Emperor Francis began 
to think that the Prussians were winning far 
too often and too consistently for the good of 
Austria. He therefore deliberately ordered the 
commission of a piece of petty treachery, by 
removing protection from Bliicher's left wing 
and ordering the main army to advance directly 
west. As a result Napoleon was able to harass 
Blucher in a series of small battles, which in 
their aggregate effect were worse than a single 
big defeat. Near Etoges, the Prussian generals 
escaped capture or death only by what seemed 
a miracle. Thus Emperor Francis and Napoleon 
gained their desire : Napoleon's throne was as 
firm as ever, and the Prussians had to be a little 
less self-confident at the peace meeting. 
Schwarzenberg himself was defeated by Napo- 
leon at Montereau, and. called vigorously for the 
assistance of the Prussians; and by February 21 
Bliicher's army was in a condition to join hands 
with the main army. Then the peace congress 
broke up, because of the growing impudence of 
Napoleon; but still Schwarzenberg, although 
having an enormous preponderance of forces, 
hesitated to give battle. 

Thereupon Bliicher, advised by Grolmann, 
asked permission to separate from the main 
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army snA to march on Paris, together with' 
Billow, who was niarchmg onward from Bd- 
gitun. BtJlow, on his mvasion of French terri- 
tory,, is&ucd a proclamation to the people, prom- 
ising the most friendly treatment and the 
inTio4ability of all frontiers ; the war was directed 
solely against the tyrant emperor. Blacher, not 
even awaiting formal permission, started his ad- 
vance, and thMs drew Napoleon after him. King 
Frederick William forced the Aastrian com- 
mander-in-chief to attack a smalt French force 
left behind under the command of Oodinot, and 
lo demoHsh it. At thi& fight near Bar-snr-Aube, 
Prince William of Prussia (the future German 
Emperor William I) gained a reputatiem for 
courage and learleswiess, during a wild ride as 
an aide de camp. 

Meanwhile Btucher, instead of battling with 
Napoleon, followed the advice of Gneisena« and 
Boyen and carefully retreated, until he could 
form a junction with Bulow's army from the 
northeast. This accomplished, he gave battle at 
Laon, March 9, and during a terrific night strug- 
gle, near Athis, beat Napoleon so decisively that 
only the sudden illness of the German leader 
(Field marshal " Vorwarfs," as Bliicher now was 
generally called) and the reluctance of the other 
generals to accept the orders and aothorily of 
the yotmger Gneisenan saved Napoleon from 
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oampletK dcBtruclaon. The fight at Adus was 
under the direction of York and KlciEt. 

By this time, the obstinacy and insoJcace of 
Napoleon had changed the idea* of his ifnpcrial 
Austriin father-ifl-Iaw ; and on March 2 the 
convention of th« Allies was renewed for a 
period of twenty years. In this renewal diere 
was provision for the independence oi Spain, 
the Netheilands and Italy, as well as a tentative 
plan for a " Federated Union oi German States." 
And when Napoleon sid^initted a demand for the 
Italian royal throne for his stepson, theret>y ££- 
aratirely slapping the Anstrian emperor't iace, 
Atistria ioTsodk the diplomatic field and ag^ain 
took part in actual fighting. The AUtee finally', 
wrtfi a -treble superiority in numbers, succeeded 
in winning a victory over Napoleon at Arcis-sur- 
Aube, March 20; and the niardi to Paris was 
ordered at last 

Strange to say, this resolatjon was actually 
carried out, although Napoleon endeavored to 
detract the Allies' attention by suddenly making 
a {eint in tie direction of the Rhine. The Al- 
lies only detached a small force to watch dereJ- 
opments in that field and pressed on to Paris, 
leaving Napoleon himself in the belief that they 
had abandoned for the time being the idea of 
taking his capital. Without nieeting any great 
resistanoe, the allied armies arrived before the 
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gates of Paris, March 25, 1814. The attempt of 
a French division to stop the advance near La 
Fere Champenoise ended in complete defeat for 
the French. Two French marshals endeavored 
to defend the capital and fought a series of small 
but desperate bloody battles, at Pantin, Pere la 
Chaise and on the hill of Montmartre, but with- 
out result. In the afternoon of the same day, 
March 30, the city of Paris capitulated. On the 
following day the allied sovereigns, Frederick 
William and the czar, accompanied by Schwarz- 
enberg, made their solemn entrance into the 
French capital, in which for many centuries the 
plans had been formulated for the subjugation 
and misery of the German Fatherland, causing 
its people untold death and agony, shame and 
accursed degradation. 

It now became evident how sensible the Prus- 
sian generals had been in their demand for an 
immediate attack on Paris. For now indeed the 
war was over. The French nation rejected Na- 
poleon, and turned to the allied sovereigns as 
the harbingers of peace. The French senate, 
at the suggestion of Talleyrand, decreed the de- 
thronement of Napoleon; and even the French 
marshals refused to obey his orders, when he at- 
tempted to march to the relief of his capital. On 
April 10 Napoleon resigned for all time, for 
himself and his descendants, all claims on the 
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French throne, and was sent to the island of 
Elba. Against the protest of Prussia, he was 
allowed in this little island an annual income 
and the rights of a sovereign ruler. Although 
the Allies had looked around for weeks to find 
a successor to him, they came to the conclusion 
that there was nobody in view except the Bour- 
bons. And, although only England expressed a 
preference for the Bourbon dynasty, Louis 
XVIIL the " Pretender," was finally accepted as 
the king of France, It was with him that the 
Allies concluded peace, on May 30, at Paris, in 
which France was estabUshed in the frontiers 
which it had in 1792. The gracious kindness 
with which Louis was treated by Russia, Austria 
and England, — the idea being that the poor 
Bourbon king was not responsible for the mis- 
deeds of Napoleon, — left to France not only Al- 
sace and Lorraine, including those sections 
which had been conquered by France in 1793, 
but also remitted the payment of the costs of 
the war. This even excused France from the 
debt of i6g million thalers, which she unques- 
rionably owed to Prussia for services in the war 
of 1812, according to the treaty with Napoleon. 
Thus there was peace in Europe, but a peace 
which did not at all satisfy the expectations of 
the Prussian people. On the contrary, France 
was more powerful than even during the reign 
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of Louis XIV. In the first joy over the libera- 
tion of the narion, howerer, few noticed the 
antatisfactory conditions of the peace. AM were 
rejoicing' that the great work had been accam- 
plisked, that the sacred war had been carried to 
victory. " What patriots dreamed and egiutists 
ridicnled has came to- pass! " exclaimed Gneis- 
enan. Eren a Frenchman, Benjamin Constant, 
in fall reatization of the curse which Napoleon 
had brougfht apon alt the wi^-Id, admitted thatt 
" The Prussians have brought tiie face of hu-< 
maoity once more to honor." Tumultuous joy- 
reined in Berlin aa the victors brought back 
with them the sword of the great Frederick, and 
the Quadriga of Victory was once more ^aced 
upon the summit of the Brandenburger Thor. 

A gigantic task still awaited the Allies, the 
recH'ganization of Europe. The congress of 
Vienna was called for July of the same year, but 
its opening had to be postponed until Norem- 
ber. It was, however, already decided by the 
diplomats that the state which had carried the 
greatest burden, which had gained the most de- 
cisive and important victories, was not to receive 
its reward. Once again the old jealousy was 
brought into play against this state of work, 
power and high ideals — Prussia. Hardenberg 
refused to enter into closer alliance with the 
czar, who needed Prussia's good will foe bia 
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Polish expansion plans, and remained the true 
friend of Metternich and the EngUsh minister 
Castlereagh, both of whom did all in their power 
to wreck the plans of the Prussian patriots and 
damage the interests of Prussia, Already there 
were signs that the western frontier of Prussia 
would te greatly changed to the advatrtage of 
the new Holland; that th< districts of Limburg, 
Luxemburg and Licge, with the Meuse, would 
be surrendered; and that Mainz would be lost to 
the state, thereby rendering impossible a proper 
defense of the western frontier. Gneisenau even 
advised the Tting to start another -war rather 
1han surrender Jiilich and Mainz. In a4ditioa, 
Prussia's claims upon Saxony were vigorously 
opposed by all the Allies, and were impossible of 
attainment without the assistance of Prussia^ 
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THE VIENNA CONGRESS AND 

WATERLOO 

(1814-1815) 

FOR some time the foreign policies of Prus- 
sia remained in a state of indecision. 
King Frederick William had no wish to 
fight his recent allies, yet was unwilling to be 
robbed by them. Meanwhile, Prussia's broad 
internal policy of reorganization progressed rap- 
idly. Billow took charge of the finances, von 
Schuckmann the home aflfairs. Prince von Witt- 
genstein the department of public safety, von 
Boyen military matters, and Hardenberg the 
general supervision. After the signing of the 
peace treaty, King Frederick William III and 
the czar of Russia followed the invitation of the 
prince regent of England, and paid a visit to 
London, where.it is said that the enthusiasm of 
John Bull for Gneisenau and Blucher, " Marshal 
Forward," reached almost the point of venera- 
tion — just as in the days of Frederick William I 
and Frederick the Great an alHance with Prussia 
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had been a sort of gospel, and the great Fred- 
erick had been hailed as the liberator of states, 
and consciences. 

On August 6, 1814, Frederick William re- 
turned to Berlin, and soon afterward he took 
the step which was to be the most important 
innovation in Prussian afiEairs. Because of eco- 
nomical pressure, the many exemptions from uni- 
versal military duty which had been suspended in 
February, 1813, for the duration of the war, had 
been again put in force on May 27, 1814. The 
king now called Gneisenau and the new minister 
of war, von Boyen, as also the reorganizer of 
the general staff, von Grolmann, assisted by 
Hardenberg, to form a commission which would 
work out a new law, regulating military com- 
pulsory service. This law went into effect on 
September 3, 1814. In this law one may see 
mirrored not only the events of the two years 
that had just passed, but the baste foundations 
of the Prussian state, in the very first sentences, 
which read: "The general exertion of our faith- 
ful people, without exception and distinction, 
has effected the liberation of our Fatherland in 
a successfully concluded war. Only in such a 
manner is it possible to secure the maintenance 
of this freedom. The institutions which caused 
this great success must be the foundations of 
new laws for the military constitution of the 
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state, and the basis of all future military institu- 
tions. For only in a lawful and orderly arming 
of the whole nation can we find the best se- 
curity for a lasting peace." The work of Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau, Boyen and Grolraann was 
thereby secured forever to the oAtion, and the 
universal compulsory service, without favor or 
exception, was established as the rocher de bronse 
of the Prussian state for the future. 

Comparisons were made, and have since been 
made, between this great accomplishment of 
Scharnhorst and the attempts of the sixteenth 
century to regulate the relationship between man 
and heaven, but there can be no doubt that the 
establishment of this compulsory service law, 
with its attendant abolishment of a "profes- 
sional " standing army, composed to a large de- 
gree of tramps and vagabonds and all-round 
"good-for-nothings," was the most important 
step in the development of Prussia and all the 
countries of Europe. In more recent times, no 
single reform movement has caused such a deep 
impression on the fate of all the nations of the 
world as the idea, morally and ethically pure, of 
universal service for the good of the country. 
And this idea was born in the oppressed and 
enslaved Prussian state. 

In the middle of September the first prepara- 
tory steps toward a readjustment of the 
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boundaries of Europe were taken by the min- 
isters of the four great powers, in Vienna; bat 
it was November 2 before the Vienna congress 
was formally opened. Its purpose was not only 
to reorganize the territories and frontiers of the 
European countries, but also to reconstruct in 
some fashion that mighty central territory which 
was still called by its old general name, "Ger- 
many." It is a story often told how a veritable 
mob of persons, both authorized and unauthor- 
ized, flocked to the congress; how the business 
of argument and discussion was more often ad- 
journed to the banquet tables in the houses of 
the society leaders, instead of conducted at the 
green baize tables of the diplomatic offices; how 
intrigues supplanted real work. Weeks and 
weeks passed, without any result being 
achieved. 

The modesty of Frederick William prevented 
his forcing upon the worid the sun of Prussian 
deeds; their glory did not penetrate through 
the clouds of incense which enveloped the czar 
in Paris, Vienna and everywhere, praising htm 
as the Hberator of Europe, On the con- 
trary, one can follow through all the negotia- 
tions the red thread of jealousy against Prussia, 
which acted as a sure guide through the laby- 
rinth of twisted paths of allied diplomacy. As 
ever, with the exceptions of the time of Fred- 
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erick the Great, the Prussian cabinet refused to 
believe that Austria, for which Prussia had done 
so much, and for which it was willing to do 
still more in the future, could forsake the Prus- 
sian state. Hardenberg always believed — as his 
diary shows — in the goodness and honesty of 
the seemingly so gracious emperor and his clever 
and shrewd diplomatic adviser, Metternich, even 
after both had treacherously befooled and de- 
serted him. 

The most important problems for Prussia 
were those of the Saxon-Polish and German 
constitutions. In the former, Prussia was to 
achieve a half success, but in the latter it was 
completely defeated. Alexander still planned 
the restoration of the ancient glories of the 
kingdom of Poland — but under Russian suze- 
rainty. In other words, he intended engulfing 
all Poland in Russia. Yet he had previously 
signed the Treaty of Kalisch, in which he guar- 
anteed to Prussia " the restoration of Prussia's 
frontiers " and promised to his " most faithful 
ally " such a " unification and rounding off in 
the East as may be necessary to form a compact 
and independent state." Vienna also had its 
eyes on the Polish lands belonging to the Saxon 
crown ; while Hanover, out of consideration for 
England's feelings, would probably be enlarged 
rather than cut down. The sword of the Allies 
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had conquered Saxony; it was therefore without 
a lawful owner. Its former ruler had clung to 
the oppressor of Germany even after the battle 
of Leipzig, at which he had been made a pris- 
oner. He had followed the Frenchman, from 
whom he expected rewards, and who certafnly 
had caused nothing but trouble and misery for 
the empire. It was therefore no more than right 
that he should share Napoleon's fate. Had the 
result of the war been different, he would doubt- 
' less have been rewarded at the cost of his neigh- 
bors. The wars of Frederick the Great had 
clearly shown the value to Prussia of this little 
country which was so well protected by moun- 
tains against Austria ; the great king had 
urgently advised its acquisition, and all the quib- 
bling and scrapping between the courts of Dres- 
den and Berlin, which had continued from the 
time of the Reformation, would have been set- 
tled once for all by a union of Saxony with Prus- 
sia. And finally, Prussia urged that once, at 
least, the proper punishment should be meted 
out to a ruler who had forsaken the Rhenish 
federation and the interests of the empire and 
allied himself with the oppressor of Germany. 

All these considerations were to Austria 
strong reasons for opposing the Prussian views. 
Prussia already, by its possession of Silesia, 
seemed to endanger the eastern wing of the Aus- 
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trian monarchy. With the possession of the 
Ersgebirge (Ore Mountains) Prussia had, in the 
eyes of the Austrian statesmen, a postern gate 
into their country. If Saxony also was handed 
over to Prussia, did not that mean giving her 
the* means to realize her German plans? The 
possession of Saxony assured to the North 
German state just that influence over the cen- 
tral states which it was Austria's hope to pre- 
vent. And was it not true that by punishing one 
of the German vassals of Napoleon Austria 
would be threatening the others, to win whom 
was the chief aim of the Hapsburg policies? 
And finally, if Russia assisted vigorously in the 
pressing of Prussia's demands for Saxony, was it 
not chiefly because Russia considered Saxofty a 
recompense for the old Prussian possessions in 
Poland which the czar so much desired? The 
presence of the czar on the Vistula frightened 
Austria just as much as the Russian eagles on 
the lower course of the Danube; and for the 
same reasons that Metternich extended favors 
to Constantinople, he opposed the Prussian de- 
mands for Saxony, He thereby weakened the 
power of Russia and this aim he followed with 
the utmost persistency. He also dared to hope 
that if he withdrew from Frederick William the 
indemnity for Poland, the latter would drop his 
exertions in favor of the czar. In this manner 
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he bopcd to sever the friendship of Russia and 
Prussia, insomuch as this rested mainly on the 
cordial personal relations of their rulers, while 
both the Prussian and Russian statesmen op- 
posed the Polish plans of Alexander — although 
for somewhat different reasons. What a gain 
it would be to be able to chain Prussia to the 
Austrian ship of state ! Rus^a would be com- 
pletely isolated, and Germany tost. 

To attain all this Metternich fought shoulder 
to shoulder with the English ministers, particu- 
larly Lord Castlereagh, who would not assent to a 
Russian enlargement, but who greatly desired to 
weaken Prussia in the interests of the Guelphs. 
Castlereagh succeeded in forcing Prussia, 
under the most pecuHar circumstances, to cede 
East Friesland, and the expected " isthmus " 
leading to the western districts of Hildesheim, 
Minden and Lingen, to Hanover. But it was 
necessary, under any circumstances, now to rec- 
tify one 0/ the mistakes of the Peace of West- 
phalia (1648), the incorporation of the irregular 
coast line of Pomerania and Riigen in the Dan- 
ish monarchy. To regain this district from the 
hands of non-Germans, to get control over the 
mouths of the Oder, and to end the 200-year 
fight for possession of Pomerania, this was 
more necessary for Prussia than even the pos- 
session of East Friesland with the mouth of the 
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Ems. This Frisian territory would at least fall 
into the hands of Germans, and the Guelphs 
refused to surrender Lauenburg for anything 
less than the Frisian compensation. And the 
possession of Lauenburg was necessary to Prus- 
sia, because Denmark would not consider any 
other payment for its ceding of North Pom- 
erania. It was with a heavy heart that Fred- 
erick William consented to the surrender of his 
Frisians, and these refused to believe for a long 
time that they had been " tied to the tails of the 
white horse " — referring to the coat of arms of 
the Guelphs, And hard was the fight before the 
Guelphs agreed to hand over Lauenburg. 

On top of all this, it was a severe loss to 
Prussia to see the formation of close relations 
between England and Holland, and to realize 
that the Guelphs now ruled from The Hague to 
Limburg, from the Channel to the Elbe; for the 
Hanoverian Guelphs had never been favorably 
inclined to the HohenzoUerns. The Guelphs 
showed their true nature immediately. As soon 
as they had increased their own territory at the 
expense of Prussia and had pushed the black 
eagle from the shores of the North Sea, they 
intrigued against the proposed enlargement of 
their uncomfortable neighbor by the incorpora- 
tion of Saxony. For Saxony under a Prussian 
regime promised much less of a profitable trade 
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with England than had been found in Leipzig 
(the main distributing point of English com- 
merce in Germany) through a convenient system 
of bribery and commissions. 

The Anglo-Austrian combination, if opposed 
to a close Russian- Prussian alUance, would have 
been in a condition of stalemate. At this point 
there came to the assistance of Metternich the 
smooth abiUty and unshakable certainty of the 
master of all diplomatic intrigue, the French am- 
bassador Talleyrand. True, the Paris treaty had 
excluded France from all participation in the 
congress covering the reorganization of the 
territories. But Ix}uis XVIII had known 
how to keep the friendship of the English 
ministers who had lifted him to the throne of 
France; and Talleyrand, by utilizing the differ- 
ent currents and interests, not only obtained ad- 
mission to the discussions, but actually gained a 
leading in4uence in the congress. The Bour- 
bons had always bragged of their great love for 
Poland; Russian aggrandizement was not at all 
in their mind ; the possible weakening of Prussia, 
on the other hand, would be to France a de- 
licious revenge, to make her people forget that 
Prussia's armies had dared not to punish them 
for their misdeeds, but to gain victories over 
them. 

Everything therefore united to rob Prussia of 
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the fruits of its victory. Not one of the states 
took an interest in the enlarging of the mon- 
archy, and the czar only supported the Prussian 
plans feebly, in order to realize his own in Po- 
land. Th«se Polish plans, on the other hand, 
were so threatening in their possible effect on 
Prussia that neither Hardenberg nor Humboldt, 
Prussia's second representative at the congress, 
sought an understanding with him. They be- 
lieved that the fear of Alexander's intention* 
would be strong enough in the Vienna Hofburg" 
to render the Austrians more agreeable to their 
Prussian neighbor. Siipported by Austria and 
England, the Prussian envoys hoped to save 
Saxony for Prussia, and they were supported in 
this hope by the expressions of Metternich. 
Alexander, however, notified the king of Prussia 
that Metternich had offered him an alliance, over 
the head of Hardenberg, and had promised to 
yield in the Polish matter. Thereupon King 
Frederick William ordered a close understanding 
with Russia. Whether or not Alexander told the 
truth is not known, but Hardenberg wrote sadly 
in his diary: " Metternich has not kept his 
word." 

Russia now surrendered to Prussia the Saxon 
administration, which until then had remained in 
the hands of the czar. This brought matters to 
such a crisis that Berlin about the end of the 
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year was fully prepared for another war. Gentz, 
representing the voice of the Austrian ministers, 
txplained in a memorial that Austria, in order 
to maintain a European balance, would be com- 
pelled to conclude an alliance with southern Ger- 
many and France against Russia and Prussia. 
This incredible result was actually reached. On 
January 3, 1815, probably urged on by Talley- 
rand, the three powers, Austria, England and 
France, formed an alliance, defensive and of- 
fensive, against Russia and Prussia, This re- 
markable league of recent enemies also included' 
Sardinia, Hanover, Darmstadt and Bavaria, 
which demanded the city of Mainz. Such was 
the answer of Europe to the work of liberation 
accomplished by Prussia and Russia. 

Luckily, conditions wece such that the realiza- 
tion of this peculiar gratitude could not be im- 
mediately carried out. Exhausted, as the states 
all were, it was impossible for them to start a 
new great war over the question of Saxony. 
And fortunately the Prussian statesmen gave in 
and declared themselves satisfied with one-half 
of Saxony. The czar supported -this generous 
Prussian offer vigorously and was so pleased 
with the turn of events that he himself decided 
to sacrifice something " for the good friend." 
He renounced his claims on Thorn and Danzig 
and permitted a connection between the prov- 
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inces of Silesia and Prussia. He also declared 
his readiness to establish a Polish republic of 
Cracow, and offered to cede Wieliczka with its 
great salt mines, and the Tarnopol district, to 
Austria. Prussia, it li true, lost some German 
territory, and was again compelled to take in 
payment therefor a piece of Polish land, which 
Frederick William at one time had refused, and 
France had again been admitted to the concert 
of the powers as an equal. But the congress 
was thus brought to a peaceful end, with some 
English intercession, Austria thereafter was a 
little more reasonable in yielding a strong 
western frontier for Prussia, though this was 
chiefly because Austria wanted Prussia to have 
all the trouble of keeping guard against France. 
Yet this too was a distinct gain for the Ger- 
man empire. " The Margrave of the Rhine," 
demanded by Ernst Moritz Arndt, must indeed 
be a better guardian and protector of Germany 
against France than the small conglomeration of 
states which Metternich had proposed to range 
along the border line. The final settlement gave 
Prussia for all its sacrifices, in addition to a 
part of Poland, Danzig and Thorn, Westphalia 
and the Rhineland, half of Saxony and 
Pomerania, but not that "rounding off" which 
had been promised to it. The added territory 
was less, by 14,000 square miles, than it had 
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possessed in 1806, and the geographical situation 
of the state was again so torn and scattered that 
a strengthening seemed to have been success- 
fully prevented — unless, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, this unfortunate scattering of its forces 
should become a new cause for further advance- 
ment. 

It was still less possible to solve the German 
constitutional problem during the Vienna con- 
gress. There was not only the opposition of 
Austria and the stronger central states of Ger- 
many to be considered, but the whole problem 
itself was in such a vague, crude condition that 
there was no general idea as to the proper 
manner of its solution. No one seemed to real- 
ize that a common discussion of this question 
by Austria and Prussia was in itself impossible 
of success ; that Prussia, German through and 
through, must work along its own lines to carry 
out the thought of German unity; that Austria, 
which had a wide influence in Italy through the 
rulership of members of its royal House, must 
view any strengthening of the German nation 
as an obstacle to its own suzerainty. It was 
clear that Austria did not intend to overload 
its many other crowns by reassuming the im- 
perial crown of Germany, and that it had ren- 
dered impossible a strengthening of the empire 
by its poUcy of petting the small states of Central 
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Europe, shown particularly in its treatment of 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. This treatment was- 
responsible for the refusal of the small states 
to give up the smallest item of their sovereignty, 
and Bavaria and Wiirttemberg lodged a vigorous 
protest against the idea of a federated constitu- 
tion. In the course of the discussions it was- 
found that no agreement of importance could 
have been reached even by the five chief states 
alone: Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg 
and Hanover. How impossible then to form a 
union in which all the smalt principalities of the 
empire would have to be consulted! This was 
brought out by Wurttemberg in its refusal of 
the conditions suggested. 

Freiherr von Stein, who was at that time in 
Vienna without holding any official capacity, but 
who nevertheless exerted a considerable influ- 
ence, through the mixture of fear and respect 
given to his superior personality, did not plan to- 
put Germany under the leadership of Prussia, 
as General von Steinmetz suggested, or, worse- 
still, to exclude Austria from the empire alto- 
gether and to remove from their thrones all 
those small princelings; but he demanded some 
form of a United Germany, a powerful state 
which should possess in itself all those elements 
of force, education and a true and lawful free- 
dom of thought ; " a constitution based on unity, 
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force and nationality," " a state which con- 
tained all the moral and physical requirements of 
force, freedom and enlightenment." In urging 
this idea he, however, committed the historical 
error of thinking that it had been accomplished 
in the period between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. Stein would have wiped out all but 
fifteen or sixteen ruling Houses in Germany, 
while Hardenberg and Humboldt decried all 
proposals to exert force against the small states. 
They insisted that Prussia should be a " protec- 
tion to the lesser states rather than a danger." 
Both statesmen, of course, deSired that Germany 
should again become a nation, and that a union 
of the most important interests of the people, 
based on the national requirements and patri- 
otic demands of the times, should be formed. 
The first Prussian draft for a general German 
national constitution therefore included the cre- 
ation of a high court of justice, the Bundes- 
gericht, or federal court; identical constitutions 
in the various states of the Union, with equal 
rights in each for the citizens of the others; a 
German civil code, equal coinage, and common 
administration of revenue and mail services. 
Unity in the military service was to be accom- 
pKshed by common agreement. 

But neither this reasonable proposal nor 
others worked out by Humboldt, with never- 
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ceasing enthusiasm and diligence, met the ap- 
proval of Metternich or the favor of the min- 
isters of the princelings. The whole work on 
the constitution was hopelessly delayed, and 
even the urgent advice of the emperor of Russia 
did not serve to bring forth that feeling of re- 
pentance which is said to precede the better 
deed. Finally there was nothing left for Prus- 
sia, after war agreements, Bundesgericht and 
landed estates rights had been discarded, but to 
sign the convention, no matter what the condi- 
tions. It had to be satisfied with " generalities," 
and to hope that in the future something worth 
while might be accomplished along the lines of 
a federal constitution. It was enough to have 
been able to prevent or render difficult the 
formation of a Ehenish federation, for in the 
meantime there had appeared a very practical 
reason for the formation of a federation which 
would maintain the external security and inde- 
pendence of Germany. On June 8 the articles 
of such a German federation were signed, and 
on the 9th of the month incorporated in the 
general report of the Vienna congress. 

In the German federation thus loosely 
formed, the powers of Europe were again 
placed as guardians over the constitution of 
Germany — as if they had not caused enough 
trouble during the past two centuries, since the 
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WestphaKan peac«t Mettemich giicjried 'for 
■many years afterward in h&ving thus accom- 
plished his object. Th* basis of the federaitioii 
was the complete equahty of the thirty-nine 
■German states and fpee cities, wh^ich agreed to 
■support the federation as a -whok and ■each state 
individaally against any and all attaclcs. They 
■were not to niake war apon ■eadh other; not to 
conclude a^ny alliances with any foreign pOTVcr 
against tU« security and interests of the federa- 
tion or its individual members; and, in case 'di 
a war on the part of the federation, not to malte 
.pea'Ce separately and without the consent of flie 
■federa'tt'cwi. That was all. There was not -even 
the instiitution of a high federal court of josttce. 
Only a congress made -up of representatives fpoon 
the states formed the visiMe evidorce of the 
ttiiion. The o\& Regenslmrg Reichstag was AvLg 
lUp again, and experienced -in the Frankfort 
Bundestag a poor resiirrection, In the inner 
council of this federation only rtie twelve larger 
" powers " of the federation were to have a vote ; 
the others received one vote for every 'five and 
six of the members. But in the ■general council, 
oat of a total of sixty-nine v^ates, the seven lar^ 
powers, with five-sixths of the total territory and 
population, had barely one-half of the votes. And 
as if this did not siifBciently prevent any real 
reformatory work. Saxony's proposal to limit aW 
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the important decisions, such as new funda- 
mental laws, organic changes, individual rights 
and religious matters, to a unanimous vote, in 
order to become laws, dug the grave for the half- 
dead corpse of the federation. Upon the sugges- 
tion of the South German states a further resolu- 
tion was passed, practically excluding the people 
from participation in the deliberations of the 
federation, and providing instead that "in each 
of the federal states there was to be a constitu- 
tional assembly " — a mere formula of no value 
whatever. The weakness of this final promise 
was not realized so much by the enraged people, 
as several of the states had actually made nom- 
inal steps in the direction of freedom, and had 
appointed commissions to work out constitu- 
tional programmes. King Frederick William 
gave his solemn promise on May 22 to form 
Rekhstdnde and to reestablish the Landstdnde, 
or provincial estates, which were to elect a gen- 
eral assembly. He had also promised a new con- 
stitution to Prussia. 

But before the new German constitution had 
come to be really discussed in all seriousness, the 
hammer which was to demolish this artificial 
structure had already been lifted for the blow. 
On March 7 the report came to Vienna that 
" the sovereign of Elba " had landed on March r 
in the neighborhood of Cannes, France. It 
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was clear that this time the rulers of Europe 
had no hesitation about hurling themselves at 
the Corsican conqueror. On March 13 the 
great powers pronounced Napoleon an outlaw, 
and on the 25th they signed a new treaty, ac- 
cording to which each of the four nations agreed 
to furnish 150,000 men, to prevent Bonaparte — 
they called him now by that name — from again 
interfering with the peace of Europe. Napoleon 
had in the meantime gathered around him the 
troops which still lived in the dreams of his 
glory, and had entered Paris, while the Bourbon 
king fled with all haste during the night. The 
usurper immediately promised to the French na- 
tion new laws and liberty, and tried to appear 
before the other nations as the repentant sinner 
and angel of peace, who was only too happy to 
accept the Peace of Paris. But even the most 
peaceful citizen of France knew that the name 
of Napoleon alone meant war, and two of his 
most famous marshals, Oudinot and Macdonald, 
refused him obedience. The French nation, as a 
whole, however, voted for Napoleon's ascend- 
ancy of the throne and thereby accepted its re- 
sponsibility for the actions of its ruler and was 
compelled to suffer the consequences of another 
war. The sentiments of the great powers are 
best shown in the fact that Talleyrand, the 
French ambassador, could dare to suggest that 
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the war be ^eclared^ only against Napoleon per- 
sonftDy; white the English com^mamicr-in-cbief 
openfy deeFared: " France has no eaemiea; this 
fs' a war of Europe, including France, against 
BonapaFte and his army," The confused nego- 
tifttians in Vienna, the hesitations of the rarioas 
calMiMts and their real or pretended mililany ua- 
prepared^ness, gave the imperator the necessary 
time to collect a new army and compirte his 
armaments. In Jtine he had 200,000 tneti, neariy 
all of them veterans, for the best of them had 
come from all the Prussian fortresses where tbey 
had been kept prisoners of war until the Peace 
of 1814. 

In Germany the wair was accepteii as iaevita- 
We ; and the youth of the nation again was fired 
by the sacred ftame of patriotism. The Prus- 
sian Landwehr rashed to the colors and all Ac- 
dared enthusiastically that they would no^ sailer 
a man on the throne of France who. as the king 
expressed it in his proclamatioa, " announced 
the domination of the world as the reason for 
his many wars." The demands now made by the 
Prussian people were definite and sharp. " We 
must have better frontiers for Germany," was 
the statement of Frederick William, short and 
to the point. Everywhere Prussians demanded 
that France should this time restore to Germany 
the robbed districts of Alsace-Lorraine. The 
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aroused peoffle, especially Bliicher, Gneisenau 
and their friends, were glad to see tlie unhappy 
Peace of Paris displaced by ■& new one, which 
would construct a firm dike against the attacVs 
from the West. 

The AlHes planned to collect an enomTOHS 
army in Belgium, the middle Rhine, the tipper 
Rhine, and in Switzerland; 800,000 men were to 
guarantee them the victory in advance. But the 
armies under Bliicher, Gneisenau atid Welling- 
ton, composed of Prussian tind English troops, 
to which were added a few regiments oF other 
Germans, Fought the fight alone, although under 
great stress -and with terrible losses. In the first 
place, these two armies were not completely 
ready, being distributed over too large an area. 
The English army, especially, was scattered from 
Ghent to Qnatrebras. The English commander- 
in-chief also believed that Napoleon would try to 
spread out and attack him in the right flank or 
would seek to envelop him, while Napoleon had 
decided to dash between the two armies and heat 
each one separately. Too late this intention oT 
Napoleon was realized by the AlRes and orders 
were sent hastily to Gneisenau at Sombrcffe, 
where he collected three Prussian army corps 
on Jane 15-16. The junction with the corps of 
Bulow, which stood at Liege, did not succeed. 
and the question was seriously debated -whether 
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it would not be better to evade a battle under 
these unsatisfactory conditions. The most defi- 
nite assurances given both orally and in writing 
by Wellington, on June 15 and 16, that he would 
appear with his troops in the afternoon without 
fail, 6nally decided Blucher and Gneisenau to 
accept battle, despite their unfavorable positions. 
The English did not arrive; they had to fight a 
small battle near Quatrebras, which because of 
the miscalculated time of reenforcements they 
were barely able to maintain. 

But it was not Wellington himself who had to 
suffer the consequences of his hasty promise. It 
was the devoted Prussians under Blucher and 
Gneisenau. Although at Ligny there were fight- 
ing soldiers surcharged with patriotic enthusi- 
asm, with bravery and valor, their efforts were 
in vain. Without expecting or giving quarter, 
25,000 men were hurling themselves at one an- 
other time after time in deadliest conflict. The 
battle continued until late at night; for even at 
eight o'clock in the evening Wellington's arrival 
was still expected. But he did not come. Na- 
poleon remained in possession of the battlefield, 
while only a desperate cavalry charge saved 
Blucher from falHng into the hands of the 
French. The horse of the old field marshal had 
been shot under him, and both friend and enemy 
whirled past the prostrate figure. His adjutant, 
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Count Nostiz, stood near him, with pistol drawn 
and cocked, until help arrived. Napoleon was 
wild with joy over the day's success. He thought 
he had driven the Prussians eastward to the 
Rhine, and sent an army corps to pursue them. 
But the army corps sought the expected fugi- 
tives in vain; for, against all calculations and 
expectations, Gneisenau had decided to march 
northward, toward the EngHsh army, despite the 
breach of promise committed by WelHngton. 
Gneisenau was urged to superhuman endeavor 
by his burning desire to avenge his defeat by the 
" Monster," and by the fear that a retreat of the 
Prussian corps would have the most disastrous 
consequences on the general political situation. 

Even the most obstinate mind must admit the 
power of " moral forces." For in spite of the 
terrible day of fighting, in spite of the exertions 
of the forced marches in pouring rain, the Prus- 
sian army reached Wavre in the evening of the 
17th, only a few miles south of Mont St. Jean, 
near Brussels, where the English army was sta- 
tioned, ready for a new battle. Wellington now 
sent word that he was willing to accept battle, 
provided Blucher would come to him with 25,000 
men. " With all I have, with my whole army, I 
hope," answered Blucher, and he kept his word. 

Napoleon, secure in his belief that the Prus- 
sians were in full flight toward the Rhine, pre- 
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parred: to attack the Ehgltsh. So coafident was 
fat that no hetp could reach his foes that be de- 
hx^sei for a ^eat parade of his whole forces. 
Tbe defeated Gneisenau grimly conceived the 
pUst of enveloping Napoleon's army and attack- 
ing: him in both flank ajid rear simultaaeously. 
Aaaatled from the north by the English, from, the 
task and south by the Prussians, the French 
ajrmy, sta>nding on the heights of La Belle Alli- 
aitMe, Tiras to be ajinihilated. Wellington, be- 
cause of his unfortunate idea that the imperator 
might outflank him, had weakenied his forces by 
17JX10 men; but be held favorable positions vrrth 
his center at La Haye, bis left wing at Fcischer- 
mont, and his right wing at Hougomout. The 
baittfe began at noon, June 18, 181^ 

News now reached the eropercH- that the Prus- 
siantSv whom he had defeated and who were sup- 
posed to be fleeing eastward, were coming- to- . 
ward bim from the rear. At first he tried to 
believe and make those around him believe that 
the approaching army was his own corps sent to 
pursue the Prussians but now returned. Finally 
he was compelled to realize how much he had 
underrated Prussian firmness. It was then that 
the fuill fu,ry of the attack of the French guards 
developed. Napoleoo knew that he must destroy 
Wellington before Blucher's men could arrive on 
the field. For hours the English withstood all 
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attacks^ and Wellingtoo's stddtess fought wtth 
tiie courage of despair, knowing that the fate of 
the world hung in the balance. Everythmg de- 
pended on tbddr holding out just a Ikfile longer. 
But cv«i th^ could n&t &tand such furious as- 
sandts; their tine vraiS brcAen and Wellington 
csMibl fill the bueach only by taking the most 
desperate chances. It was late hi the afternoon, 
and Wellington Vost hope. " I wish it were night, 
or Ifce Prussians would come!" And then, at 
half past fire httiie aitemoon, the first battalions 
o£ Bolow's corps emerged kram the woods at 
Frischermont, opened fire on La Belite AUtaaice 
and attacked the tillage of Plancenois. In the 
Rieantime Ziethen's corps stornted against the 
positions of La Haye and Papelotte, in older to 
relieve the hard-pressed English fcwces. The 
battle was over at eight o'clock. It surged most 
furiously around the village of Platrcasiois, where 
6,000 of Bnlow's men covered the ground. Once 
more Napoleon sent his guards against Plance- 
n<ns, and against the English center: In vain; 
Bulow maintaiired his position and Ziethen drove 
the enemy from La Haye. The left and right 
wings of Napoleon's position were crushed and 
Na^Mleon realized that all was lost:: "Saiuve gtd 
pent!" 

Even escape, however, was grajited to onby a 
few; for Gneisenau took no chances and would 
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give the defeated enemy no moment to recover 
his strength. The EngHsh troops rested during 
the night; but the Prussians, who before the hot 
battle had marched over heavy muddy roads for 
eight hours and more, took up the pursuit and 
exerted all their forces to annihilate their foe. 
Napoleon himself was barely able to escape on 
a fast horse; his carriage, filled with jewels and 
treasure, he had to leave behind as a booty for 
the victors. Only 10,000 men succeeded in 
reaching Paris, although the army corps which 
before had been searching for the Prussians 
managed to evade capture. " A better name 
than ' La Belle Alliance ' could not be found for 
the battle," reported Blucher in his official de- 
scription of the conflict; but Wellington thought 
it more conducive to his own glory to give the 
battle the name of Waterloo, the place of his 
last headquarters. 

By means of forced marches Bliicher and 
Gneisenau led their armies to Paris, while 
Prince August through his conquest, of the for- 
tresses gained a high military reputation. On 
July 3 these two commanders forced the city of 
Paris to capitulate for the second time. The 
French nation now, as once before, cast aside 
the man who had become the curse of Europe, 
but who had carried the French to the pinnacle 
of glory. He was sent on board of the British 
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warship Bellerophon, lying at Rochefort, and 
was later transported to St. Helena, by order of 
the allied powers. 

These terrific blows did not create particular 
rejoicings in Vienna and in St. Petersburg. For • 
if Prussia's sons could carry out deeds on the 
battlefield which, as Bliicher said, " would ever 
be remembered in history," and which gave the 
reasonable presumption that they might be re- 
peated by their descendants, how in such case 
was it possible to reaHze the hopes of the states- 
men on the Danube? How could Prussia re- 
main so small that it had to take its orders 
from the banks of the Neva? Blucher, the 
faithful " comrade-in-arms " of Wellington, had 
marched to Paris only to put back the Bourbon 
on the throne which he had left so hastily and 
-unceremoniously. By thus accomplishing ably 
and quickly what was really the great desire of 
the English cabinet, Blucher compelled the czar 
to acknowledge Louis XVHI as king of France; 
although the czar had long recognized the in- 
capacity of the Bourbons for government, and 
had planned to put the royal crown on the head 
of the duke of Orleans. Had Russia not 
promptly acknowledged the Bourbon king, it 
would have lost all influence on the Seine, and 
all chances of French support for its eastern 
policies. 
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But with tbe reestabUshment of the Bourbon 
dynasty Prussia, had to drop its demaniis ior 
a regulation of the western frontier and the re- 
turn of Alsace- Lorraine. Stein, it is true, urged 
the cbaiKellor Hardenberg, and Gneiseoau 
wrote a heartrending appeal to him, to demand 
the French line of fortresses against Belgium, 
Loxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine, for " Prussia 
never stood so high as now." Bliicher begged 
his king not to let the diplomats throw away 
with the pen what the soldiers had twice con- 
quered with their blood. The moment had ar- 
rived to safeguard Germany against France, 
As founder of the German safety the king would 
be honored and revered for all time, and Prus- 
sia would be able to enjoy the fruits of its efforts, 
when it no longer was forced to stand with a 
drawn sword over its possessions. But how 
could the allied monarchs, when they entered 
Paris on July lO, deiraand from their host an 
indemnity from him who "was absolutely in- 
nocent of wrongdoing and who had suffered per- 
sonally through this ' incident ' £>{ Napoleonic 
dictatorship and war "? The matter was clearly 
impossible, although the Prussian ministers and 
ambassadors did all in their power to obtain 
better conditions of peace. It was useless for 
them to point out that as Louis XVIII had not 
taken part in the fight against Napoleon, as 
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CTOtybody had a ir^ht to expect, and as the 
Ficnch nation had made war for the emperor 
with all its resources, tlie conditions ol the first 
Peace of Paris were an impossibility. The re- 
^onsibrlity of the French nation for all: the 
great sacrifices whkh the war had cost, the ease 
whh which a new French invasion into Ger- 
many might be staged, and the strained and inse- 
cure sitoatioD in. the South German states, all 
these matters were pushed aside when opposed 
to the powerful interests of England and 
Russia. 

The history of the fwist two centuries had 
tat^ht that the unprotected frontier no* only 
placed the German nation at the mercy of its 
WTstern neighbor, but was also the main reason 
why the Soath Gernnam states were unabte to 
carry out a truly national German policy. Their 
defenseless condition had created the possibitity 
d the irtriguing- " French party " within the 
empire. Gneisenaw had warned the emperor 
Alexander truthfully when he said that he be- 
Beved more was lost even to Russia, for the 
eooiDion cause of Europe, by submitting to the 
expansion plans of France, than by strengthen- 
ing the German defense. It eren remained in 
vain that the crown prince of Wurltemberg ex- 
ckumed prophetically : " There is always the pos- 
sibiKty of a new Franco-Rhenish federation, as 
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long as the South German states, lying without 
protection from the cannon at Strasburg, are 
continually threatened by France as to thetr 
very existence!" For Metternich, swayed by 
no regard for the security of Germany, solemnly 
declared that no war of conquest had been un- 
dertaken, and that France therefore should re- 
ceive its frontiers as they were in 1790. 

The second Peace of Paris was concluded 
tentatively on October 2, 1815, and definitely 
signed on November 20. It left to France those 
frontiers so dangerous to Germany's safety, with 
the exception of a few fortresses which were 
given to Holland, the surrender of Savoy to the 
kingdom of Sardinia, and the districts of Landau 
and Saarlouis to Germany. France also was 
compelled to pay the incredibly small sum of 
700 million francs indemnity, and to bear the 
establishment of foreign military posts lor five 
years, in which to strengthen the Bourbon rule. 
One of the main reasons of this. peace agree- 
ment, so unfavorable for Prussia, was the fact 
that Czar Alexander was completely intoxicated 
by the clouds of incense which were burned be- 
fore him. Europe hailed him as the savior of 
its states, and he liked the role immensely. He 
consented to follow the suggestion of the en- 
raptured Frau von Kriidener and other women: 
" to show Christian forgiveness to all, even to 
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laithless France." This Christian forgiveness, 
he may have thought, ought surely to have a 
fruitful aftermath, in the matter of his Polish 
plans. 

It was this hypocritical morality, so clearly 
evidenced in the spirit of those times, which 
knew so well how to hide the Russian interests 
with the mantle of Christian love and charity, 
that led to the formation of the " Holy Alliance." 
By this, Austria, Russia and Prussia were de- 
clared the three branches of a family whose 
highest sovereign was " God our Divine Savior 
Jesus Christ, the Word of the Highest, the 
Word of Life." This indistinct idea of a the- 
ocratic community of the European states never 
led and never could have led to any political re- 
sults; for the relations of the states had other 
causes, other means and other aims. Indeed, 
these other aims found expression even when 
Alexander placed the wordy document before 
his brother sovereigns. Frederick William 
signed it only in order not to hurt the czar's 
feelings; Emperor Francis only after Mettemich 
had assured him that the document contained 
nothing but empty words; while the English 
prince regent refused to sign it at all. 

For a time the four ambassadors of the great 
powers who were assembled at Paris, so to say, 
for the purpose of watching the restless French 
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and supporting the Bourbon gov«mnient, man- 
aged to preserve a semblance of harmony amon^ 
themselves. The " Federated Union " of the 
German princes, on the other hand, suffered all 
the agonies of birth whiie leading to no real 
union of Germany. The jealousy of the sov- 
ereign princes of Germany among themselT<s; 
the force of external drcumstances ; the policy 
of Franc«, which continued as antagonistic as 
it had been for centuries; and the ponderous 
influence of Russia; all these had hastened the 
formation of the Federated Union. According 
to the opinion of von Motz, the most capable 
minister of Prussia in the subseqnent period, 
the federation was not really the establishment 
of a united Germany and the collsMtkm of the 
scattered forces of the empire into a single great 
whole, a policy which couJd alone free Germany 
from foreign influence and estabhsh Europe's 
balance of power. The federation, on tfce con- 
trary, was only a means of keeping the separate 
pieces of Germany in their scattered condition. 
This concentration of powers and unification of 
members was still lacking also in the Prussian 
state; and once more it had to face the taSk of 
gathering the most obstinate German tribes 
tmder the suzerainty of the state as a whole. 
The solution of this problem was the first con- 
dition of the larger one. The unity of the 
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German empire depended, though only a few 
thinkers seemed yet to suspect it dimly, upon 
the unity of the Prussian state. It remained to 
be seen whether that unity could be attained. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 
(1815-1830) 

THE titan who had turned the world topsy- 
turvy had fallen, and the states of Europe 
had, with some changes, been reestab- 
lished in the old spirit. Naturally friction soon 
arose between the varying, contradictory inter- 
■ests of the individual states. Especially were 
the others jealous of their Prussian neighbor, 
whom they had thought dead and done with, 
but who had so startlingly revived. This jeal- 
ousy increased in secret, for it was in Prussia 
that the new spirit of the aroused people had 
its home, the spirit of liberty which had fought 
for the people's rights and which still voiced a 
triumphant challenge to the world. The uni- 
versal desire for rest was, however, so great as 
to insure the peaceful settlement of all differ- 
ences under the protection of the Quadruple 
Alliance. Moreover, despite the diplomats' 
fear of Prussia, they knew that Frederick Will- 
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■ iam III placed the maintenance of peace ahead 
of everything. 

More pressing was the regulation of German 
affairs, and the Prussian government was hon- 
estly ready to organize a united German federal 
army and to frame a federal constitution some- 
what along the lines suggested by the Vienna 
congress. Metternich, however, had decided 
not to change anything in the vague relations of 
the federation, not even in name. He declared 
the loose form of the federation not only the 
best, but the only possible one for the holding 
together of the German people. This view ex- 
pressed the opinion of a statesman to whom, 
unhappily, the several German people had a 
value only in so far as they furnished armies for 
the protection of the Austrian states; and to 
whom German thought — especially in that form 
created in the northern sections of Germany 
since the catastrophies which had overtaken 
Prussia — had only the value of a myth. More- 
over, the sense of " sovereignty " of the small 
states, which had been greatly developed during 
the time of the Rhenish federation, would not 
now allow them to yield even a tithe of their 
sovereign independence. The vituperous lan- 
guage of Bavaria and Wtirttemberg during the 
congress at Vienna was continued at Frankfort. 
" Lion and eagle," wrote the periodical Alle- 
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mannia, edited by the Bavarian Aretin, " shall ' 
wed, before southerners and northerners can 
be united," 

As a unanimous vote of the federation was 
necessary for every important measure, one can 
easily understand why Humboldt, during the 
preparatory discussions for the opening of the 
assembly on November 5, 1816, declared: "In 
Frankfort nothing except the phraseology of 
German politics can grow and prosper." For 
this reason Prussia could only discuss matters 
generally in the assembly, but was forced to 
carry out all matters of state by independent 
negotiations with the individual states. With 
the clear comprehension of a born statesman, 
Humboldt had indicated the road to ultimate 
union, which Prussia had to follow. The history 
of the federation was to show the truth of his 
views. For what else could this federation be 
considered than a nightmare, a rope around the 
neck, with the ends held by hostile hands, await- 
ing only the opportunity to pull the noose tight. 
Because Prussia, time after time, sought the 
salvation of Germany according to the treaty 
conditions in the federal assembly, Austria 
showed little activity in the interstate negotia- 
tions. Thus Prussia was held responsible for 
every mistake and every sin of the assembly. 

These mistakes increased from day to day; 
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and the expectations of the German people for 
a closer, stronger association of its members 
were soon fonnd to be bitterly hopeless. It is 
true that the tremendous rising of the people, the 
enormous sacrifices, bad not been made to ob- 
tain some sort of constitution, but to win the 
liberation of the Fatherland from a foreign yoke, 
to gain the honor and independence of the state. 
Yet every fighting hero had considered it self- 
evident that the restoration of the empire and 
" Germanity " would follow. And this federated 
union was really too miserable a result of all 
the desires and dreams, all the struggles and 
sacrifices. Busily as legend always works 
among people, it now proceeded to turn things 
upside down, and soon the Prussians were actu- 
ally believing that they had taken up arms solely 
because the king had promised them a constitu- 
tion. As a matter of fact this promise had not 
been made until May 22, 1815. People living 
beyond the confines of Prussia's black -white 
frontier posts felt, but would not admit, that the 
Prussian state had accomplished such great 
things for the liberation of the German people. 
Yet it had not accomplished the greater work of 
consolidating the empire, and giving it, as well 
as the individual states, a liberal constitution. 
Because of this the government began to be 
heaped with insult. The insurmountable ob- 
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stacks which the Prussian endeavors had found 
in Paris and in Vienna remained the secret of 
the statesmen, and people were inclined to 
ascribe the failure of the Teutonic hopes mainly 
to the malicious or incapable work of the Prus- 
sian statesmen and diplomats. The liberals 
were noisiest in the middle states, where people 
were not used to the hard labor of government, 
were not trained to recognition of the limits 
which are set to all ideals by material conditions. 
The theoretical wisdom of Professor Rotteck in 
Freiburg, the provocations of the Bavarian von 
Aretin and their followers, soon caused the em- 
pire to look upon Prussia as the personification 
of the guard room, the home of the corporal's 
stick, the seat of all trickery and maliciousness. 
Metternich and his friends, on the other hand, 
looked askance at Prussia because of its Ja- 
cobinian sentiments and ideas. 

So great was the general misunderstanding 
that for several decades the true Suabian con- 
tinued to consider the Prussians as "Wenden" 
and Slavs. Little it signified to the dreamers 
and politicians in the empire that Prussia had 
gained their independence, had abolished per- 
sonal bondage and had founded the economical 
independence of its subjects. What cared they 
for the fact that Freiherr von Stein had stood 
at the head of this state until his removal had 
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been demanded by Napoleon, and that he had 
been succeeded by Hardenberg, the zealot for 
absolute freedom of commerce and trade, the 
perhaps credulous, but scrupulously honest 
fighter for German unity? The difficulties which 
were insurmountable for an able, honest states- 
man were hardly noticed by these German 
dreamers who had never tasted the hard labor 
of the government of a state. Constitutions 
were demanded, and no one cared how and by 
what means they were obtained, or what their 
real conditions were. The German spirit had 
gone forward with courage and force, had passed 
other nations, but its political education was stilt 
wholly undeveloped. The including of Austiia 
in the Federated Union seemed a matter of 
course to everybody, and the preeminence of the 
Vienna court seemed a necessity to most. What 
a shock it was when Justus von Gruner, whom 
Metternich at one time had sent to a fortress, 
thereby protecting him from the fury of Napo- 
leon, and who, in words of deepest patriotism, 
had called upon the Austrians and Rhinelanders 
to fight for the Fatherland, now demanded 
" German unity under Prussian leadership." 
His voice remained the. voice of the preacher 
in the desert, finding but rarely such an echo 
as the words of his friend. General von 
Stetnmetz : " Austria is no longer a German 
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House, the leadership of Germany belongs to 
Prussia ! " 

As far as the sun is from the earth, just as 
far were the people at that time from a realiza- 
tion of this fact. On the contrary, despite the 
urgings and orders of the king, it was decided 
that Prussia should not vote in the assembly 
with the united votes of its various districts, 
lest it should thereby hold too great a power. 
The most important of all things was declared 
to be that Prussia should not gain control in 
the federation. Thus to the geographically torn 
conditions of the Prussian possessions was added 
an artificial national cleavance. Vienna pre- 
vented the king from incorporating in the em- 
pire the colonization districts of the Teutonic 
Knights, exactly as it had prevented this at the 
time of their first conquest by the Great Elector, 
Just as Prussia's foes had succeeded in separat- 
ing her into two geographical parts and thereby 
hindered the strengthening of the state, so now 
they hoped to place new obstacles in the way 
of her further development by making one part 
subject to the laws of the federation, and declar- 
ing the other part unworthy of bearing the name 
Gertnatt, 

Prussian patriots still hoped to change this 
geographical dismemberment, and the president 
of the Erfurt government, von Motz, placed be- 
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fore Hardenberg a carefully worked-out plan 
which, through an exchange of territories, would 
establish a connection between the eastern and 
western halves of the monarchy. The change 
was to be made with the two Hessian countries 
and Saxe-Weimar, and would give a strip 
reaching from Wittenberg to Lasphe, having its 
main radiating point at Wetzlar. It would re- 
move the North German states from the influ- 
ence of Austria and Bavaria, as well as from 
French pressure, .and would build up the lib- 
erty and freedom of commerce within the Prus- 
sian states. Hardenberg was compelled to de- 
cline the suggestion with thanks, pointing out 
the impossibility of carrying it out, and the 
difSculties of uniting the sharp economical dif- 
ferences among districts, which were cultivated 
differently and which obtained their living by 
wholly different means, simply by establishing a 
geographical bond. Separated from each other, 
the inhabitants of the two halves of the state 
could not, at that time, consider an economic 
union. So different were the Prussian peoples 
along the Rhine and the Vistula, the Baltic 
shores and the Thuringian mountains ; so diflfer- 
ent were the demands of the agrarian interests 
in the thinly populated eastern districts and of 
the commercial requirements of the trading 
West ; such were the relations between the lake 
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and river shipping and the ocean sailors ; that the 
problems involved in unifying Prussia were im- 
measurably difficult. They were made the more 
so because in the newly acquired territories, in 
Saxony, Rhineland and in Poland, the position 
was not so much complicated by materialistic ob- 
jections as by racial hatred and obstinacy, fos- 
tered by national and religious principles. 

Aside from this geographic and economic 
separation of the people, there were other cen- 
trifugal forces which rendered a closer union of 
the Prussian people almost impossible. There 
grew at this time an extraordinarily sharp dis- 
tinction between the classes, which gradually 
changed the devotion of the Prussian people and 
their trusting confidence into mistrust, which 
developed into that unripe idea according to 
which the governing power must be under all 
circumstances the deadly enemy of the gov- 
erned. This sincere monarchical people could 
not bring itself to mistrust personally its noble 
king, but it began to throw all its fury and 
hatred upon the high officials. The belief in 
the faithfulness and honesty of the leaders van- 
ished. They were mainly from the nobility, any- 
way, and the latter were hated by the bour- 
geoisie with particular intensity. Too soon, 
alas! there was thus opened again that gulf be- 
tween the classes, which had been bridged by 
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the war. The nobility, so Niebuhr declares, had 
never in the past forty years been so supercilious 
as now toward the common people; and the 
hatred of the latter against the former soon 
came to be recognized as the badge of an hon- 
orable and good citizen. While the nobility 
often misunderstood the driving forces in the 
life of the state and the requirements of the 
people, opposing the desire for a popular repre- 
sentation with the demand for a return to the 
old constitution of estates and classes, the citi- 
zens failed to see the moral and state-supporting 
value of a patriotic and virile nobility. Con- 
fidence grew less and less, particularly because 
property and education did not go hand in hand 
at that time; and the president of Auerswald 
openly declared that the great landed pro- 
prietors did not possess any longer the confi- 
dence of the nation, because they had less of 
an education than the middle classes. The lat- 
ter realized with pride that the former educa- 
tional conditions had been reversed; and while 
the nobility looked down with cold derision upon 
the stirring pamphlets of the political leaders, 
which were often exceedingly crude and " un- 
ripe," it failed to understand that these views 
penetrated the bourgeois classes more and more. 
Thus the new thought became a power which 
stole away from the nobles the confidence of 
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the masses. The bourgeois, on the other hand, 
forgot completely that the nobility had shown 
at least the same degree of sacrifice and enthusi- 
asm for the Fatherland as the other classes of 
the people; that the leaders who had gained the 
great victories, the statesmen who had obtained 
political and economic freedom, had come 
from the nobility. The truth seems evident, that 
political and financial rights are never sur- 
rendered without creating resistance and dissen- 
sion; but the people seemed wholly to forget 
that, although bourgeois and peasant had gained 
new privileges and new rights, similar important 
privileges had been taken away from the no- 
bility. It was but natural that now, as the state 
had to be rebuilt, the resistance broke out anew 
which had been only pushed into the background 
by the energy of a Stein, and that a deep aver- 
sion was felt in the nobility against these bour- 
geoisie who had been so greatly favored and 
who still made further demands. It was also 
natural that the citizens felt a simitar resent- 
ment against the nobility, whose members more 
often emphasized their ■ social privileges than 
worked for the advancement of the nation, and 
some of whom, as, for instance, Alexander von 
der Marwitz, worked earnestly for the restitu- 
tion of the old conditions. 

This contempt on the one side, this hatred and 
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bitterness on the other, again erected a wall of 
separation. The so-called " liberal sentiment " 
jnst then attacked th« religious teachings of the 
past and developed a sterile rationalism, which 
professed to understand the daily recurring won- 
ders of nature and even accepted the uncompre- 
hended arts of the magicians, yet denied the oc- 
currence of the biblical miracles. In prompt 
opposition to this, it became the fashion among 
the nobility to express piety as a sign of true 
aristocracy; nothing was considered so un- 
aristocratic as the " liberal "unbelief, the agnos- 
ticism. FoT this reason, the clerical class formed 
closer relations with the nobility, being in some 
cases dependent on them, and thereby again lost 
its influence upon the people, whose teachers 
and educators the ministry were to be. More- 
over, the personal behavior of the clergy waS" 
not always conducive to the maintenance of dig- 
nity. This led to an equalization of religious 
and political sentiments, and he who associated 
himself with the poHtical liberals derided the 
religious confession; he who opposed the po- 
litical demands of the present was considered as 
satisfying the requirements of the Church. The 
belief in a living God, which should and does 
bring together all the classes and all the masses 
in the whole world, became at that time a sort 
of political party programme. The inner con- 
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sciousness of pious sentiments, which had been 
saved from the ruins of the war, was greatly at- 
tracted by the riot of colors in the Catholic re- 
ligious service, and a large number of Protes- 
tants entered the Catholic faith. When one 
remembers the boundless attack of Johann Hein- 
rich Voss, in the periodical Sopkronison, against 
Count Frederick Leopold of Stolberg, in 1819, 
one realizes how all these errors fed the hatred 
of the people against the nobility. 

Still another error in religious sentiment led 
to numerous dissensions within the Protestant 
Church, which did their share in aggravating 
political differences. The separate and often an- 
tagonistic teachings of the Catholic and Prot- 
estant religions had been softened by remem- 
brance of the struggle for the Fatherland; and 
•a resolution was introduced during the Vienna 
congress and in the succeeding year, according 
to which clear-visioned prelates of both Churches 
emphasized the similarities of the two teachings 
and minimized their differences, and urged a 
peaceful relationship between the two " sister 
religions." This feeling changed greatly in the 
following years, and soon the old abyss threat- 
ened to come between the two teachings, rend- 
ing the German nation apart. The good will 
of the Prussian government did what it could to 
soften sect antagonisms, even introducing in the 
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Rhineland the church processional, which had 
previously been forbidden there. 

Thus it came to pass that the population of 
the new Prussia, soon after a war in which it 
had fought unanimously under the banners of 
its king, in which it had fought for the freedom 
of the Fatherland, was torn asunder geographic- 
ally, economically, poHtically, religiously and 
even nationally. The state had become nothing 
but a chimera, and 'the person of the ruler him- 
self represented practically the whole bond. It 
was the duty of the state to bring together the 
separated subjects for the purpose of united 
labor toward the common good, for the develop- 
ment of the great aims of culture, and for the 
ennobling of the human race. The people must 
be made to feel again that they were all mem- 
bers of one living community. The task was the 
more difficult as the new subjects and terri- 
tories had been sections of a hundred independ- 
ent districts, governed by a variety of laws and 
-administrations. Even in the old Prussian pos- 
sessions Napoleon had upset all the old laws. 
The dififerences among the various German 
tribes, which formerly had been easily overcome 
by the state through properly guided coloniza- 
tion, now showed their extreme importance ; 
and the hostile sentiments of the various 
districts became more hostile when it was 
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suggested that all the people should not 
only live together, but under a common adminis- 
tration. 

If in face of all these difficulties the Prussian 
state could succeed in uniting all its subjects in 
a homogeneous whole, then the unity of the 
largest section of the empire would have been 
attained, and the possibility of a complete unifica- 
tion of the whole empire, hitherto denied, was 
proven. The gigantic problem was happily wel! 
suited to the nature of the Prussian state; and 
it sought to show, in the amalgamation of these 
widely different elements, the conciliating power 
of its true fulfillment of duty. 

But this confusion in the interior affairs of 
the state, the rectification of which was so im- 
portant for the development of the future, re- 
mained unrecognized until the end of the cen- 
tury. Only those matters relating directly to 
the constitution of Prussia and of Germany had 
as yet awakened the interest of the nation itself. 
As the fulfillment of the promise of the constitu- 
tion depended more and more upon careful con- 
sideration, and was therefore postponed again 
and again, while constitutions actually appeared 
in other states, the criticism of this period in the 
following decades was too much swayed by the 
anger which gradually took possession of the 
minds of the people. And yet neither the king 
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nor Hatdenbevg was of opimon that the promise 
shoaid mot be- fulfilled. Ob fhe cMrtrary, every- 
thing that could be done was done, and Hard^n- 
berg saw in the establishment of a Prussian con- 
stitntion bis ideal, the crowning effort of his 
life. But inr the diamembered condition of the 
state and its severed interests lay the necessity 
of first incttlcatrng in the breasts of the new strb- 
jects the conception of a Prussian Fatherland, 
and of wiping OBt by a truly uniform adminjg- 
tnttion all the separating differences. The re- 
organization of the finances and the general con- 
ditions, both rn Germany and Europe, however, 
created difficulties in their effect upon the Hfe of 
the people and the organism of the state whicli 
neither Hardenberg nor the king could have ex- 
pected. 

We have seen in former chapters how the 
Great Elector and Frederick William I built up 
their state through a series of fights against the 
various assemblies of their subjects. Frederick 
die Great paid little attention to these diverse po- 
litical organizations, and with the exception of a 
few privileges which differed in the various 
provinces and districts, they lay practically dor- 
mant. The assemblies in the new provinces had 
led a. richer life, but the power of Napoleon and 
his rjjsals, or that of the Swedes, had crushed 
them. In Saxony they had developed in a dif- 
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ferent direction and had become exclusively a 
representation of the nobility. Now these po- 
litical organisms lifted their heads everywhere. 
Resting their demands on the promise of the 
king, given on May 22, 181 5, that the provincial 
estates were to be restored, they asked for full 
restoration of their privileges and demanded 
■other rights. The petitions showed most clearly 
the territorial distinction, the emphasizing of the 
special interests of the individual estates, the in- 
dividual small territories, the " special Father- 
land." The idea of separate interests had long 
"been put away by the older state, and was indeed 
■directly opposed to the monarchical idea, to the 
public conception of the unity and dignity of the 
whole state. 

How was it possible to grant these many de- 
mands, which differed in their particular form 
and desire each from the others? The state 
would have had to surrender itself. To negoti- 
ate separately with the twenty or more political 
T)odies which existed, or the creation of which 
was demanded, would have been utterly imprac- 
ticable ; for the firm unity and power of the state 
could never be the most important question to 
these lesser bodies. It had always been the gov- 
ernment's intention to construct a constitution 
in harmony with this old division into estates, 
for that would be building on the historical 
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foundation of the country; but simultaneously 
with the formation of these provincial estates 
there was to be created a Reichstag, and this 
latter was to represent the interests of the whole, 
to discuss the welfare of the whole state and not 
the diverging individual wishes. The Reichstag 
was to develop the unifying power of the whole 
state. 

It was clear that in the tumult and pellmeH of 
ideas and opinions such a great and compre- 
hensive work could only be undertaken by the 
crown, and that for this reason the crown had 
to establish first its own influence and power, 
and to bring administrative work into well- 
ordered channels. Only when this was accom- 
plished could the king surrender rights the dis- 
cussion of which in a padiament might dissolve 
the state into its separate parts, or at least make 
it powerless and impotent. The king appointed 
a constitutional commission on July 7, 181 7, 
which was opened by Hardenberg in Berlin. 
He declared that the old landed estates had been 
veritable brakes on the machine of the state, 
and that the state owed its greatness solely to 
the genius of its rulers. But as the nation now- 
seemed politically ripe and worthy of a lasting 
constitution, and had just given a splendid ex- 
ample of civic virtue and fidelity, the king had 
decided voluntarily to estabHsh a representative 
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assembly with the right of diaaission, but with- 
out ibe deciding vote in administralive affairs. 
The king, boverer, thought that m the carry- 
ii^ out of such an itofiDrtefit work he should 
have Ihe benefit oi the advine and judgment of 
the most eminent men of the nation, attd the 
commission therefore adjourned, while the king 
sent the ministers von Altenstein, von Boyen 
and von Klewiz into the provimcefi, there to 
learn the wishes of his subjects more clearly and 
in detail. These journeys did not have any 
other Tesnlt than to show the extraordinaiT' 
ciwnplicrty of the ideas which prevailed, and the 
strange fact that in the grea:t mass of the peo- 
ple there was no demand at all ior a repre- 
eesitatrre assembly. The majority of the -people 
declared that the present administration was 
perfectly satisfactory. They were all too busy 
with the reorganization of their economic con- 
ditiotis to take any deep interest in politics. 
Only the return to the old system of admjm&- 
tration by landed estates was suggested with 
any frequency; and- this old system was thor- 
oughly hated by Hardenberg. Oaly the high 
ofHcials oi the crown, such as the presidents 
Schoo, Motz and others, really demanded -the 
Reichitag, because of state unity. President 
Zert)om wished to give it the right to maJ<e £nai 
decisions ; and Judge Sethe, of the Rhioeland, 
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vrisheiL to elect its members by universal suf- 
frage. 

Events now occurred which added external 
difiFiaihies to the troubles ove> this mattery and, 
by iaxadng the suspicion against'the king- into 
open flame, postponed for a long time the worfe 
ol creatmg a OEniatitatioa. We know bow kttle 
peace bad satisfied the yearning of the G«rman 
people^ and haw every attempt to unttre tb» 
greater Fatherland- had been defeated in ttic 
Vieima congress. The federal Bundestag hard 
now assembled; but despite its slovr and aum- 
bersome method of working, the fact was^ al- 
ready cleariy evident that it had no intention of 
strengthening the bond between the different 
German states. The Prussian government was 
already being insulted and ridiculed, although 
representii^ the UTiity which atl the patriots de- 
manded so vigforously. Arndt's demand, " The 
Whole Germany It Shall Be!" had captured 
and electrified all, especially the youth of Ger- 
many. These youths now felt called upon to 
found the new splendor of the Fatherland in 
their own way, and in the vigor of their en- 
thusiasm were carried away to extravagant 
deeds. These became of importance politically, 
only because the goveroment took serious no- 
lAce of them, an importance which they otbei- 
wise would hardly bare deserved. 
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Even before the wars of liberation, Jahn, fa- 
ther of gymnastics and physical culture, had 
"thundered in Berlin against all iVelsch (French) 
influences, and had professed to recognize in 
the Turnen (gymnastics) invented by him the 
real expression of Teutonic spirit. Faithful and 
honest in his heart, and convinced that salva- 
tion for the empire could emerge only from 
Prussia, but uncouth and boorish in his man- 
ners, Jahn had incited by speeches and pam- 
phlets the rising against the " murderous Lion " 
(Napoleon) ; but now he trained his pupils to a 
degree of self-conceit and a positiveness of 
judgment that criticized with sovereign scorn 
*he existing conditions. The insolent and im- 
■pudent bearing of the Turner began to worry the 
government, although Hardenberg. Schuckmann 
and Altenstein preserved their good will toward 
the teacher and master, Jahn, and were inclined 
to consider his and his pupils' grotesque man- 
ners merely a passing rudeness, and not an in- 
curable, dangerous defect. The sound and good 
"kernel of the whole, the system of gymnastics, 
might easily be incorporated in the regular edu- 
cational curriculum. Even the king began to 
believe in a real danger from the unthinking 
anger of these youths, though only after he 
had received warnings from Vienna and 
other German cabinets, and after the Turner 
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had joined hands with the student Burschen- 
schaften. 

Disgusted with the Pennalismus (fagging sys- 
tem) which was rampant in all the universities, 
and filled with pure patriotism and beHef in God, 
the student body of Jena, returning from the 
war, had formed a so-called Burscbenschaft,. 
which soon was imitated in the other universi- 
ties. Without having a uniform political pro- 
gramme, these student societies raved about the 
unity of Germany and thought that by remov- 
ing the small societies existing within the 
student body, and segregated according to their 
origin from this and that small state, the whole 
united student body presented an example for 
the non-existing united country. Patriotic and 
religious enthusiasm, and the desire of a com- 
bination of all the Burschenschaften in the vari- 
ous universities, gave birth to the idea of cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation and the second anniversary of the 
battle of Leipzig together, by a great celebra- 
tion in the Wartburg, where Luther had once 
translated the Bible into German. 

Grand Duke Karl August of Weimar freely 
opened the halls of his burg, famous in ancient 
sagas, to the assemblage of nearly five hundred 
students. The citizens of Eisenach received 
them with open arms, and amid patriotic 
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speeches and religiouB festivities it seemed as if 
the celebration was to pass without disaster or 
iaiiy. But GuddeaJy the Berlin Turner and 
student Ma^soiann fdt called upoa, as a second 
Lather, to take all the titles of books which be- 
cause of their ajatagonism to the conetitutbon, to 
Jahffi or to German thought h^ eaxmed the 
hostility of Jahn, and to bum them on the moun- 
taiaa m a public auto-de-fe. Without knowing 
in raamy cases the contents of these books, the 
students tfitts sat in judgioieiit according to the 
advice of their " Father Jahn." Then Professor 
Ok-en of Jena, who-edit-ed and issued a {»eriodicaI 
cftUed The Isis, which distinguished iteelf by 
gross kisolence and shameful attacks an Prussia, 
celebrated the students' action in a literary arti- 
cle ajid advised the various governmentfi to fol- 
low the example of the meeting on the 
Wartburg. 

It wag clear that -such insoleat behaviotr must 
be curbed. Moreovier, the occurrence created in 
maJiy courts of Germany a keen fear of xeTolu- 
tionary tendencies. Particularly in Vienjia did 
the rulers imagine that they could Eiee in these 
foolish students the .most terrible fanatics of a 
revoJutioB. Even in Berlin the spirit of «u*- 
pkioo toward the student demand for " United 
Germany " gained ia strength. This suspicion 
had h«en created in the first instance by a pam- 
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phl«t of Proiessor Schmalz, who attacked the 
patriots in the most bitter manner, notably 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, calHng them anarchists, 
aaxd attributing to them the preaching of " mur- 
der, pillage and rape," as well as the intention 
of dethroning the Prussian rulers in order to 
" realize ^the crazy idea of a German govern- 
ment" Among the titles of the books burned 
at the Wartburg, there was a very valuable and 
use^l collection of laws, made by Privy Coun^ 
cilor von Kajiy)tz for practical use, and called 
Cen4arme(ri£'Kodex. Deeply insulted by this 
Ij^eatment of his book, Kamptz now took up a 
vigorous fight against the " vandalism of dema- 
gogic intolerance." The European powers 
forced the grand duke of Weimar to take exem- 
plary measures against the Jena University, 
whiie an order was issued in Prussia forbidding 
the formation of such societies in the Prussian 
universities. Gymnastics wer« placed under 
strict supervision, and the king even planned to 
dissolve one of the universities tn which the 
spirit of licentiousness had outgrown control. 

A congress of tiie rulers took place in Aix-la- 
Chapclle in October, 1818. It was intended to 
strengthen the Bourbon rule in France, and it 
remitted part of the French indemnity and with- 
drew the remaining troops from French terri- 
tory. More important, however, was the fact 
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that the old alliance was not only renewed in 
case of a new disturbance of the peace, but a 
reactionary memorial written by Ancillon found 
great favor, particularly with the czar. This 
memorial represented the great alliance of the 
sovereigns no longer as the preserver of the na- 
tions' peace, but as the protector of the rulers 
against their own peoples. Confidential discus- 
sions regarding the Hcentiousness of the press, 
the insubordination of officials, and the excesses 
of the Turners and students took place. It 
went so far that a French minister declared that 
he was sorry for the Germans if they had to 
make war against students. 

The change of sentiment experienced by the 
czar and his subsequent leaning toward the Met- 
ternich system naturally brought it about that 
the leading role among the five great powers 
was taken by Vienna. In German aflfairs, Met- 
ternich seized all the reins in his own hands; 
and, as Austria must not have a constitution and 
Germany and Prussia must not be strengthened, 
the Austrian statesman henceforth worked for 
the prevention of any kind of constitution. 
With an unholy joy he fought for the defeat of 
all the hopes and desires for constitutional 
forms. His faithful Gentz assisted him in a 
literary manner, in the Wiener JalirbUcher, and 
even in Berlin the voices of caution grew louder 
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and louder, protesting against the introduction 
of a constitution as the forerunner of a revolu- 
tion. A memorial by Metternich worked 
strongly upon the mind of King Frederick Will- 
iam, whose real sentiment in the matter was 
still uncertain. This memorial was replete with 
ignorance of Prussian conditions; but it cleverly- 
emphasized the hatred of the liberals against 
the standing army, and it painted any and all 
constitutions as revolutions in the blackest 
colors. 

Nevertheless both king and chancellor decided 
to hold fast to their intention of puttifig a new 
arrangement of the estates in place of the old 
provincial Landtag. For, as Hardenberg re- 
marked, " Today cannot become Yesterday." 
Yet he felt that such occurrences and insinua- 
tions must cause apprehension in the mind of 
the king. Partly in order to remain in office 
and partly in order not to turn the king's sus- 
picion against his own constitutional ideas, he 
made no defense of the foolish extravagance of 
the students, but urged their energetic prosecu- 
tion. An appeal for a constitution prepared by 
the Rhenish nobility, and even a personal depu- 
tation of the Berlin magistrates, elicited from 
the king merely the answer that he must choose 
his own time for the fulfillment of his promise, 
that the intention of introducing a constitution 
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did not snifer by delay. Vincke potnfrd' €Mt 
what the people most fe«l when they saw that 
" other rulers who had not promified anythii^ "■ 
had gone ahead. 

Facing all this confusion, Hardenber^ decided 
to work out his own. ideas at a. constitiUion, in^ 
s-tead of continuing: to a-sk- tfce advice of other 
people. For this purpose he surrendered, iit 
May, 1818, the general control to Count Lottum^ 
on the advice o£ Prince WittgenstciD, ani the 
management of foreign aflfairs to Count Benv- 
storif. But administration worries atilk kept 
him from' giving nmch time to the constitution. 
The countercurrents which interfered with Mb 
work at the Berlin court are shown ui the latter 
of the minister of war, von Boyen, who wrote.: 
" This lore of a people for its king rests 00 
facts which veneraWe thinkers have stadicd fo«' 
centuries. On this should be founded tiie aim 
of humanity; but a weakly generation, a banch. 
of old women who unfortunately wear trousers^ 
would cast aside the monarchical idea as un- 
true, in order to fashion for themselves a mystic 
equal government from old forgotten forms, 
which they misunderstand. They think only of 
what would be so very convenient for their owb 
dear person and their beloved families," 

No matter how worried the king became, the 
ful611metit of his promise Was to him seK- 
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iinderslood. In a detailed cabinet order, dated 
January 11, 1^119, he declaj^ed it neoessary ;tQ 
lake strict measures for .the controi and super- 
vistan oi the ttnivei!siti^ and against .the spirit 
•of unpeet; he deplored that what heretofore had 
^CBBTBlly been cotisidered mere pranks on the 
part of the yoang people now bore the stomp 
of a ilesne -to interfere in international a£Eairs ; 
he empbasieed the necessity of a law controlling 
the Prttsstan press; but he considered it highly 
diaadvantageous to call the zeal for improve- 
Tinent of internal affairs a "matiia for innoTa- 
:tions " and to attribute to rt revolntion'aTy 
tendencies; and once more he announC'ed his 
intention to give t» the country " an adequate 
.representative constitution." 

.For this purpose the ministry of the interior 
was now divided into two parts, and Wilhehn 
■VOD Hutnboldt was invited I0 handle the xxrm- 
mimal and representative matters, becafuse he 
wa£ kncn.Fn to be very favorably inclined l^ownrd ; 
the-constitu-taonal project, and beca-asetfae news- 
papers praised lam already as "the Path er of 
the Prussian Constitution." But Hundkoldt did 
"not obtsnn any results. The ministers declared 
in a Jcmg-^ostponed memorial, which the king 
had demanded in his order, that the establidi- 
ment of a constitution itself was neiither has- 
ardoufi OCT dangerous, but they were unable to 
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present a uniform plan to the crown because 
of their own difference of opinion. In general 
the ideas of Hardenberg and Humboldt were 
the same, with the exception that the latter, 
less radical than the former, would treat the 
rights and privileges of the old landed estates 
more kindly, and would reconcile the liberal 
theories with the conservative-historical wishes. 
Humboldt, while strictly maintaining the basic 
idea of the unity of the state, wanted Reichs- 
stande with the right of law-making and 
Provincialstdnde for local administration; and 
for both he demanded universal and direct 
suffrage. 

The personal animosity between these two 
men killed the last bit of harmony in the cabinet, 
and extra-Prussian happenings made matters 
more and more critical for the king. It hap- 
pened just then that the provincial assemblies 
of Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden showed 
themselves as anything but calm and careful 
representatives; they started bitter disputes 
with their respective governments which caused 
in Bavaria and Baden serious thoughts of ex- 
ecuting a coup d'etat. These happenings, such 
as must be expected in the days of parliamentary 
childhood, could not fail to impress the king 
with particular anxiety. 

About this time, the poet Kotzebue, who by 
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his reports to St. Petersburg had drawn the en- 
mity of the whole Burschenschaft, was mur- 
dered by the unhappy Sand, a student of the- 
ology. The deed was rightly considered not so 
much the crime of a single individual as the 
product of the students at Giessen, especially 
the brothers Follen, who preached murder as 
a means of attaining political results. We know 
now that the number of these Unbedingten 
(those students who urged the destruction of all 
moral and political institutions) was a very small 
one. But when a professor of theology at the 
University of Halle, by the name of de Wette, 
called the crime an " error, which was excused 
and practically nullified by the firmness and 
purity of the idea behind tt " ; when a professor 
of jurisprudence referred to the deed of Sand 
as the exaggeration of a truly moral and re- 
ligious mind, then it becomes clear why the 
king ordered strict punishment of the crime, 
and appointed a commission which was to in- 
vestigate the university conditions. This com- 
mission, by reason of its espionage and the per- 
secution of the best and most innocent in the 
highest circles of the officials, even the famous 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, earned the worst sort of 
reputation. Its persecution of the " dema- 
gogues " opened another gulf between the Prus- 
sian government and the German people. 
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"What a life!" exclaimed Niebuhr, "without 
affection, patriotism and joy, with hatred and 
discontent, must exist under such conditions be^ 
tween government and subjects! " Yet men like 
Arndt sa£Eered these trials without being tm~ 
faithfui to their king or their belief, even tof a 
moraeat. In the great mass of the people, too, 
the faith in the king remained unshaken. They 
understood th« mind of the king, although they 
did not know that the king once ans\yered his 
garrison preacher, wiio delivered a very frank 
sermon on the text, " Father, forgive them, tor 
they know not what they do ! " by asking : " Can 
I always do what I want? " 

The king as well as Hardenberg was thor- 
oughly convinced of the danger of the situation, 
and such crimes were certainly preparing in Ber- 
lin the groundwork tiiat Metternich needed in 
order to wotk for the stifling of all constitu- 
tional ideas in the German states. He feared 
that, through new-fangled institutions elsewhere 
in the empire, the Austrian lands might be awak- 
ened from the slumber which he had succeeded 
in establishing. He therefore considered some 
common action with Prussia as very necessary. 
He visited the king at Teptitz, where the latter 
took the baths, on July 29, 1819. and on August i 
he and Hardenberg signed a so-called Punctua- 
tiim (main points of a contract). This moment. 
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in which the systematic action of a revoltitronary 
party, so this contract read, was threatening the 
existence of all the German governments, must 
be utilized for a closer union between the two 
states; and the principles which had been agreed 
upon regarding the necessity of a federal press 
law, and of proper discipline and control of the 
students and teachers in the universities and 
schools, these principles should be extended to 
the other German states as much as possible. 
No notorious edftors should be permitted to con- 
tinue his journalistic activity; the newspapers 
should be reduced in number; no teacher who 
Was dismissed by one of the states or who had 
made himself notoriously objectionable was to 
be employed by any other state. And finally 
Prussia declared, if not in direct opposition to 
its former ideas, yet in a form which abandoned 
the idea of state independence, that " in the 
representative assembly of the nation the gov- 
ernment would not introduce a general popular 
representation, which was not in accord with 
the geographical and inner formation of the em- 
pire, but that it would give its provinces local 
representatives, by whom a central assembly 
was to be chosen." Metternich had selected 
cleverly the proper moment. He had em- 
phasized the seriousness of the situation, and 
had no doubt that he was fully protected by 
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this contract against the establishment of a 
modern representative system, and that the 
strict police regulations would hush any desire 
of the Germans to " unite themselves into a Ger- 
many." 

Following this Punctuation the ministers of 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Wtirttemberg, Han- 
over, Baden and other states in the federation 
assembled in Carlsbad during August, ostensi- 
bly to enjoy the famous baths of that place. In 
the conference of these ministers the meaning 
of one of the clauses of the vague federal agree- 
ment had to be slightly amended because of the 
fear of the king of Wtirttemberg before his obsti- 
nate old landed estates. The question whether 
article 13 of the federal constitution really had 
promised a representative assembly based upon 
numbers, or similar to the old landed estates, 
was dismissed with the formula that " every 
government would define this matter according 
to its own conception of the maintenance of the 
monarchical principle and the federated Union." 
In addition to this a general provisional " federal 
■execution " was accepted which transferred to 
the Bundestag the supervision of the federal 
laws, even by the use of force, as, for instance, 
the establishment of a central commission for 
the control of the universities, the press and 
the demagogues. The Bundestag was forced to 
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accept this resolution, on September 20, by tlie 
use of diplomatic cleverness and inordinate 
speed, and Metternich could consider his work 
as finished. He had reason to hope that all na- 
tional and hberal ideas had been suppressed for- 
ever, and that in the easiest manner possible — 
by strict poHce regulations. 

The Prussian statesmen did not yet suspect 
how fixedly they had been chained to the Aus- 
trian yoke, and did not think of the dangers 
which every strengthening of the federal power 
must hold for Prussia, so long as Austria had 
the deciding influence in the federal council. 
Metternich could exclaim joyfully: " Prussia has 
surrendered to us the foremost place, which 
some of the Germans had given to Prussia." 
And the emperor Francis, who once " told him- 
self twenty times each day, ' Good Lord, how 
right I am and how wrong the others are ! ' " had 
now proven in fact that his refusal of the im- 
perial German crown had been right. Metter- 
nich could now say : " If the kaiser (of Austria) 
doubts that he is the emperor of Germany, he 
is greatly mistaken." 

On October 18 Frederick William announced 
the Carlsbad resolutions, and published simul- 
taneously an edict of censorship, which placed 
for the next five years all printed matter, without 
exception and without regard to its contents^ 
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under the control of the censor. And yet, in- 
credible as it may sound, even during the days 
of the Carlsbad conference the work did not stop 
on the constitution, and in the " central com- 
mittee of the provincial representatives " Har- 
denbei-g thought he had saved the desired 
Reichsstande, the unity of the state. On Au- 
gust II the king appointed a special commission 
for the continuance of the conBtitutional work, 
composed of Hardenberg, Humboldt, Schuck- 
mann, Ancillon, Daniels and Eichhorn, to which 
Hardenberg gave, on October \2, his ideas of a 
provincial constitution in Prussia. In the mean- 
time the report of the whole cabinet, written by 
Humboldt, had been delivered to the king. This 
evaded the kernel of the entire question and 
became nothing but an attack on Hardenberg. 
And however well thought out the principles of 
Hardenberg's memorial were, and how they 
built up the communal, county, provincial and 
state assemblies and referred the discussion of 
the whole election problem to the Reichstag, to 
be decided for the whole empire, and how small 
the differences of opinion regarding the consti- 
tutional question among the ministers — yet the 
enmity between Humboldt and Hardenberg not 
only caused the defeat of all the cabinet's work, 
but led to most unpleasant arguments within the 
ministry. These ended in the dismissal of both 
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Humboldt and Beyme; and -this again caused 
more dissension and a difference of opinion be- 
tween the king and the minister of war, as the 
result of which von Boyen resigned, taking with 
him his chief of the genera! stafif, von Grolmann. 
Arrangements had been made at Carlsbad for 
future confidential discussions between the min- 
isters of the different states. These were held 
at Vienna in the time between November, 1819, 
and May, 1820, Mettcrnich here was compelled 
to make a few concessions to the middle states, 
but this had only a minor influence on the suc- 
cess of his whole plan. The resolutions con- 
cerning the power of the Bundestag, the army, 
the constitutions of the several states, the re- 
strictions placed on the publication of the 
discussions in the Landtag, and the executive 
regulations of the Federated Union were all in 
accord with the desires of Metternich. As all the 
ministers signed these, they were accepted by 
the Frankfort assembly on June 8, 1820, as Vi- 
enna's final draft. The basic purport of Metter- 
nich's views, to maintain stability in his sluggish 
Austria, was shifted thereby upon Germany. 
Repression must be enforced in all the states, 
and Austria was saved for the present from the 
flood of national ideas. And by providing that 
no federal prince could be prevented by a sep- 
arate constitution from the performance of his 
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federal duties the development of the constitu- 
tions of the individual states was greatly hin- 
dered. Prussia, which had at last succeeded in 
■coming to a better understanding with the 
smaller states, because of the winning person- 
ality of Count Bernstorff, agreed to the resolu- 
tions. Ancillon wrote, according to his position, 
that " the Vienna final act has solved the prob- 
lem of combining the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual state with the welfare of the whole as 
Tiappily as it could have been done under the 
given circumstances." And in Prussia all the 
opponents of Hardenberg and hts constitutional 
plans rejoiced with Ancillon. 

Still Hardenberg did not despair of final suc- 
cess, the more so as he soon after succeeded in 
placing the finances of the state in better order. 
By this financial success he removed one of the 
•chief obstacles to an assembly ; for it would have 
led to the bankruptcy of the state had a public 
discussion of its finances been made. After this 
regulation of the public debts, the crown defi- 
nitely proposed the establishment of the 
Reichsstande in the law of January 17, 1820, 
which provided that no further loans were to 
be made without the consent of the Reichsstande. 
The king expressed thereby his unequivocal de- 
sire to fulfill his promise of May 22, 1815, de- 
:Spite all the subsequent insinuations and unto- 
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ward events. In Febi;uary, 1820, he appointed 
a new commission which was to work out rap- 
idly, within four weeks, a communal and county 
constitution which was to form the basis of the 
Reichsstiinde. But this plan of Stein was again 
destined to miscarry. 

The removal of the great tax burdens from 
the peasants, even in the newly acquired coun- 
tries between the Elbe and Rhine, was ordered 
in the comprehensive law of September 25, 
1820; and in June, 1821, there came, as we shalf 
briefly mention here, the last great reform of 
Hardenberg, the edict covering community di- 
vision and the abolishment of the Flurswang. 
Since the days of Frederick the Great less than 
3,000,000 acres had been measured and divided 
among the people, but this work was now taken 
up so vigorously that in a quarter of a century 
more than 40,000,000 acres were distributed. 
The farmers were now enabled to carry on a 
method of intensive cultivation, and the way 
■was opened to the poUtical arrangement of the 
village community. 

Still the introduction of the communal regula- 
tion met with insurmountable difficulties. The 
conditions in East and West were too different. 
In the West there were but few great landed 
proprietors, and while the number of the com- 
munities was small, barely 5,000, they were 
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powerful, large and rich. Since the time of Na- 
poleon they bad been grouped in associations 
which were administered by burgomasters as 
officials of the government. In the East, on the 
other hand, there were more than 25,000 small 
and very poor communities, and nearly 15,000 
great landed estates. After the terrible years of 
war and the famine of 1816-1817, the work of 
the farmer in the East had been particularly 
hard, if he would recover from the great sacri- 
fices made for his country, or even maintain the 
possession of his farm. The government tried 
to relieve the greatest need by loaning money, 
building roads and establishing grain storage 
houses which were to keep the price of rye at 
one thaler per bushel. But despite this assist- 
ance many of the most respected families lost 
their estates, and many hundred farms had to 
be sold at auction. This frequent changing of 
ownership, as well as the growth of commerce, 
the freedom of travel and change of residence, 
the establishment of factories and distilleries in 
country districts, forced the landed proprietor 
to a different, more intensive type of cultivation, 
so that he really was no longer able to oversee 
the administration of the village or small com- 
inunity near by. Von der Marwitz admitted this 
in 1833. He professed to see in the whole idea 
of communal assemblies and agrarian legisla- 
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tion that the oppression and destruction of the 
poor in favor of landed proprietors was the real 
aim. So he naturally made a determined re- 
sistance. But it was clear that, after the great 
sacrifices made by the nobility, the government 
had to proceed leniently with the taking away 
of the old, historically founded rights of the 
landed proprietors. The rescue of the peasant 
population from the personal bondage system 
had to proceed with due consideration for other 
rights. 

These difficulties were, for the present, ig- 
nored. When Friese, after Herculean labor, sub- 
mitted to the new commission the draft of his 
county constitution, it was discovered that al- 
though he had clearly realized the matter of 
unity for the state, he had entirely overlooked 
existing conditions. By suggesting the taking 
away of the rights of the landed proprietors, he 
made an administration of the country by the 
landowners impossible. Not only the county 
constitution but also the greater general con- 
stitution fell through once more. Frederick 
■William was deeply disappointed, but requested 
a detailed report from his chancellor, before go- 
ing to Troppau to a new European congress for 
the suppression of the ItaUan revolution. The 
chancellor once more gave the details of his 
plan : an upper house, composed of the indt- 
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vidual rulers, the high nobihty, the high clergy 
and special officials selected by royal confidence; 
a lower house composed of representatives of 
the three classes. He proposed for them solely 
advisory votes; he would exclude them com- 
pletely from foreign affairs and the army; the 
choice of the president of the assembly was to 
be left to the crown, and the publicity of the 
congressional discussions he would limit to the 
printing of the final resolutions and laws, 

Hardenberg never received an answer to his 
latest proposal ; the opponents of the constitu- 
tion had won the king completely; for atpong 
them was now no less a person than the crown 
prince. The latter, influenced by Ancilion and 
the clever Swiss, Haller, could not see anything 
but revolution in the establishment of popular 
assemblies. Not in the evolution of given 
conditions along the lines of the changed 
present, but in the restoration of past insti- 
tutions, did he see the ideal to be striven for. 
Not the unity of the state, but the unity of the 
geographically separated sections of the coun- 
try, created in him sympathy and cordiality. The 
reality of the life of the state, one may say. 
offended in its nakedness his prudery, and his 
fantasy created a splendor and riot of color 
and glory around the men and institutions of 
the German Middle Ages which they had never 
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in reality possessed. He saw in the struggle of 
his ancestors against the estates and classes only 
the enmity these had caused; he did not see the 
tremendous structure which had thus been built 
up; he did not realize that only because of the 
firm protection of national rights had the no- 
bility, bourgeois and peasant gained new power, 
and that by this strength the state itself had 
been created. With his whole heart and soul 
he therefore joined the reactionary movement, 
and, in the disgusted words of Gneisenau, 
"would try to turn back the waters to their 
source, rather than regulate their course through 
the plains." 

In Troppau the crown prince captivated all 
hearts, but at the same time fell completely 
under the influence of Metternich. The king, 
too, in great worry over the Spanish and ItaHan 
revolutions, and their possible extension to Ger- 
many, was fully in accord with Metternich's 
plans. He gave his consent to the new prin- 
ciple which called on the powers to intervene 
in those states in which through revolution a 
change in government occurred. And, without 
informing his chancellor, he appointed a new 
commission to evolve a new communal order, 
chose the crown prince as its head, and appointed 
as members only opponents of Hardenberg. 

As might have been expected, this commission 
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declined all the proposals of Hardenberg, it re- 
quested the king to foregp the establishment of 
a genera) state constitution, and to discuss the 
matter of provincial and communal constitutions^ 
with the provincial estates. Once more Har- 
denberg urged the king to fulfill the promise of 
May 22, 1815, as the moment was auspicious to 
" give of your own free will a constitution," 
The king, however, decided upon the report of 
the commission, and ordered a new commission 
to work out a new regulation of the provincial 
estates and left the remainder of the constitu- 
tional programme " to time, experience, devel- 
opment of the matter and his own sovereign 
graciousness." On June 5, 1823, there appeared 
the law regulating the provincial estates, which 
only superficially mentioned the possession of 
real property as the basic condition of belonging 
to the assembly, and which named the discus- 
sion of certain laws and the administration of 
the community, under the supervision of the 
state, as the field of the new "estates"; other- 
wise each province was to have a separate law, 
while the assembling of the general Landstdnde 
was postponed for the present. 

Thus the state, which heretofore had vigor- 
ously opposed all special class representation, 
voluntarily established the provincial estates, 
which were neither representative of the unky 
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of the state, nor built on a historical foundation. - 
They lacked the secure basts of a county and 
communal constitution, by means of which alone 
the interests of the province could receive proper 
expression. They were not established accord- 
ing to the old historical division of districts, but 
the new division into provinces. They did not 
rest on the historical segregation of the estates 
or classes; for the old corporations no longer 
existed, and the bourgeois landed proprietor 
must be included in the first class, alongside the 
nobleman. The Church, which certainly had a 
historical right to representation, was "com- 
pletely ignored; and the formation of "curia" 
was out of the question, because of the small 
ntimber of eiigjbles. It was no longer the plan 
to vote according to one's class, as had been 
the historical custom, but according to one's 
-personal opinion. 

The new law failed equally to satisfy the mod- 
ern ideas of equal legislation. It gave to the 
first class (landed proprietors and nobihty) one- 
half of all votes; of the other half, two-thirds 
were vested in the townspeople and one-third 
in the peasants. At that the " estates " were 
politically impotent, for, excepting their own 
local administration matters, they had only an 
advisory capacity and were without responsi- 
bility. On the other hand, since each province 
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obtained its own separate " charter," and the 
king's government was to offer taxation laws, 
especially, before eight different provincial es- 
tates for discussion, hence the segregated and 
particular life of these provinces was further 
developed, and the powerful development of the 
state as a whole was prevented. People even 
began to speak already of " the Prussian 
states " or " the kingdom of Prussia and His 
Majesty's other states "; it was no longer " the 
state of Prussia," The crown prince referred 
to the states as " particularly and before all 
other things the protectors of their own rights, 
the rights of the estates." The state, by sur- 
rendering its necessary duty of regulating the 
communal and county administrations to the 
eight separate provincial assemblies, as well as 
by the unequal division of the voting power, 
had created a further centrifugal force working 
for the ever wider separation of the estates. 
Instead of conciHation between the different dis- 
tricts, the seed for more dissension had been 
planted; and this was further assisted when, in 
the years 1825-1828, the several provincial as- 
semblies introduced very similar county consti- 
tutions in all, according to which the urban and 
farming population was represented in ' the 
county assemblies in the proportion of one to 
ten, as compared with the landed proprietors. 
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As there was no publicity covering the dis- 
cussions in these estates, the popular interest in 
them cooled quickly. And as the government 
was not represented in the assembHes, but could 
merely submit proposals and render decisions, 
which usually arrived too late, it followed that 
there was no opportunity to arrange compro- 
mises between the different opinions of the es- 
tates and the government. Necessarily there 
arose in the estates an increasing opposition to 
the central government, which the government 
could do nothing to prevent. Moreover, as only 
the real estate part of the public property was 
adequately represented, while the educated 
classes of the citizens in the towns were prac- 
tically excluded, there was formed even outside 
of the provincial and county assemblies an ever- 
growing opposition party which became the 
more dangerous as it lacked a lawful medium 
of expressing itself. 

Aside from all these difficulties, the new con- 
stitution needed not only a foundation, but also 
a roof, the Reichstag. But as the increase of 
the public debt had been made dependent on 
the consent of the latter, it might, in a moment 
of danger, paralyze the government by refusing 
financial assistance. The fulfillment of the 
promise of May 22, 1815, had not been fixed 
for a definite date; and the king had the legal 
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right to abolish that edict by simply issuing an- 
other one, supplanting it. But as the new con- 
stitution was neither the one announced in the 
edict of May 22, 1815, nor was the edict itself 
abolished, there remained a weapon in the 
hands of the opposition which was to show its 
cutting edge in later years. 

At any rate, these were drawbacks which 
xvould make themselves felt only in due course 
of time, and which at that time were visible 
only to the sharp eyes of the statesmen. For 
the present most people still thought of the es-- 
tablishment of the Reichstag, even the crown 
prince himself, and men such as Stein accepted 
the offerings of the crown with thanks and rec- 
ognized in this constitution, despite their mis- 
givings, the first step to a representative par- 
liamentary system. The provincial assemblies 
distinguished themselves, in spite of their differ- 
ences and opposition, by careful and proper 
treatment of all proposals, as opposed to the vio- 
lent, tumultuous behavior of the South German 
assemblies. Every attempt of the estates, how- 
ever, to remove the basic principles of the social 
legislation of iSio was refused by the king. Fric- 
tion with the government naturally occurred in 
other matters, and the dragging along of admin- 
istrative work, which was due to representative 
discussion, did not give any guarantee of cwi- 
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cord between government and STilijec-t. On iJie 
-contrary-, iche NJiiffcrences fcecame fhc more evi- 
<i<nt, as a new party was formed in iTie provin- 
cial assemblies as w^e^U as in ^e Staatsrat ItseM. 
This party was composed of all the opponents of 
the anioisters, and it feecanrc so powerful that 
after 1827 proposed laws wer* no longer suV 
anitted in toto to th« Siaatsrrft, but only those 
xhosen by fhe king for s^lTmission, Tire party 
spirit cotmmunicated itself ^om th-e estates to 
the hiig'hest administrativ-e bodies, and destr<jyed 
their irepute and dignity. The constitu'tional 
i^estkm itsel-f had come to a standstill wirti this 
3egis.fetion and, in so far as a union -of the diif- 
-ferent sections of the country had 'been ex- 
pected, it had -not led to the desired result. 

The finish of this movement "was not seen by 
Hardenbemg. He had accompanied pTtdertck 
WilUaro -to Vcrcrtva, although he had already 
lost the king's confidence, in order to talce part 
in the third congress of th« allied monarclis, in 
September, 1822, This had Ireen called to dis- 
cuss the Greek insurrection and its conse- 
quences for the Russian and Austrian relations 
with Torkey, ^and also the revolution wTiidh had 
broken out in Spain. fHarderfberg died "tn 
Genoa November 27, and wlien after his dea'th 
his two successors, the counts of Voss-BucTi and 
■Klei&t -von Nollendoi'ff, died in quick succcsmon, 
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the post of chancellor was not filled any more. 
The king conducted personally the entire admin- 
istration with the aid of the respective min- 
isters. Count Lottum was chosen to present 
reports to the king. 

It was the intention of Metternich to solve 
the German question during the congress at 
Verona. That clever statesman desired to put 
in force further means of repression, to exclude 
publicity from all discussions of the provincial 
assemblies and the Bundestag, and to give the 
federation the right to change the constitutions 
of the various states, upon request of their re- 
spective governments. But he did not gain his 
object, not even when he assembled the states- 
men of the several states in Vienna in January, 
1823. Count Bernstorff vigorously opposed 
him, particularly as Metternich wanted to take 
the opportunity of using the dififerences between 
the government at Carlsruhe (Baden) and its 
assembly as a pretext to violate the federal 
rights. Count BernstorfF also saved the word- 
ing of the Carlsruhe resolutions as Metternich 
suggested a prolongation of them, and demanded 
their unanimous acceptance to make them valid. 
In the main, however, he agreed with Metter- 
nich, and the latter was able, during a visit in 
Tegernsee, to win over the liberal Bavarian min- 
ister, Zentner, the first knight of the representa- 
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tive system in Germany. The memorial- of 
Zentner was supported by all the statesmen who 
rendered homage to the Austrian chancellor at 
Johannesburg. Then, on August 12, the assem- 
bly at Frankfort passed unanimously the pro- 
longation of the laws covering the press and the 
control of the universities, and the federated 
states were obliged to abolish the abuses of 
their " chambers.'*' 

Prussia thus followed in the wake of Metter- 
nich in the questions of German policy and con- 
stitutional matters, worried by the fear of a 
coming revolution, yet holding, in a general way, 
to the legal procedures. Not so. however, in 
matters relating to the foreign policy, where 
Metternich finally suffered a complete defeat, 
caused chiefly by his own self-confidence, and 
by the disorderly financial and social conditions 
in the Austrian monarchy. Contrary to all his 
expectations, the insurrection of the Greeks 
against the Turks, after the ascendancy of the 
new czar, Nicholas (1825), had led to an under- 
standing between England and Russia, on April 
4, 1826, and this was followed by a treaty on 
July 6, 1827, between the two states. In the 
following year came the war between Turkey 
and Russia, after the annihilation of the Turkish 
fleet at Navarino; and France sent her troops 
to the Morea. 
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Lafer, htm-ever, after the death of tbe Eng- 
lish' mnnater, CaiMiing, Metternich snecee^d in 
estra-ngifl'g: the- English cabinet more and more 
from- the Russian alliance. By the beginning' of 
rS29 matters had progressed to the point where 
a war of Austria an^ Eirgland, on the on« band, 
against France and R'uasia, on the other, was 
gereeraHy expected', 
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THE REVOLUTION OF iSjo 

KIN.G ■FREDERICK WILLIAM JI-I had 
bcCTi a true and cordial friend af Czar 
Alexander. With the new czar, Nicholas, 
he was ev^n more closely .related ; for in *8i7 
the latter ihad tnarried Princess -Charlotte, -the 
eldest dftughtier of the Frussian kiag, and a 
livHy and cardial intercourse had ,^own up 
since the wedding between :the Russian and 
PrussiaB imVing Housies. The imperiail children 
were receiv'ed jn Berlin with great ;pomp — rgrestl 
when compared with the ithrifty and frugal dis- 
position of the king in-other matter* — and imany 
festivities were planned iim their honor. On the 
occasion of the visit of the then grand dulce 
Nicholas and bis -wife to Berlin in 1821 the 
gentlemen and ladies of the couirt, and eyen 
members of the iroyal faimtly, emgaged in -an 
amateur theatrical production of the beautiiul 
Oriental Ifairy tale " Lalla Rukh." The.spleftder 
oi flhb -entertain-me-nt was lortg remeniber^d. 
With cotnfidence lin ithese ^cordial relatuans. 
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Czar Nicholas, whose successes in the first cam- 
paign against Turkey had been very moderate, 
paid a visit to the king in 1829. This was during 
the wedding celebrations of Prince William and 
the Princess Augusta of Weimar, The czarina 
was then at Berlin and her birthday was the 
signal for festivities which became famous in later 
years. The czarina had chosen for her favorite 
flower in early childhood the white rose, and in 
reference to this Potsdam gave a fete, which 
was called " The Fete of the White Rose," in 
front of the palace and on the great lawns 
stretching before it. In splendor this fete sur- 
passed anything that the people had ever seen. 
It took the form of a tourney and cavalry evo- 
lutions, culminating in a public homage to the 
empress by the princes and the entire court. 
The costumes were all in the glowing colors and 
splendor of the Middle Ages. 

It was natural that under such conditions Rus- 
sian politics received all possible assistance from 
Prussia, and Nicholas succeeded in inducing his 
father-in-law to send General von Miiffling to 
Constantinople. Through the latter's assistance 
the Peace of Adrianople was concluded on Sep- 
tember 14, 1829, the complaisance of the two 
parties to it being explained by the fact that 
the Turkish government believed its end had 
come, while the Russian army, despite its vic- 
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tories, had reached the end of its rope and was 
unable to fight any longer. This peace granted 
to all nations free passage of the Bosphorus and 
into the Black Sea, and prepared for the inde- 
pendence of Greece, which was finally deter- 
mined in the London treaty of February 3, 1830. 

By these treaties Austria was completely out- 
done in the East by Russia, and had to submit 
to Berlin's interference in a matter which was 
so vitally important to its own development 
and to the maintenance of peace in Europe, 
The bright and important role which Metternich 
heretofore had played in the alliance of the 
great powers seemed gone. This was, how- 
ever, not the aim but merely a side issue in the 
Prussian policy of maintaining peace in the 
East, and thereby preventing war in the rest of 
Europe. Frederick William saw the mainte- 
nance of European peace only in an alliance of 
the eastern powers, and as Metternich suc- 
ceeded in lifting Austria out of its policy of iso- 
lation, the reestablishment of cordial relations 
between Austria and Russia appeared highly 
probable. 

Peace, however, seemed doomed to destruc- 
tion from another source in the summer of 
1830. A general collapse of governments and 
finances appeared imminent, A revolution 
started in France in July, 1S30; the Bourbons 
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were driven out of the country and- Louis 
Pkilippe, of the House of Orleans, grasped the 
standard of th.e ^UM-de-Hs. In August Belgium 
stagvd ara insurrection, severed its " unnatural " 
coomcction with Holland, and declared its itide- 
pendience oat Nowembec 24, Serious disturb- 
ances took place in Parma,, Modena, Fetrara 
and Bologna, which threatened the suzerainty 
of Austria in Italy. FBially^ the Poles rose en- 
Ghmsias tic ally against Russian contcol and,, on. 
January 25, 1831, declared the House o( Ro- 
tnaiQOT deposed. 

In liiis wild tumult ofi the naitional and po-- 
litical oppositions and. interesta, Frederick WiU- 
iaim maintainied & careful attrtudie which, would 
not permit thie ^arks ttx fly from the conflagra- 
tion mtE> his, oMin state. He thus maintained 
the peace 06 Europe. Dtespite the threats of his 
Russian son-in-law, Frederick William recog- 
nised tke " Illegitimate " king,, Louis Philippe, 
as the new ruler of France, He increased his 
Rhine armiiss, becaitse the French scipported 
the insurreiition of BelgiuiBS. and caMed loudly 
for the restitution of the Rhine as a firontier; 
but he refused- the help which the king of the 
Netherlands askedi of him. For in this case 
miUtary assistaince must have led to a general 
war. France threatened to send an army to 
Belgium, if Prussian soldiers interfered. France 
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BOW supported the principle of "noninterven- 
tion" in the domestic affairs of a state, in oppo- 
sition tlo the principle laid down at the Troppau 
convention; but France immediately amended 
its own idea as relating to Belgium by saying 
that any interference in Belgian ai^airs gave 
France the right to iQterven.e, Russia was- anx- 
ious to draw the sword in defense of the legiti- 
mate rvder of France and against Louis Philippe, 
&os prepared energetically £or war; but Prussia's 
chief aim was to see that France's inftuenee in 
Be^iuOT shoold mot becomac preponderant, A 
congress wais called in London, at the instance 
of England and Prussia; but the passioaate 
French demanded moj^ and more loudly the in- 
corporation of Belgium in France. Them Prus- 
sia mobilized its troops m the Rhine provioce 
and recognized Belgiian independence under the 
newly elected king Leopcdd, of the House of Co- 
burg. Frederick William firmly maintained this 
stand, and at length England and France took 
up arms to force the ktng of the Netherlands to 
let Belgium be freed from his rule. It was not 
until 1833 that complete cessation of hostilities 
could be announced, and it took six years, naore 
for the Hollanders to give in. The artificial 
" Netherlands " which the Vienna congress had 
created upon the demand of England thus spUt 
into its two natural halves, Holland and B«l- 
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gium. That this operation had been carried out 
without involving all Europe in war was due to 
the wise preparations and precautions of Fred- 
erick William, 

Russia was in serious danger of losing the 
possessions which Alexander had obtained at the 
Vienna congress. The Poles had asserted their 
independence of Russia, as the Belgians had of 
Holland, and were fairly successful in their fight. 
Their insurrection, however, concerned Prussia 
more directly, because of the danger that the 
waves would dash over the frontier into West 
Prussia and Posen. When, therefore, the Rus- 
sian armies, after a small victory, turned back 
before the gates of Warsaw and retreated be- 
fore the Polish forces, Frederick William sent 
General Gneisenau with instructions to pro- 
tect the 130 miles of Prussia's frontier with four 
army cofps. Gneisenau found his death in the 
service of his country, dying on August 24, 1831, 
from an attack of cholera which made its entry 
from Poland into western Europe, The Prus- 
sian government went even further in the sup- 
port of Russia. It. made it possible for the Rus- 
sian armies to use the frontier as a protection, 
to obtain provisions and supplies, and to cross 
the Vistula by means of boats and rafts obtained 
from Prussia. So Warsaw was once more con- 
quered. Poland was now turned into a Russian 
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province and was treated with cruel severity, 
Frederick William, on the other hand, let all his 
Polish subjects who had taken part in the rebel- 
lion go free with a reprimand. Of more than 
1,400 found guilty of insurrection, only twenty 
were sentenced, and they only to small fines. 
Nevertheless, the Hberal South Germans went 
into ecstasies over the " fugitive noble Poles," 
who in their home country were making bitter 
opposition to German influence and Germanism. 

One favorable result of the July revolution 
was soon noticed in Germany. The South Ger- 
man princes, whom Louis Philippe carefully 
sounded regarding the formation of a Rhenish 
federation, became highly indignant over such 
a proposition, and the consequent negotiations 
of the various states with Prussia led to a mili- 
tary conference in Berlin. After the Bundestag 
had neglected for fifteen years to prepare for the 
protection of the Federation, the states finally 
resolved to place in the field, aside from an army 
of 172,000 Austrians who were to be put on the 
upper Rhine, two mixed armies of Prussians and 
federal troops on the middle and lower Rhine, 
for which Prussia would supply 231,000 men, 
and the smaller states together 116,000. 

Unlike the royal governments, the democratic 
leaders and speakers of Germany leaned toward 
France. Under the influence of the July revolu- 
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tion, thougii not, as Count BernstorS wrote to 
the .Ung;, solely on tha^t accouEL't, Ifbe indigvuition 
acad -disipleasiire m tbe middle states had in- 
creased greatly. In B-runswick, in ■Cassel, in 
Saxony and in Hanover it led to stormy attarks 
oi the {peci|>le against the goveranvemts, wlricb 
now had to :give their consent to the estajblish- 
meat of proper constitutioos. In Bavaria and 
Wiirttemberg there were troubles. In Nassaio, 
ajid e^eciatlj in Baden, the a&sexnbly minorities 
raged against all rulers and govermmearts. 
Everybody stormed and IiowJed for ithe destruc- 
tion of all absolutism and governmental force, 
dreamed of republican constitutions, and ex- 
pressed openly a preference for France. A num- 
ber of newspapers were printed, wbich tbun- 
dered in wordy diatribes agaimst the " slaves of 
tyrants," preached hatred against Prussia, amd 
praised the greatness of the French freedani. 
Rotteek and Wecker were the most violent of 
these speakers in the Baden assembly. In the 
Rhenish Palatinate the wordy attack was led by 
Dr. Siebenpfeiffer and a lawyer by the name of 
Wirth, The organization of a " Gerrgan coun- 
try aicmg democratic lines " was their aijm, and 
they declared impossible any acceptance of the 
principle of hereditary monarchy. They svould 
consider the carrying out of reforms only on 
the basis of the absolute sovereignty of the 
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people itself. Thty had called a general meeting 
for May, 1S32, which was to be held in Ham- 
bach, near Meostadt-on-tliie-Hardt, and nearly 
25,000 people of both sexes assembled there toi 
shout insullts and threats ante ail tyrants and to 
aectaiLTn- the praises of repatUfcan institutions. 
They reached the insanity oi proelaimnig that 
«Ten the best ruler " by the grace of God " was 
9, bonn traitoF to the human eace; and for mxELy 
years after- (hey failed to ceaHze the potitieat 
nonsense expressed in the seti'tence of Rotteck: 
" i woeld rather have {reedom without anity,. 
tlhsn onity without freedom ! " The Hamfaacii 
meeting bad numerous smaller imitalorsi. 

It was clear that steps must be taken against 
such insuEreclionary movements of the people. 
The Prussian government, after Connt Bern.- 
sfiorflF's attempts to create a sensible pressi kwff 
and to cause the pnbKcstion of the Bundestag 
discussion in an annual report had failed, ac- 
cepted with great satisfaction the praposaks dI 
Metternich fo» a control of the revolution j tiie 
more so- as AnciHorp had taken the place of BeriB- 
storf?, who had) fatten, seriousty ilL Thus th-e inj- 
meifiate consequence of the TepUtz PwactvaikiK 
andl (he Carfe&ad resolcrttons was that the inde- 
pendence of the state and its right to decide upon 
its €fwn affairs were surrendered again. The 
£Ovemm>en>t of Prwssia does not seem to have 
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considered the plan of winning the great ma- 
jority of the malcontents by establishing the 
Reichsstande, which so often had been prom- 
ised, and thereby withdrawing from the revolu- 
tionary movement one of the most just causes 
of complaint. All its plans, on the contrary, 
were directed toward ways and means of stem- 
ming the tide, and Prussia lost greatly in its 
dignity. It even submitted its own affairs to 
the control of the Federation ; and that meant, to 
Austria. Metternich's demand for a complete 
abolishment of all constitutional rights did not 
meet with Prussia's approval, but an agreement 
of six articles was established and passed by the 
Bundesrat on June 28, 1832. According to this 
agreement the governments promised that any 
desire on the part of their estates and assemblies 
to abrogate or weaken the power of the supreme 
state power should be crushed at once. They 
also agreed that the provincial estates should not 
be permitted to refuse the necessary funds to 
carry on a legal government; that legislation 
passed by the state assemblies was not to inter- 
fere with that of the federal assembly; that any 
attack of the provincial or state assemblies on 
the Federation should be prevented; that a fed- 
eral commission was to supervise the provincial 
assemblies; and that the definition of the federal 
laws should be subject to the federal assembly 
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alone. The repressive regulations covering the 
press, the universities and the Burschenschaften 
were made stricter, while the formation of so- 
cieties and clubs, and the holding of public meet- 
ings were forbidden. 

In view of the revolutions and the threaten- 
ing attitude of the western powers, Frederick 
William naturally maintained and strengthened 
the alliance of the eastern powers. This view 
was shared, in even a greater degree, by the 
czar and by Metternich. Both wanted to retain 
the principle of nonintervention as regarding 
the French system, but Nicholas wished to de- 
clare war against France, as the source of the 
revolutionary propaganda. Frederick William 
emphatically declined to do this, when his son- 
in-law visited him in Schwedt; but after the czar 
had come to an understanding with Austria, in 
Miinchengratz, covering the Turkish question 
and also the principle of exerting at all times 
their combined forces to protect rightful inter- 
vention, Prussia joined the alliance and signed 
a new treaty on October 15, 1833, between the 
three eastern powers. 

In consequence of this treaty there were held 
a number of conferences at Vienna, for the pur- 
pose of devising means to throttle the rebellions. 
These conferences lasted from January to June, 
1834, and were shrouded in the deepest mystery. 
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In tfae meantime the more moderate among ^ke 
liberals had begun to realize tbat little was t» 
be gained by tbis stormy propaganda afid this' 
treasonable, or at least illegal, proceeding. But 
the radicals seriously considered, m conncctHHi 
with their friends in France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Poland, the starting; of a revolution to "" cut 
down the poisooous royal flowers." The Bur- 
schensdtaften, in a meeting in Stuttgart, openly 
itiscu'ssed th« revolution which was to start in 
the spdng, and, in fact, fifty conspirators sur- 
prised and overwhelmed the main goardroom wi 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. They were anable- to 
carry out their intention of dissolving the 
Biatdesiag, because the expected general insur- 
rection did not take place. Silly and thought- 
less as was this trick, it was undoubtedly the 
beginning of the revolution in Germany, and it 
clearly showed the connections with the foreign 
revolutionists. A strict investigation and severe 
punishment were therefore jastified, the n*ore 90 
as a conscienceless demagogical press openly 
preached the Commune, The peTsecution of the 
demagogues and conspirators was carried «« 
everywhere, even in Berlin, where no real "" trai- 
tors " could be discovered, but where a number 
of impetuous students were turned over to the 
Kammergericht (supreme court) for sentence, 
chiefly for the crime of belonging to the iot- 
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bidden Burschenschaften. The misery and the 
sufferings which these students had to experi- 
ence are widely known because of the famous 
book of Fritz Renter, Ut mine Festungstid; but 
more important in the consideration of the whole 
occurrence is the remark of one of the sentenced 
students who exclaimed : " I suffer rightfully be- 
cause I have transgressed the laws of the state! " 
And most people will agree with the second part 
of the speech which this student (later the fa- 
mous historian. Max Duncker) delivered: "He 1 
who never in the years of his youth wanted to \ 
reform the world, according to his own ideals, 
in his older age becomes but a lazy workman in 
the vineyard of the Lord." 

The result of the Vienna conference did not 
quite meet the expectations of Mettemich, bot 
the above-named six articles which were consid- 
ered the new federal laws (Schlussakte) con- 
tained regulations of such rigor that the gov- 
ernment dared to publish them only partially. 
And what a triumph it must have been for Met- 
ternich's policies to find that even Prussia. had 
acknowledged the federal arbitration principle, 
according to which the federal assembly was to 
have the final word in disputes between the gov- 
ernment and the estates in constitutional 
matters. 

Frederick William, thoroughly in accord with 
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the idea that the revolutionary movement must 
be combated with all seriousness, expressed to 
Prince Metternich his deep appreciation of the 
great honor which the minister had earned by 
his fight for the maintenance of the political 
principle. But he could still add, when he pub- 
lished the government's resolutions: "In Prus- 
sia the peace has never been disturbed." And 
it was true when he said that " in the confidence 
and the proven affection of his people he pos- 
•sessed the best guarantee for the maintenance 
of internal peace." 

The same principle of maintaining present 
conditions, which he praised in this message, he 
followed in European affairs. The czar, despite 
all his respect for his father-in-law, would not 
easily yield his purposes, and had to be held back 
repeatedly from starting a war against France 
for the deposed Bourbons. Thus Frederick Will- 
iam had to work for the strengthening of the 
throne of the " citizens' king " in France. The 
common maneuvers of the Prussian and Russian 
armies at Kalisch were to announce to the world 
the union of the two countries, and the Triple 
Alliance between Russia, Prussia and Austria 
was solemnly renewed in the fall of 1835. Even 
when Russia agreed with England on the Ori- 
ental question, this did not lead to a dissolution 
of the Triple AUiance. On the contrary, the re- 
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newal of the old Quadruple Alliance now be- 
came imminent, while Prussia gradually attained 
to a dignity among the nations, which was 
heightened by the venerable personality of Fred- 
erick William, who had become the Nestor 
among the princes and rulers in Europe. 

Thus the excitement of 1830 soon died away. 
The hopes for the unification of all Germany 
had not been fulfilled, it is true; and Prussia 
had even surrendered to the Federation privi- 
leges which hindered the carrying out of her 
own free will. Neither would the king change 
his policy of submission to Austria even when 
King Ernst August of Hanover committed a 
violation of the constitution. But the Prussian 
people no longer felt this encroachment upon 
their liberty of action in so great a measure. On 
the other hand, Prussia had laid within her do- 
mains the foundations of German unity. The 
various territories which the Vienna congress 
had turned over to Prussia in a torn and impov- 
erished condition had been welded into a whole 
by means of an exemplary, just and honest ad- 
ministration. In place of the still lacking political 
union of Germany, Prussia had succeeded in 
establishing an economic union, which could not 
but have an important influence in furthering 
the other. As Frederick William I had smoothed 
the way for his great son, by his firm central 
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administration and his faithful and honest of- 
ficials, so now a road was being built for the 
future, however far distant, for the greatest of 
his sons; and one could say rightfully: "In 
Prussia the service of the state is in itself almost 
a constitution." 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE REORGANIZATION OF PRUSSIA 

FROM the time of the rearrangement of 
Prussia's boundaries in 1815, King Fred- 
erick William had seen the necessity of a 
new division of his provinces of East Prussia, 
Silesia and other districts. This redistribution 
was accomplished with the old historicaT tact. 
Yet it was done with the firm resolution not to 
grant to any province, under the pretense of 
special privileges, an exception from the system 
of state administration. Despite the many ob- 
jections raised against the separation of dis- 
tricts which had belonged together, and the join- 
ing of others which had been separated, the 
work was carried out so successfully that to this 
day the provinces of Brandenburg, Pomerania, 
Silesia, Posen, Saxony, Westphalia, East and 
West Prussia remain in exactly the form in which 
they were established at that time. The only 
changes necessary have been in the Rhineland, 
where two districts were afterward contracted 
into a single province. By request of the king, 
399 
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the presidents of the provinces were placed at 
the head of the provincial government, as inter- 
mediaries between the king's ministers and his 
subjects. Administrative officials, as well as 
judges, have the usual misfortune that their 
names vanish with their vvork from the memory 
of posterity, and even the contemporary world 
usually hears only of the ability of the highest 
ofificers of the government. But the importance 
of the first presidents was so extraordinary that 
the names, Vincke, Schon, Merkel, Sack and 
Zerboni. still live and have a good sound in 
Westphalia, Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania and 
Posen. But as the newly planted seed produces 
little in the first years, until in the course of 
time it has developed its full strength and beauty, 
so it was that the new organisms of the state 
had to learn to appreciate the faith and care of 
the state under the silent influence of the years. 
They had to be thoroughly permeated with this 
faith and to grow with the old body of the state 
into an organic whole. A wound does not he*, 
from yesterday to today, and one ought to be 
satisfied with having bandaged it carefully and 
skillfully. 

In Posen — taking the individual provinces — 
the Polish nobles, who were friends of the French, 
and the Roman Catholic priests controlled the 
people completely. Commerce was stagnant, the 
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cities were devastated, and agriculture neglected. 
The hatred of the Sarmaten (Polish aristocracy) 
would not believe in a lasting union with Ger- 
many and openly explained that the land was a 
separate " state within a state." The naturai 
aversion of the peasants toward the noble landed 
proprietor {Pan) was bridged by the activity of 
the priests in such a manner that these three 
most important classes found a common cause 
in their hatred against Prussia. Against this 
united national and religious resistance, and 
against the disinclination of the Poles toward 
German orderliness, education and cleanHness, 
the Prussian government at first attempted a 
policy of benevolence, which degenerated into 
weakness and proved insufficient. Prince Radzi- 
wiH, whom, in order to honor the Polish nation, 
the king had placed as governor beside Presi- 
dent Zerboni dt Sposetti, was deeply grieved to 
find that, instead of the amalgamation which he 
had promised, there were signs of unrest and 
insurrection which broke out openly during the 
great PoUsh revolution against Russia. In spite 
of this, the German character and German 
thought made substantial progress, particularly 
through the many new schools. Their blessings 
became evident in the disappearance of. the 
knout; in the strict regulation of agricultural 
conditions; in the introduction of the Prussian 
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agrarian laws of i8it for the peasants; the reor- 
ganization of the financial system; the strength- 
ening of the landed estates through the forma- 
tion of credit banks for the nobility; and in the 
revival of trade and commerce and the estab- 
lishment of civic order in the cities and towns. 

How peculiar the difficulties were in Saxony 
one can realize from the fact that this province 
was made up of thirty-two separate and distinct 
territories, and that to these was added the orig- 
inal Saxon Mark, the Allmark. And how dif- 
ferent were the economic interests of the Upper 
Saxons in Thuringia and the Lower Saxons in 
the Alhnark, and how little importance the Elbe 
possessed for a large part of this territory, may 
be seen from the discussion of the question as 
to whether Magdeburg or Merseburg was to be 
the capital of the province. Nobility and bout^ 
geoisie exchanged the Raulenkrone (the co»t of 
arms of Saxony) for the Black Eagle of Prussia 
only with great reluctancy, and had a decided 
aversion to step from the easy-going, sHpshod 
Saxon administration into the strict Prussian 
regime with its taxes and its military regula- 
tions. We must mention, as opposed to these 
sentiments, the calm and judicial tone in which 
the clergy composed its sermons concerning the 
homage to be paid to the new ruler. These 
sermons, although frankly expressing regret for 
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being compelled to leave Saxony, yet gave voice 
to a complete confidence in the just and faithful 
character of the HobenzoUerns. Surely such 
sermons could not have been preached if they 
had not touched a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of the hearers, Hardenberg had been 
fortunate in choosing Frederick von Bulow as 
president of the new province, Biilow knew how 
to combine the superiority of the Prussian 
monarchical institutions with a tactful treatment 
of the wishes of the hitlierto all-powerful no- 
bility. The vice president of the Erfurt district, 
von Motz, was particularly successful in accom- 
plishing excellent results in that neglected 
district. The surprisingly quick growth and im- 
ppovemeot of the province in economical mat- 
ters, and die care which was given to its schools 
and other institutions, soon created a change of 
sentiment which replaced the apologetic word 
of the king, " At any rate we are all Germans," 
by a healthy Prussian sense of honor. 

In Pomerania the careful administration of the 
president, • von Sack, succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the union of New Pomerania with the old 
section of the province, an arnalgamation of two 
nationalities, the Swedish and German, which 
had been considered exceedingly difficult. Yet 
von Sack succeeded within a short period of 
time, and soon even here there was a thorough 
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conciliation between the former ruling classes, 
the nobility, the city of Stralsund, and the uni- 
versity of Greifswald, and the strict Prussian 
monarchical regime. 

Infinitely more difficult, however, were the 
obstacles which had to be conquered in the two 
Rhenish provinces by the presidents von Ingers- 
leben and the Count von Solms-Laubach. The 
vivacity of the Rhinelander did not welcome the 
sturdy, crude Prussian methods. The rapid 
changes of rulership among the former church 
dignitaries had left the Rhineland without the 
bond of fidelity which in monarchical countries 
unites the ruler with his subjects. The neglect- 
ful, slipshod administration of the Rhineland 
had filled the people with a dreary aversion for 
all monarchical forms, so much so in fact as to 
prepare the ground for revolutionary tendencies. 
The hatred of the bourgeois against the nobility 
was so great in the Rhineland that attempts were 
made to exclude the nobility entirely from all 
participation in the administration, and to em- 
ploy only members of the citizen class, born in 
the province. Social equality was considered 
the palladium of human dignity. The state- 
conserving power of a landed nobility firmly at- 
tached to the country had been demolished by 
the losses during the tempestuous time of war, 
while French sentiments, the enthusiasm for the 
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ideals of 1789, filled heads and hearts. The 
French language was the medium of conversa- 
tion among the aristocratic and distinguished 
classes. Besides, the Catholic faith firmly main- 
tained its hold on the people despite all the re- 
publican dreams, so as to make the hatred of 
Protestant rule and of the Protestant part of 
the population almost a matter of religious com- 
mand. Yet the patient justice of the Prussian 
government; the prudent development of eco- 
nomic resources, especially the construction of 
bridges over the Rhine ; the decisive stand 
against Holland which attempted to bring the 
province into a condition of economic depend- 
ency; the influence of the new university at 
Bonn; and the closer relations with the rest of 
Central Germany ; all these created in the course 
of time a consciousness of belonging to the Ger- 
man nation. Thus, instead of a people from 
which one had to fear revolutionary troubles, 
there grew up a people which became the 
guardian against all French attacks. The Rhine- 
land had been almost on the point of renouncing 
its Germanic nature and accepting French na- 
tionality when Prussian administrative genius, 
so to say, regained it and led the erring daughter 
back to the heart of its mother. Not until some 
time after did the people of Germany realize 
the extent of the blessing conferred upon it by 
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the fact that the Rhine from Bingen to Em- 
merich was again made to serve trade and com- 
merce under Prussian administration. 

In WestphaHa one can discover to this day 
the effects of Vincke, who was inordinately fond 
of traveling. He completely reorganized the old 
dukedom of Westphalia and the former bish- 
opric of Paderborn. It is incredible what mis- 
erable conditions he found therein. The laxity 
and laziness of ecclesiastical rule had done 
comparatively little for the province; and 
whatever some of the bishops had managed to 
accomplish had been demolished by the rule of 
King Jerome. Vincke passed from farm to 
farm in untiring efforts to improve the many 
and pressing needs of the people. Through the 
construction of a carefully planned system of 
roads and canals, the establishment of schools, 
the dredging of the Ruhr and the Lippe rivers, 
the poor inhabitants were at last enabled to en- 
joy the riches of their " red earth." * 

The older provinces, too, required a thorough 
reorganization, as East Prussia and Branden- 
burg, in particular, had been terribly devastated 
by Napoleon's fury. During the months that 
elapsed between the beginning of 1813 and the 
battle of Leipzig Napoleon had tried to destroy 

a the 
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every vestige of prosperity still remaining here 
and there in the devastated land. Here it was 
the rare ability of the presidents, von Auerswald 
in East Prussia, Schon in West Prussia, Merkel 
in Silesia, and von Bassewitz in Brandenburg, 
which completed a task which was almost as 
great as the gigantic work of the Great Elector. 
It was but slowly and gradually that the great 
wounds were healed. The enormous load of the 
public debt, under which the state suffered and 
under which the individual citizen was nearly 
crushed, lasted many years; and it prevented 
inany classes of the population from participa- 
tion in public affairs. Even the establishment 
of the municipal law had to be postponed in the 
new provinces. While the political literature of 
the day insistently demanded a constitution and 
the participation of the people in the administra- 
tion of the state, the theorizers usually over- 
looked the fact that such participation must have 
its foundation and its training in local self- 
administration. When one considers the maze 
of districts and interests; the admixture of af- 
fection and hatred, confidence and aversion; the 
conglomeration of peoples used to the most 
varied laws, customs and morals; when one sees 
on the one side a vigorous advancement and on 
the other a frightened reluctancy; on the one 
side a passionate desire for innovations and im- 
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provements preached by a vague theory of state 
rights, on the other a strong reactionary pres- 
sure toward conditions which belonged to a dead 
world — one can realize what tremendous efforts 
were necessary, what an enormous task it was to 
establish the union of the state despite all these 
differences, and to create in all the subjects a 
common love and affection for the Fatherland. 

The more inclined Prussia was to meet the de- 
sires and wishes of the different provinces, the 
more it became evident that the first step in ad- 
ministration must be the harmonizing of all the 
branches of this varied population. The nature 
of things compelled Hardenberg to fall back 
upon the ideas of Stein, the establishment of a 
Staatsrat which he himself had avoided in his 
own chancellorship. The utmost unity and 
power of the highest authority of the state was 
the more necessary as the vanishing confidence 
of the monarch in his chancellor rendered the 
personal intercourse and direct report, which 
Stein had considered the first requirement of 
healthy development, of rarer and rarer occur- 
rence. In this connection it was General von 
Witzleben, the shrewd, careful and diligent chief 
of the military cabinet, who always supported 
and applauded the constitutional plans and ideas 
of Hardenberg, and still retained the favor of 
the king. He thus earned high distinction be- 
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cause of his frequent conciliatory mediation. 
Hardenberg furthermore had lost some of his 
importance since the appointment of separate 
ministers for the various departments, being 
chiefly employed in conducting foreign affairs, 
white his position as chancellor had diminished 
in its significance in the course of the years. In 
addition, several of the higher officials were in 
direct opposition to the chancellor, and this con- 
dition contained grave dangers for the uniform 
conduct of state affairs. The danger became 
aggravated whenever Hardenberg gave voice to 
a particularly malicious bit of criticism. Schon, 
lor instance, expressed his opinion frequently 
and took occasion to refer often to " men who 
would like to drive the people back into the 
machine work of 1806." Ways and means had 
to be found, therefore, in which the overflow of 
ability and force among the high Prussian of- 
iictals might be collected so as to produce the 
best common efforts and the most advantageous 
harmony. 

It was thus in the nature of things that the 
Staatsral had to be revived, and on March 20, 
1817, after a magic sleep of a full century, it 
had been reestablished along the principles of 
Stein. Consisting of the roya! princes, the min- 
isters, the chiefs of the central administrative 
authorities and thirty-four counselors appointed 
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by the king, this council was to discuss, accord- 
ing to the ideas of Stein, legislative and admin- 
istrative measures as well as problems dealing 
with the competency of officials threatened with 
dismissal. The control of the various ministers, 
which Stein had planned to turn over to the 
Staatsrat, was changed to an examinatioti of 
complaints and petitions, sent to the king and 
turned over by the latter to the council for dis- 
cussion. 

Because of the great difference of opinion 
among its members, the importance of the 
Staalsrat lost greatly in the years following 
1827, and when the position of chancellor was 
abolished with Hardenbnrg's death, it followed 
that practically all the affairs of the state were 
again aoncentrated in the king, who communi- 
cated personally with the various ministers. At- 
tempts to reestablish provindaJ ministries, pro- 
posed by Schon and Motz, or to introduce the 
system of prefectures, failed because of the king's 
clearer understanding of the matter, and after 
the provincial estates had been established it was 
necessary to stick to the ministers, because they 
alone maintained the administrative unity. The 
provincial presidents obtained in 1824 greater 
privileges, and each occupied the chair in the 
administrative body of his provincial capitaL 
" The political union of the state," declared 
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Eichhorn, " is something quite different from a 
mere collection of its various parts." " It fol- 
lows," he continues, " that I consider as the first 
of all administrative principles an uninterrupted 
chain leading from the highest point of the ad- 
ministration down to the lowest, and that the 
highest authority must make itself felt in the 
pressure of the lowest link of the chain. Where 
this condition does not exist, one cannot guar- 
antee the excellence of the regulations nor their 
proper execution. The political expression of 
unity is — one must think involuntarily of Fred- 
erick William I — subordination. Where this is 
supplanted by coordination there are Iwo, and 
no longer one," 

And where could be found a better example of 
subordination than in the Prussian military sys< 
tem ? This most glorious representative of 
Prussian unity, this remarkable realization of the 
union of state and people, the universal military 
compulsion, of course could not be reduced or 
hampered. As a matter of fact, there arose, even 
shortly after the war, voices of opposition, which 
considered it sufficient for the youth of the coun- 
try to undergo a short period of training, if pos- 
sible not more than three days, each year; while 
others favored a return to the (^d Prussian army 
system. The former acted in blind over-* 
estimatioD oi the efforts, of the Loudwekr, a van- 
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ity which became more and more firmly planted 
in the minds of the people; while the latter were 
afrai<J of the dangers of an armed populace. The 
seed which Scharnhorst had planted in the fertile 
soil, however, had sprouted too vigorously, and 
its productive force showed too clearly and had 
too many ramifications among the Prussian peo- 
ple. Frederick William held fast to the system 
And was in full accord with his minister of war, 
von Boyen, although he differed from the latter 
in the matter of the coordination of the 
Landwehr and the standing army. The king de- 
sired the union of the two corps of officers, while 
the minister wanted to keep them separated. 
The king finally enforced his plan, after the resig- 
nation of von Boyen'. 

The poor financial condition of the state 
showed its effects especially in the army, by pre- 
venting more than a Hmited and insufficient 
equipment and armament of the soldiers, and at 
the same time reducing the active force under 
arms to 115,000 men, or less than one per cent, 
of the population. This idea of a small, badly 
equipped army being cheaper for the nation was 
caused by the poor financial condition, and clung 
for many years. Yet there is no greater truth 
than that in the case of war, with a small stand- 
ing army, a much greater percentage of older, 
trained men must be called to the colors, which 
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again has a far more disturbing influence upon 
the economic development and maintenance of 
a much greater number of families; while the 
withdrawal of such forces from productive work 
must undoubtedly damage the national wealth. 
Barely half of the physically fit could be trained 
in the army, and some of the generals recom- 
mended a two year training period in place of 
the three years, in order to be able to train more 
new men each year. The number of officers had 
been placed as low as possible, and their ad- 
vancement and promotion were exceedingly 
slow, because the state had to be careful in its 
policy of pensioning the older generation. Even 
the general staff did not have one-half of the 
officers necessary in case of war. But Grolmann, 
as well as his successor, Miiffling, was very 
active in the work of the general staff. 
Muffling, the old opponent of Scharnhorst, 
now defended his ideas, A step of un- 
expected consequences was the separation 
of the general staff from the ministry of 
war, especially in later years, when the ministry 
was involved in arguments and disputes with the 
parliament. But despite the lack of money and 
its consequent difficulties, the army remained 
healthy and fully up to the requirements of the 
time. It became gradually, as the idea of com- 
pulsory universal military service permeated the 
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whole people, the most important school for the 
development of a feeling of duty toward the 
state, and the leading factor in the final estab- 
lishment of the unity of the country. 

The school had perhaps as great an influence 
on the formation of loyalty as the army had. It 
is easily understood that in the years of foreign 
oppression the means for public education had 
been exceedingly small In the new provinces, 
especially those which had been under the con- 
trol of Napoleon, the educational system was in 
a miserable condition. Minister von Altenstein, 
who was called to the head of the educational 
department in 1817, did not judge too unfavora- 
bly when he called his department " almost 
woody and shriveled up," and said he " would 
have to inject some life into it and set it in mo- 
tion." But he and his assistants, especially the 
great Siivern, whom Stein venerated as the 
" cornerstone, foundation and precious jewel of 
the nation," and the pious NicolovJus, succeeded 
in accomplishing excellent results. They held 
tenaciously to the idea of Frederick William I, 
of a universal compulsory educational system; 
and, building further upon it, they contemplated 
the establishment of a general educational law 
which was to become the model for the rest of 
Germany. For Prussia should, said Altenstein, 
in true continuation of the reform ideas of this 
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great period, " endeavor to fight for a place in 
the front rank of the civilized people of Europe, 
throagh its unique character of seriousness and 
ripeness." 

The law remained but a proposal, for more 
pressing problems demanded solution. The gov- 
ernment was expending its energies on such im- 
portant legislative reforms that the educattcmat 
legislation could not be carried out. In practice^ 
however, the idea was the more successful. The 
elementary schools soon were frequented by 
more children than in any other of the large 
countries; while the teachers were men trained 
in the many new seminaries, who became lumi- 
naries in pedagogics, as, for instance, Dipster- 
weg. The duty of teaching religion according 
to the majority belief in each school was carried 
out conscientiously, and Siviultan-schtden 
(schools attended by both Protestants and Cath-* 
olics) were established only in such communities 
as were too impoverished to maintain separate 
institutions for each. 

The educated classes lived and breathed in an 
atmosphere of antiquity, and just as they had 
sharpened their own administrative ideas on the 
old Roman conception of the state, they now 
"plunged deeply into the Greek world of beauty 
and art. After Voss had broken the ground by 
his translation of Homer's tales, Frederick the 
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Great's desire to see the work of the ancients 
translated into German was fulfilled, especially 
through Schleiermacher, who translated Plato 
in such a manner as to make him well known 
and well liked by the great mass of the German 
people. The teachers took up the classic courses 
with an enthusiasm based on their own love for 
their work, and for this reason it was but nat- 
ural that colleges and universities should find 
special attention and care. As early as 1825 
there were 133 colleges (Gymnasiums) in Prus- 
sia; and Altenstein, Stivern and Johannes 
Schulze watched over them like fathers. 

Even art came into its own in Berlin about 
this time. Despite the poor general conditions 
in the state, art proved its educational influence. 
Johann Gottfried Schadow, the creator of the 
Quadriga of Victory on the Brandenburg gate, 
still worked in the capital, and with the skill of 
his chisel created many a monument to the great 
deeds of the wars of liberation. With the old 
faithfulness of his House, Frederick William hon- 
ored the heroes of the war by every expression 
of royal gratitude. He did not hesitate to travel 
hastily to Kriblowitz, near Breslau, in order to 
visit the dying Blucher; and he gave instructions 
to the sculptor Christian Rauch, who had cre- 
ated the wonderful monument of Queen Luise 
in the mausoleum at Charlottenburg, to erect 
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monuments to the generals Blucher, Scharn- 
horst and Bulow. These later were followed by 
statues of York and Gneisenau. In honor of 
the whole nation he ordered the building of the 
great monument of the German nation on the 
Kreuzberg, by Rauch and Schinkel. The latter 
became the founder of a new period of archi- 
tecture for the growing national capital. He had 
employed the Gothic style on the Kreuzberg, 
and in the new guardhouse, opposite the 
Blucher monument, he showed the surpassing 
beauty and power of Doric columns. Freely 
joining his own ideas to the spirit of antiquity, 
Schinkel created the Schauspielhaus (dramatic 
theater), the museum with its huge hall of col- 
ums, and the splendid bridge over the Spree, 
between the great avenue Unter den Linden 
and the royal palace. Berlin then commenced 
to become a really beautiful city. Theater and 
opera, under the management of the great Spon- 
tini, filled all the circles of Berlin's population 
with an absorbed interest. 

The average citizen, it is true, did not know 
much about the leaders in the university and 
academy; even the philosophy of H^el, which 
influenced so many minds, did not touch him- 
He continued, in the old-fashioned way, to drink 
his glasses of beer and to unload his absurd and 
nonsensical talk on politics — that is to say. 
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foreign politics ; for the papers ( Vossische and 
Sfencerische Zeitung) were not permitted to dis- 
cuss or mention internal politics. And he would 
never forego the pleasure of attending the great 
carnival held on the meadows of the neighbor- 
ing village of Stralau once a year, during the 
great fishing in August. The crude and awk- 
ward jokes which accompanied this popular 
festival were far too funny and too pleasant to 
miss. Yet there was one scientist, strange to 
say, who actually became popular in Berlin, 
the physician Dr. E. L. Heim. Because of the 
extraordinary correctness of his diagnosis, he 
soon acquired the reputation of an infallible 
" doctor by the grace of God," while his personal 
character gained him the love and affection of 
both rich and poor. 

Considerable appropriations were made for 
the high school of Berlin. In order to assist it 
and facilitate study, the royal library at this time 
was greatly enlarged and extended, as well as 
subsidized more generously; the most eminent 
teachers were engaged, and through them and 
through Hegel, in particular, Berlin became 
more and' more an intellectual center. The 
greatest improvements date back, however, to 
the arrival of Alexander von Humboldt in 
Berlin, in 1827. He obtained there an influ- 
ence lasting for several decades, an influence 
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which no other scientist has since been able to 
equal. 

It was but natural that in Prussia the intellec- 
tual life could not be centralized, but that it had 
to be conducted through separate channels into 
all parts of the country. The government there- 
fore decided to Open a university in each prov- 
ince, and it is an extraordinary proof of the 
intellectual spirit in this state that despite the 
foreign oppression there were established uni* 
versities in Berlin and Bonn, and reorganizations 
in Halle and Breslau. The removal of Frankfort 
University to Breslau; the union of the two de- 
stroyed Universities of Erfurt and Wittenberg 
into the single institution at Halle, and the 
choice of the city of Bonn for a university in 
the Rhineland, it is true, created a good many 
" particularistic " pains and called forth a tor- 
rent of clerical anger. But as one of the efforts 
of the times was the union of geographically 
separated districts, it was also necessary to at- 
tempt a reconciliation of the strictly clerical 
party with the state, and to avoid clerical dis- 
putes by bringing up the clergy in the free at- 
mosphere of a German university. It was of 
incalculable value that the state, in addition to 
the Catholic academy at Miinster, now possessed 
two " paritetic " universities, that is, institutions / 
in which religious equahty was one of the chief 
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points, those at Breslau and Bonn. " To give 
the youth the foundation on which to build their 
principles and ideas of life " was, according to 
Hardenberg's letter to Arndt on the occasion of 
the latter's call to Bonn, " not only the eco- 
nomical but also the spiritual aim of the uni- 
versities." And even though there were, as we 
have noted, times in which the Prussian govern- 
ment, in overestimating the importance of a few 
individual excesses, took steps to curb the 
students and teachers, fearing dangerous plots 
against the state on their part, still the basic 
idea of educational freedom was retained. The 
fear that revolutionary teachers were over- 
influencing the minds of the students certainly 
was not well founded, at least the evil never 
spread so far as the government had supposed. 
The freedom of scientific teachings or scientific 
investigation has never been hindered by the 
Prussian government; and the educational ad- 
ministration did everything possible to bring the 
universities safely through the period of storm 
and excitement. 

Although the principle of absolute religious 
equality in the state of Prussia had been ex- 
pressed in the foundation of the " paritetic " uni- 
versities in the most beautiful and fruitful man- 
ner, still the king considered his relation to the 
Protestant Church a matter of profound serious- 
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ness and a true, honest fear of God. We have 
seen that as long ago as the acceptance of the 
Reformed faith by the Elector Johann Sigis- 
mund it had been the endeavor of the Prussian 
rulers to unite the two Protestant Churches, and 
plans were even discussed for a union with the 
Catholic Church, The final aim of all religious 
beliefs cannot be anything else than- the worship 
of God by all humanity in the Spirit and in Truth. 
This must lead ultimately to an amalgamation, 
a union of the Churches. And if Frederick Will- 
iam I could see only clerical quibbles tn the dis- 
puted points of the Lutheran and Reformed 
confessions, he expressed quite correctly the re- 
marks to which the dispute led him. Neverthe- 
less he failed to realize the actual differences, 
which, as one may say, lay more in the thor- 
oughness of German thought and the religious 
depth and independence of German life than 
in the exact biblical words. His simplicity 
of thought and his clear mind saw not only 
the separating forces of the differences, but also 
the uniting power which is found in the active 
carrying out of religious teachings in ordinary 
life. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, it is true, 
there had arisen a sort of religious indifference, 
a searching of the intellect beyond biblical 
truths and statements. But no people, and par- 
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ticularly not the German people, can be satisfied 
with a merely critical investigation of religious 
documents. For the knowledge of having de- 
cided a theological question which had been in 
dispute offers to the sentimental heart of the 
German neither freedom of mind nor firmness of 
character. Deeper still than the desire to get 
to the bottom of religion and critical under- 
standing of the teachings of the Church, there 
remains planted in the German heart tlie yearn- 
ing to carry out the high ideal of Christian love 
and charity in his life, and to follow the dictates 
of a Universal Church, whatever he may think 
individually of the teachings of any one par- 
ticular faith. This sentiment is the safest coun- 
terweight against the possible formation of many 
sects, such as were apparently to be fostered by 
the idea of Protestant independence and the in- 
dividual responsibility of each person regarding 
his religious opinions. If we look into a mirror 
today, do we not see one and the same reflection, 
even though it be somewhat distorted by refrac- 
tion in the glass and by the angle at which we 
view it? It was only the fierce fighting of two 
hundred years which could hide the truth, ever 
attacked and yet ever true, that all desires for 
religious truth can exist in peace side by side 
with one another, so long as they leave undis- 
turbed the freedom of the conscience, and are 
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willing to recognize in the teachings and beliefs 
of the other Churches also the expression of a 
sincere religious faith. 

In Prussia the civil equality of the two con- 
fessions had had a great influence upon the life 
of the people, and this legal equality was intensi- 
fied by mixed marriages, which became more and 
more frequent, following the example of the rul- 
ing House. Both Reformed and Lutheran clergy- 
men, Sack and Borowsky and Schleiermacher, 
supported vigorously the close union of both 
Protestant sects. And one of the greatest things 
in the rising of the people against Napoleon had 
been the turning of the hearts back to the Cre- 
ator; for all the nation had thanked God unani- 
mously for the divine guidance. They had not 
weighed the differences in opinion which humans 
held regarding the Savior and his work for 
humanity; The ground in Prussia was there- 
fore well prepared for the reunion of the two 
Protestant sects, the sister Churches. Soon 
after the peace, King Frederick William rees- 
tablished the common consistories for both the 
confessions. He called together the Lutheran 
and Reformed clergymen to common synods, in 
January, 1817; he appointed a commission (or 
the working out 0/ a uniform liturgy, and pub- 
lished, on September 27, 1817, a proclamation to 
the consistories, which was written by Bishop 
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Eylert and concurred in by the leading theo- 
logians of Berlin, 

Proceeding from the principle that the main 
point was the establishment of the Holy Com- 
munion according to the words of the Bible, and 
that the meaning of this communion was a mat- 
ter of personal opinion for the individual to de- 
cide, the king announced his decision of attend- 
ing Holy Communion on the day of the Reforma- 
tion together with the Lutherans. After many 
disputes and much discussion, the third return 
of the fete of the Reformation, October 30, 1817, 
was the day on which in Prussia the Lutherans 
and Reformed Protestants came together in 
Holy Communion in the spirit of pure evan- 
gelistic thought, and formed a union, within 
which every individual could live according to 
his own idea of the teachings regarding the 
sacrament of the Holy Communion. What cen- 
turies had attempted in vain had now been 
brought to a conclusion which perhaps might 
still be the cause of many a quarrel and which 
the strict and narrow minds of the Lutherans 
might combat, especially in districts like Hol- 
stein, Saxony and Hanover, where they lived un- 
mixed with the Reformed, but one which by 
reason of its inherent truth had become im- 
movable. 

Thus the king had found the possibility of a 
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tinion, not on the basis of an artificial, cleverly 
thought out formula which could never have 
g;ained universal consent, but in the conviction 
that the simple biblical faith of the original 
Christians was worth more than the critical defi- 
nition of Bible teachings, and that freedom of 
conscience and of scientific investigation remain 
secured to the community. If the Universal 
Church signifies the confession of faith on the 
part of all Christians, then this union was un- 
■doubtedly the greatest accompHshment of the 
Protestant spirit since the days of the Reforma- 
tion. And as the introduction of the Reforma- 
tion was due solely to the action of the ruler of 
Prussia, the new accomplishment of the union 
was also the result of the work of the state 
church regime, of the king personally. Fred- 
erick William carried out this work with dili- 
gence and love until his death. 

While at one time the strict Lutherans found 
support in the separation spirit of the different 
districts, and both fought against the mon- 
archical constitution, it now came to pass that 
the unity of the Evangelical Church, the common 
religious faith of the vast majority of the sub- 
jects, became useful for the establishment of a 
united state. 

The king soon took another step, the conse- 
quences of which clearly showed that the exist- 
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ence of the religious union could only be se- 
cured by a new common religious constitution. 
Schleiermacher had said that the state constitu- 
tion and the church organization are dependent 
one upon the other ; but how could any one think 
in those days about the gradually reawakening 
synodal life? The king, it is true, called pro- 
vincial synods as early as 1815, and intended to 
follow them later with a general synod ; but after 
the happy religious days of 1817 the county 
synods alone maintained a pitiful existence. It 
was self-evident that in those times, when the 
world stood at the zenith of its enthusiasm for 
romantic poetry, the ugly shabbiness of the 
Protestant Church service, still further shriveled 
by an exaggerated rationalism, must make a 
painful impression. For how could this church 
service elevate a people filled with love and en- 
thusiasm for God and a deep sentimentality, 
through a sermon on moral platitudes? Nobody 
felt more keenly than the king that an orderly 
church community requires a common cult, and 
he who was filled with piety as but few other 
men believed he was merely fuliiUing the re- 
quirements of his supreme bishopric when he 
personally searched the old Lutheran manu- ' 
scripts in order to study carefully the liturgy 
questions. Out of these personal efforts of the 
king and his many conversations with the clergy 
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a new ritual was issned in 1821, which the king 
recommended to the parishes for general use. 

Opposition promptly developed from all sides. 
Schleiermacher, both in his official capacity and 
as author of the booklet Pacificus Sincerus, at- 
tacked the pamphlet issued by the king: "Lu- 
ther in regard to the Prussian church ritual." 
The small circles of intelligent educated people 
which had been formed all over the country 
under the leadership of such noblemen as the 
Herr von Senfft-Pilsach and the pious Baron 
von Kottwitz, and especially the Old-Lutheran 
preacher in Breslau, Scheibel, declared their 
vigorous opposition. It was only after the king 
had caused amendments to be worked out which 
left to the individual parishes the choice between 
the new and the old ritual, that the new one was 
accepted by the majority of the parishes before 
1830. 

The Catholic Church was always treated with 
a ready understanding, as had been the custom 
in Prussia. And, thanks to the clear compre- 
hension which the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome, Niebuhr, showed for the nature of the 
Catholic Church; thanks to his open esteem of 
Catholicism as the Christian faith; and finally, 
thanks to the unusual readiness with which the 
Prussian government offered to endow the new 
bishoprics which were to be established — the 
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negotiations with Cardinal.Consaivi led on, July 
i6, 1821, to the papal bull De Salute Animarum. 
Repeatedly recognizing the wonderful com- 
plaisance of the kihg, " in whom he found not 
only a Protestant ruler but also an heir of 
Theodosius the Great," the pope transferred to 
the state his own privileges and rights of suze- 
rainty at the elections of the bishops, the super- 
vision of the schools, examination of candidates; 
the right to be the sole mediator between the 
bishops and the pope, and to decide upon the 
admission of the various religious orders into 
the state. 

However, so great an indulgence contra- 
dicted the very nature of the Catholic Church, 
and although Rome may let its principles rest 
for a while, it never completely surrenders them. 
Neither was the Prussian government able to 
keep the full letter of its promise about the bish- 
oprics. Even in the lifetime of Pope Leo XII, 
■the Catholic opposition became more and more 
noticeable. While the bishops received promptly 
from the state the endowments and salaries 
promised them, they did not get the source of 
the endowment, the real estate property. The 
failure to surrender this was characterized far 
and wide as " Church robbery," although every- 
body knew well enough that the state at that 
time was not even in a position to fulfill the 
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promise given so light-heartedly by Hardenberg. 
A more significant opposition developed, espe- 
cially in the Rhineland, where many mixed mar- 
riages were concluded between Protestants and 
Catholics. These marriages the Catholic Church 
still persisted in classifying as illegal and void. 
A cabinet order of 1825 applied the Prussian law 
of 1803, regarding mixed marriages, to the west- 
ern provinces, according to which rule the reH- 
gious education of children was to be decided by 
the father. Bunsen, the new Prussian repre- 
sentative at Rome, opened negotiations with the 
pope concerning this law, and obtained the issue 
of a papal order to the bishops of the Rhine- 
land, dated March 25, 1830, which he considered 
a great success. In this order bishops were per- 
mitted to give the blessing of the Church to such 
mixed marriages, provided the parents promised 
to educate the children in the Catholic faith, and 
the Catholic bride was especially warned before- 
hand that such a marriage was a deadly sin. At- 
tempts to cause a retraction of this grave insult 
to the Protestant Church were without success ; 
and after the death of the venerable archbishop. 
Count Spiegel of Cologne, with whom an agree- 
ment had been reached on June 11, 1824, which 
agreement was concurred in by the bishops of 
Treves, Miinster and Paderborn, a lenient carry- 
ing out of the papal order was out of the 
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<jtiestic«i. The reason was the eleeti(Mi of the 
priest Freiherr Clemens August von Droste- 
Viachering, to the ofiice of archbishop, in May, 

1836. 

Droste had been recommended by the crown 
prince himself, but he lived in a spirit of sternest 
intolerance toward the Protestant Church. 
Frightened by this incredible mistake, even a 
cardinal exclaimed to Bonsen : " Is your govern- 
ment completely insane?" Despite bis solemn 
promise to obey and recognize the laws of the 
state, the new archbishop actually dissolved the 
Bonn convention, persecuted the followers of the 
mild theologian Hermes and forbade priests to 
give their blessing to mixed marriages. At the 
same time he announced to the minister that the 
Church is of equal rank with the state, that any 
and all supervision by the state was unnecessary 
and inadmissible, and that the formation and in-* 
stallation of the clergy depended solely on the 
bishops. It would have been impossible to deny 
the legislative powers of the state in a more 
simple and categorical manner. All attempts 
which Bunsen, Count von Stolberg, and even 
a cardinal made to induce the " stone-hearted 
man " to give in were unsuccessful. The pope 
himself disapproved of the agreement with the 
Prusaan government, and Hung the most dread- 
ful curses against Prussia in an " allocution " 
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which he sent to the representative of th« Prus- 
sian ambassador tn Rome. 

What had been the result of all the concilia- 
tory methods toward the Catholic Church? In 
Prussia the government saw in Rome its deadly 
enemy. There was too sharp a difference be- 
tween the power which bases its sole authority 
upon the subordination of the conscience to 
spiritual control and the state which considers 
the freedom and independence of the individual 
conscience a necessity of life. The insults of the 
pope were accompanied by inciting pastoral let- 
ters of the archbishop. As early as October 31, 
1836, Droste declared that he considered him- 
self no longer bound by the instructions, and it 
had come to the point where, as Count Anton 
Stolberg expressed it, " it was a question 
whether the king or the archbishop was to hold 
the rudder," On November 20 the prelate was 
arrested and placed in lenient custody at Min- 
den ; after protracted discussions and disputes 
within the government, he was ordered to with- 
draw to his home estates. Notwithstanding all 
his obstinacy, Droste always showed a firm, 
strict and evenly balanced will-power. The arch- 
bishop Dunin, of Posen, however, who now also 
forbade the contraction of mixed marriages, no 
sooner gave the Prussian government a promise 
than he withdrew it again, so that he had to 
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listen to an exclamation of President Flottwell: 
"You have cheated me, I despise you!" De- 
posed and sentenced to imprisonment in a for- 
tress by the Kammergericht, he was pardoned 
by the king under the condition that he with- 
drew for good from his diocese; in spite of this 
promise he returned to Posen, and was promptly 
sent to the fortress of Colberg, October, 1839. 

In principle, however, the state yielded com- 
pletely and permitted the Catholic priests, in a 
cabinet order dated January 28, 18381 to make 
inquiries concerning the religious education of 
the children of such mixed marriages, and left 
the decision in the matter to the bishops. A new 
commission also debated a new general clerical- 
political legislation, and the king declared his 
readiness to form a separate division for Catholic 
matters in the ministry of public worship and 
instruction, under the Catholic under-secretary 
von Duesberg. New allocutions of the pope kept 
the Catholic part of the population in continual 
excitement, and the schism between the Cath- 
olics and the state remained as the sorest point 
of conflict in an otherwise peaceful, contented 
and reorganized Prussia. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE BUILDING OF THE ZOLLVEREIN 

DURING the closing years of Frederick 
William Ill's long reign, the legal system 
of Prussia waa much improved. It was in 
the Rhineland that a desire for the revision of 
the Civil Code first awakened. Yet the peculiar 
conditions in this province had a hindering and 
obstructing influence. As early as the Vienna 
congress (1814) there had been a demand for a 
uniform code of law for all of Germany. Heed- 
less people thought it easily possible to build up 
such a uniform, general civil law on the doctrines 
of justice and philosophy. Professor Thibaut of 
Heidelberg University, in a pamphlet which 
was hailed with great satisfaction and applause, 
asserted the necessity of a " general, universal, 
uniform civil code." This idea was opposed by 
Savigny in October, 1814, with the assertion 
that laws were not created by the philosophical 
speculations and ideas of the lawmakers, but by 
the spirit of the people, and were dependent upon 
the entire state of education and culture of the 
333 
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nation; that in the careful examination of the 
present law, concerning its origin and develop- 
ment, there would be found the indications for 
the formation of new laws, corresponding to the 
demands of the times. 

It may seem as though such a statem-ent un- 
derestimates the power of the human will to 
create new things ; yet in the new districts 
turned over to Prussia it was soon seen that the 
difference in the laws was an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to harmony. In addition to 
the three great legislative codes — the AUgtmeine 
Landrecht, the Common Law, and the Code Na- 
polion — there were innumerable special rights 
and codes. Everybody hated the Roman as well 
as the French law as "drops of foreign blood in 
the body," and overlooked completely that the 
former had been thoroughly permeated by Ger- 
man thought, and that the latter had taken over 
bodily many German institutions. But a general 
idea of uniform law, a &rm demand for a common 
code, did not exist in these different districts. It 
became clear that the educational conditions and 
the economic situation in the various provinces 
must be equahzed a good deal more before it was 
possible to build a common foundation for a new 
civil code. This condition explains why the re- 
vision of the Aligemeine Landrecht, ordered by 
the kingf, made such slight progress, especially 
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because his presupposition of the " estates " had 
fallen through during the extensive reform legis- 
lation. 

Prussia finally had to abandon the idea of car- 
rying out the principle of a uniform law code in 
Prussia itself, and to be satisfied with the rein- 
troduetion of the Landrecht in the old Prussian 
provinces, and to leave in the other districts the 
Common Law, and in the Rhineland even the 
Code Napoleon^ The real union of the state 
could alone abolish this unnatural condition and 
the examination of the evolution of German law, 
the influence of economic conditions and the 
union of the entire territory of the state into an 
■economic entity — these were the suppositions on 
wfcich to build the principle: "In the monarchy 
only one internal civil code can be possible." 
The revision of the Landrecht was not complete 
•even in the last years of King Frederick William 
ni, although it had been planned to complete it 
"before attempting to introduce it in the Rhine 
province. The discussions anent the revision of 
the criminal code of 1827, which had been worked 
out by Minister von Kamptz, never were car- 
ried to completion ; the summary process alone 
-was subjected to a thorough improvement by 
a cabinet order of June i, 1833. 

The government realized that it would be im- 
possible to finish a complete revision of the 
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common law within the time limit set by the con- 
ditions; but it was not satisfied with merely de- 
ciding doubtful and questionable legal points by 
means of a large number of separate decrees. 
The ministers of justice, Kircheisen, Danckel- 
mann, Kamptz and Miihler, endeavored with all 
their means to bring the common, as well as the 
provincial, law to a definite revision. At the time 
of the death of the king the work had progressed 
so far that a " Civil Code for the Prussian 
States," excepting the legislation covering 
churches, schools, personal rights, inheritance 
regulations and business contracts, was ready, 
as well as plans for a law covering the regula- 
tion of the courts, and the civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, and for twenty-five provincial legisla- 
tions. 

The most important work, however, after the 
peace and independence of the state had been 
gained by fighting, was of course the reorganiza- 
tion of the finances. And as soon as the govern- 
ment approached this field, so torn and ruined 
by Napoleon, it became aware of the incredible 
confusion. There was no possibility of working 
out any kind of a budget, or getting an idea of 
the total amount of the debts. And yet, money 
had to be raised as quickly as possible in order 
to assist the impoverished agricultural popula- 
tion, and to meet the demands of individuals. 
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which were made upon the state in heretofore 
unheard-of amounts. This was the more dif- 
ificult, as the loosening of all economic bonds, 
the free development of trade and the whole lib- 
etal Jegi^tion of Stein and Hardenberg made 
necessary a completely new treatment of the 
problem of finance and taxation. It was at the 
same time necessary to keep in mind the far- 
away goal of the economic union of the state 
and its subjects. Under these conditions the 
first debates, which were held in the Staatsrat 
in the matter of the budget and the revision of 
the taxes, remained without a definite result. 
Yet with all their vagueness they were exceed- 
ingly profitable. The plan of the minister of 
finance. Billow, was to improve the conditions on 
the Berlin Bourse, which permitted the state 
bonds to drop to the low quotation of 65, and 
which forced the value of real estate to one- 
half and even one-fourth of its actual worth. 
He planned to do this by the introduction of 
a tax on abattoirs and mills, a tax on tobacco, 
beer and spirits, and the abolishment of excise 
taxes. 

This plan met with violent opposition. The 
indirect taxes seemed to the Staatsrat and to the 
provincial assemblies of notables a black sin ; the 
abolishment of the unequal property tax (East 
Prussia paid 639 thalers, the Rhineland 4,969 
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thalers per 20 square miles) seemed far more 
necessary; and the direct tax and its further 
development seemed alone worthy of humanity. 
Especially Wilhelm von IHimboldt pointed out 
the necessity of a reform which was to be uni- 
form, systematic and closely connected with 
the constitutional reforms. Finally, Bulow had 
to turn over the office of minister of finance to 
Klewiz, retaining only the ministry of com- 
merce. Of all his plans only the customs law 
was passed and enforced; and even this was but 
of short duration, for on June 11, 1816, alt 
tariffs on inland waters and interprovindat 
trade were abolished, while on August i, 1816, 
the king acknowledged the principle of free im- 
ports for all future times. 

The customs law which finally was applied tO' 
all the Prussian states was constructed by Chief 
Director of Taxes Maassen, and was dated May 
25, 1818. While all other countries with the ex- 
ception of England maintained prohibitive im- 
port tariffs, the Prussian state abandoned the 
principles of the old state and was satisfied with 
very moderate duties on manufactured goods. 
Colonial goods, however, had to pay a duty of 
twenty per cent., as the impoverished state had 
to find a source of revenue somewhere. For 
this reason, and because it was figured that one- 
half of the imported goods were reexported, as- 
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-well as for the sake of pressure on the neighbor- 
ing small states which wo^ld induce them to 
form an economic union with Prussia, the gov- 
ernment demanded comparatively high duties 
on transit goods. Only a few protective tariff 
duties were reserved as an emergency weapon 
against the trade despotism of England; and in 
the simplified laws of 1821 all differences be- 
tween the various provinces were abolished. 

The taxation laws of 1S19 and 1820 were ex* 
ceedingly simple. The property tax had to be 
collected in the provinces according to the old 
system, because the new division could not be 
completed in time. In addition there was an 
income tax and a class tax; the indirect taxes 
only touched the abattoirs and mills in the 
larger cities, while the tax on beer, wine, bran- 
dies and tobacco did not inconvenience the con- 
sumer at all. 

With this tariff and taxation law the eco- 
nomic union of the state and its subjects had 
been placed on a sound foundation, and they 
had been joined together by a kind of putty 
which outlasts almost any other kind. The 
moral unity, which was contained in the uni- 
versal military service law, was now reenforced 
ty the powerful influence of similar material 
needs and interests. And herein lay, as we shall 
see later, the seed for the formation of the 
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united empire; it was the beginning of the free 
trade movement which was to spread over all 
Europe. 

It is truly remarkable how after all the misery 
which the people had suffered, and all the loads 
which they had carried, trade improved and 
prosperity lifted its head among the people, 
under the influence of this legislation. The 
state further came to the assistance of commerce 
by the excellent postal service, which surpassed, 
under the management of Postmaster General 
von Nagler, the famous administration of Thurn 
and Taxis. The construction of wide, firm roads 
was also carried on with the greatest energy. 
Within the short period of eleven years, 1817- 
1828, the mileage of post roads (Chaussees) 
was doubled, from 2,153 miles to 4,792 miles, at 
a cost of 21 million thalers. In fifteen years 
(up to 1831) the density of population increased 
from 2,000 to 2,521 heads per Geinerhneile , or, 
roughly, 125 per square mile. Berlin soon had 
more smoking factory chimneys than the whole 
industrial state of Baden; and the Rhenish cen- 
ters of industry showed astonishing gains. In- 
dustrial taxes doubled within ten years. The 
import of cotton yarn and nearly all other for- 
eign goods doubled within twenty years. The 
total value of imports and exports and transitory 
goods amounted in 1828 to nearly triple the 
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total of 1796. The receipts of the post office"! 
between 1823 and 1830 rose from 2.9 to more \ 
than 4 million thalers. ' 

The main problem still remained to be solved, 
the gathering of an exact knowledge of all the 
public debts contracted during the misery of 
the Napoleonic oppression, the wars of Hbera- 
tion, and the taking over the new territories 
and districts, each of which had its own quota 
of public indebtedness. And after this must 
come the establishment of a regular yearly 
budget with the intention of reducing the public 
debt. But the situation was so involved that 
the regulations concerning the arrangement of 
the public debt could not be issued until Jan- 
uary 17, 1820, Instead of the former debt of 
54K million thalers in 1806, there was discov- 
ered a total debt of more than 200 million 
thalers, of which only eleven million consisted 
in non-interest-bearing paper money. The 
state now became the guarantor for this whole 
debt with all its public domains, its entire as- 
sets and forests, and promised, in addition, to 
incur further obligations only in cooperation 
with and by the consent of the Reichsstande. 

This was a law of the most decisive impor- 
tance. For while the Prussian rulers, in their 
inordinate sense of duty, had used only a very 
small part of the revenue from the crown's do- 
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mains and the public funds, the constitution of 
. the state gave the king the right to us« the 
revenue of these domains for the expenses of the 
royal household, and only directed the surplus 
to be used for the purpose of the government. 
In this new order the king voluntarily turned 
over to the state the free use of all the revenues 
of the public domains and forests, thereby sur- 
rendering the financial foundation of his House 
into the hands of the state. He asked only the 
small sum of two and one-half million thalers 
for the purpose of paying all the expenses of his 
household. Thus of his own free will and with- 
out obligation he fixed the administration of the 
royal House along the lines of constitutional 
countries, with the sole provision that this pri- 
vate income for expenses was to be legally fixed 
and inviolable. The hopes of the friends of a 
constitution were raised still higher by that 
other section of the law which made the in- 
crease of the public debt dependent upon the 
consent of the Reicksstande. It was. in fact, this 
provision which later served to reopen the con- 
stitutional question, after it had been allowed to 
fall into a state of coma. A separate commis- 
sion was appointed to handle the administration 
of the public debt; atid President Rother con- 
ducted its business and that of the marine ad- 
ministration so efficiently as to bring the state 
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bonds into better repute. In 1820 they were 
traded on the bourse at Leipzig ; in 1824 at Ham- 
burg and Frankfort; and in 1829 they reached 
par value once more. In 1835 the state treasury 
showed a cash balance of forty million thalers. 

The Bank of Prussia, however, could not 
meet all its debts until 1840. For even 
now no state funds were turned over to this 
institution; while the confiscation of all its 
mortgage funds in Poland by Napoleon and 
the king of Saxony had robbed it of almost 
one-half its total assets. Of the claims out- 
standing, amounting to 27 million thalers, more 
than 8 millions were found absolutely worth- 
less; 15 millions brought no interest at all, and 
there was a deficit of fully 7 million thalers! 
Moreover, this terrible financial condition had 
to be covered carefully with the mantle of se- 
crecy, for otherwise the bank would have gone 
down completely. Rothschild even offered to 
form a corporation to take the place of the state 
institution. Under these extremely difficult con- 
ditions high praise should be given to the 
financier Friese. He had done excellent work 
for the government in the labors of new and 
extensive legislation. Then, on the separation 
of the bank from the ministry of finance, he 
became president of the bank, and left at his 
death, in 1837, a deficit of only 2j^ million 
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thalers. Every bit of the profit of tbcwe years 
had been used for the cancellation of the old 
liabilities. It should be considered a splendid 
piece of work on hts part that he had not only 
reduced the debts by so large an amount, but 
had raised the business of the bank, as well as 
the cash on hand, to five times as much in 1829 
as it bad been in 1818, The amount of business 
had jumped from 44 to 232 millions and tbe 
cash on hand from one million to five millions. 
The total quick assets rose from a tittle over 
one million to thirteen millions. 

But what extraordinary difficult^ies had to be 
met in the fixing of the budget! In every de- 
partment the aim was to save to tbe utmost. 
Especially in the army the administration was 
placed on the lowest possible allowance. Yet 
after all reductions had been made by the 
financiers, Hardenberg and the kmg himself, 
there still remained a deficit of ten million 
thalers in a yearly bndget of only fifty millions. 
Hardenberg thought of meeting this with a class 
tax, but there was the most vigorous opposition 
against this in the Sfaatsral. The princes ob- 
jected to thus increasing the load on the shoul- 
ders of the poor man, and the king would never 
consent to place sucb a burden on hts fmthful 
people. Privy Councilor Hoffmann had started 
from the principle " tbat the aim of political 
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economy is not to be found in the largest possi- 
ble accanralatton of property, but in the well- 
being of the people; the state therefore should 
protect the workingman against the superior 
force of rtie employer." Hardenberg, on the 
other hand, was absolutely right when he told 
his opponents that the principle of the private 
citizen's finances, " the expenses must be kept 
down in proportion to the income," could only 
lead to ruin if employed in the budget of a state. 
He demanded the abolishment of the manifoM 
variety of taxes and asserted the impossibility 
of making any further reductions in the ck- 
penditures. 

The king finally decided to raise the revenues 
of the state by five millions. Besides the tariflF, 
fixed io 1818, and the taxes introduced in 1819, 
there was to be added a property tax on real 
estate; a class tax divided into twelve classes; 
the abattoir and mill tax, the salt tax and a very 
small trade tax. The class tax was paid by only 
six-sevenths of the population, the inhabitants 
of the 132 larger cities paying the abattoir and 
mill tax in its place. Later there followed a few 
Stamp taxes, among which was a newspaper 
stamp tax, and this was the sum total of the 
taxation reform. 

All of this work, however, did not remote the 
deficit, and the minister of finance, von Klewiz, 
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finally sent in his resignation. He had found 
additional trouble from the treasury, the public 
debt commission, and the general control com- 
mittee, at the head of which von Ladenburg 
worked with exemplary efficiency. Von 
Klewiz's lack of success, however, was not due 
to his individual efforts or lack of efforts, but 
was inherent in the system itself. The minister 
of finance had merely the responsibility for the 
revenues of the state, and while he was made 
the scapegoat of the general denunciation of the 
impoverished and chaotic condition of the 
finances, he had in fact not the sUghtest idea 
of their exact state. While he had controlled 
the revenues, he had no control whatever over 
the expenditures. He could not present a gen- 
eral review of the budget every three years, as 
the king had ordered. Following his resigna- 
tion the king sent the budget for an opinion to 
Schon, Vincke, President Schonberg in Merse- 
burg and President von Motz in Magdeburg. 
Motz offered to assume the troublous position 
if given a seat and vote in the general control 
committee for the minister of finance, and if 
there was a centralization of the revenue and 
treasury department, and fixed impassable 
budget limits. The king promptly chose this 
courageous man for the post, and soon it be- 
came evident how correctly he had grasped the 
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situation. The deficit had existed only in the 
scattering of the treasury and revenue offices; 
in reality there was no deficit at all. On July i, 
1825, Motz became minister of finance; in 1828 
the entire revenue and treasury organization 
was overhauled and reestablished on a uniform 
basis, the payment of the surplus cash from the 
branch offices into the main treasury was or- 
dered and thereby a better genera! idea was 
gained of the cash on hand. On May 29, 1826, 
the general control committee was abolished, 
and the entire management of the state's house- 
'hold was turned over to the minister of finance. 
Despite the undervaluation of the Prussian do- 
mains, especially in East Prussia, and a terrible 
commercial panic which wrecked 70 banking 
houses and 3,600 other business houses, Motz 
could hand the king, on May 30, 1828, a report 
of his department which showed, in place of the 
former deficit, a surplus of four million thalers, 
after deduction of four millions for the state 
treasury. Counting " accounts and claims due." 
the surplus was more than seven million thalers. 
Most of this returning prosperity was due to 
trade. The geographical dismemberment of 
Prussia with its frontier of 4.828 miles, and its 
small bits of foreign territory lying within its 
own confines, compelled the government to 
enter into friendly trade relations with its 
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neighboring states. It nrast draw the German 
countries into a customs anion {ZoUverein) un- 
less tt desired to surround its own people with 
barriers and kilt them in an economic sense. 
The tariS law of 1818, by its clauses covering 
reciprocity, indicated that the idea of free trade 
must form the basis of negotiations with the 
other states, and the Prussian ministers, espe- 
cially J. A. F. Eichhorn, the referee on internal 
German affairs in the foreign office, declared 
repeatedly the .readiness of the government to 
negotiate with the individual states for the 
benefit of a free trade through all Germany, 
based on justice and reciprocity. The income 
which would be turned into the state treasury 
from the duties and fees was to be turned over 
to the various governments, while their terri- 
tories would have the whole Prussian state as 
their market place. Thereby at the same time 
the flonrishing trade of smuggling, with a)) its 
insidious consequences, would be abolished. 

To wait for a regulation of these matters by 
the Federated Union (according to article 19 of 
the federal constitution) was useless, because 
of the opposite interests of Austria and the in- 
fiaence of the foreign powers on federal affairs. 
And there was only a single man, the eminent 
Friedrich List, who realized even for a moment 
that Prussia intended to lead all the other states 
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to free trade by means of sepurxte treaities. The 
geaeml opinion among the people ivas stniagiy 
in favor of the aboUshmeot of the Prussiaii 
tariff laws, and even the derer memorandnm 
of the Baden scientist Nebenius, conceminy 
fre« trade within Germany, made this deoiand 
and hoped for an understanding with Austria 
and the federation. For this reason a separate 
tariff treaty was made with only a single small 
state — that of Schwarzburg-Sondershatisen — on 
October 25, 1819, whose prince submitted to the 
Pmssian tariff regulations, without surrender- 
ing any other administrative rights. In pay- 
ment he received the sum of 15,000 thalers 
annually, calculated on the number of the inhab- 
itants of his state. 

For many years this was the sole tariff treaty. 
In ihe federal conferences the abolishment of 
the Pmssian tariff laws was demanded with 
ever-increasing bitterness. Nassau, Hesse and 
Anhalt-Koethen, in the fear of losing some of 
their sovereign rights, resolutely declined all of- 
fers of treaties, and used the most violent lan- 
guage against Count Bemstorff. Even the 
abolishment of the duties for crossing the Elbe 
and the freedom of shipping on the river could 
not be folly established, because of the enormous 
amount of smuggling carried on from Koethen. 
The vicious wordy war which Hesse conducted 
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against Prussia in the tariff matter was finished 
comparatively easily by the construction of the 
great road Berlin-Cologne, and the use of this 
road for the purpose of trading with Wurzburg, 
in place of the former route via Hanau; Prussia 
also agreed to the formation of the South Ger- 
man Zollverein between the states of Bavaria, 
Wijrttemberg, Baden, Nassau, Darmstadt and 
the Thuringian districts. But it decided not to 
invite any other states to join its own Zoll- 
verein and rather to await the respective pro- 
posals from the small states. These came slowly 
and gradually. In 1822 the prince of Rudolstadt 
joined the Prussian system, and in 1826 and 
1828 the two dukes of Anhalt did so. 

No definite results, however, could be achieved 
so long as Prussia had not succeeded in ar- 
ranging its own finances satisfactorily, in order 
to be able to bear temporary losses in revenue; 
and so long as Berlin maintained the plan to 
introduce its tariflf system " from frontier to 
frontier." It was not until Minister von Motz 
had regulated the finances and had conceived 
the great idea of concluding a customs treaty 
with the two larger South German kingdoms, 
over the heads of the intervening small states, 
that a wholesome change in the economic dis- 
memberment of Germany could take place. Ba- 
varia and Wurttemberg made a tariff treaty with 
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each other, to the terror of Baden, Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Nassau. It caused, therefore, 
no great surprise in Berlin when the Darmstadt 
minister, du Thil, in order to relieve the finan- 
cial difficulties of his country, came in the deep- 
est secrecy to the door of the Berlin ministry 
of finance. Von MotZ was instantly ready to 
conclude even a disadvantageous treaty, in the 
hope that other states would follow the example 
of Darmstadt; and Eichhorn reported to the 
king that the proposed treaty would give all the 
financial advantages to Hesse-Darmstadt, hut 
would give Prussia the great political gain of 
capturing the good will of the small princes. 

The treaty was signed on February 14, 1828, 
and it built the foundation upon which was sub- 
sequently erected the economic union of Ger- 
many. Darmstadt accepted the Prussian tariff 
and promised to introduce the Prussian system 
of " consumers' duties." The control of the 
main customs houses, forming a precedent for 
all subsequent treaties of this kind, was placed 
in the hands of the two states jointly; the re- 
ceipts in customs duties were divided according 
to the proportion of the population in the two 
states, and changes in any of the regulations 
were to be made only after a mutual agreement; 
the administration itself remained separated in 
the two states. Rejoicing greatly in the signing 
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of this important treaty, Eichhorn wrote: "The 
possibility of a common tariff system for two 
states which are geographically independent of 
each other has hereby been proven." Du Thil 
sent an enthusiastic letter to Motz in which he 
praised the latter as the pioneer of the new 
economic union of the German countries. 

On the i8th of January of the same year, Ba- 
varia and Wurttemberg had signed their tariff 
treaty, and, as is but natural ia the treat- 
ment of such problems, had come to similar 
solutions. However, the treaty proved im- 
practicable, as had been expected in Berlin 
and in Stuttgart, because the territory cov- 
ered was too small, the revenues too low, 
and the two states themselves cut off from 
the sea. The Central German states, which 
had grown wildly excited and provoked over the 
Prussian- Darmstadt treaty, and had declined all 
the former advances of Prussia, nevertheless 
had no intention of surrendering to the Munich 
court and the Bavarian tariff system. On the 
contrary, these states — Saxony, Hesse, Han- 
over, Nassau and Frankfort (the Free City) — 
signed the CentraUZollverein (Central German 
Tariff Union) on September 24, " tentatively as 
a sort of protection against the Prussian tariff 
system," as Metternich expressed it. Austria, 
of course, was exceedingly wroth at the dev«Iop- 
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ment of the Prussian ZoUverein, which finally 
would give it, as every one realized, a dominat- 
ing influence over the smaller states. For a siAi- 
ilar reason the treaty between the two South 
German kingdoms, under suspicion for some 
thne because of its constitutional form, was not 
exactly hailed with joy in Vienna. 

The Central German Tariff Union had been 
based on the fear of the smalt states of losing 
their independence. It was formed with the as- 
sistance of Metternich and the trade policy of 
Great Britain, — the Saxon ambassador had 
asked London for effective protection against 
the Prussian tariff system. This union sep- 
arated Germany into three economic groups. 
" It is just like those miserable, jealous, anti- 
national small cabinets," wrote the old Freiherr 
von Stein, " to unite with foreign countries and 
submit to foreign whips rather than sacrifice the 
gratification of their paltry jealousy to the gen- 
eral national interests." 

The Central German Tariff Union had no sta- 
bility ; it lacked the money necessary to the build- 
mg of roads; the local industries (especially 
that of the Ersegehirge) could not suffer the 
losses; and its territory was attached to Prussia 
by thousands of threads. Yet the Union gave 
the allied countries the temporary opportunity 
of carrying out their intention of destroying the 
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transit trade of Prussia. Nevertheless, Prussia 
decided to await silently the proper time of re- 
oj^ning tariff negotiations with the other states. 
As Motz explained later, the " neutral union," 
under the guidance of Austria, with its tendency 
to maintain unbearable conditions, forced Prus- 
sia to go farther and to build up its great trading 
system. The tariff war between the three tariff 
systems could not help but do great damage to 
the whole country. 

It was then that Minister von Motz decided 
to treat the central territories as the enemies 
which they were, and to negotiate directly over 
their heads with the South German Zollverein, 
instead of proceeding on the former principle of 
" frontier to frontier." Even here he was ready 
to pocket economic losses for the sake of po- 
litical gain. Similar thoughts filled Bavaria and 
Wtirttemberg, for conditions were too evident, 
showing clearly that healthy development could 
take place only through connection with the 
large Prussian market. This feeling was par- 
ticularly strong in the Stuttgart pubhsher and 
bookseller Freiherr von Gotta, a shrewd and far- 
seeing business man. He discussed the matter 
with the Bavarian minister Count Armannsperg, 
went to Berlin and was received there with open 
arms by von Motz. As early as December he 
was able to report from South Germany, after his 
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return, that King Ludwig and Count Armanns- 
perg were filled with great ideas, which followed 
the line of reasoning of Motz, relative to a union 
of Prussia with Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. And 
three weeks later he declared that the Stuttgart 
court, too, had approved of the main principles 
of the Prussian regulations. By means of nego- 
tiations with Gotha and Meiningen a direct 
trade route was opened between the South and 
the North, driving the first wedge into the Cen- 
tral German Zollverein. After long and weary 
arguments the treaty was actually signed in 
May, 1829, and Motz could look back with pride 
upon a work which was accomplished solely be- 
cause of his care and the comprehensiveness and 
grandeur of his ideas. " In this union, based on 
~the similarity of interests and their natural 
foundation," writes Motz himself, " there will 
again grow up a truly united Germany, inter- 
nally and externally strong and free, under the 
guidance and protection of Prussia. May the 
things still lacking be added soon, and may those 
that have been accomplished be expanded and 
retained with the utmost care." 

The momentum of the basic principle itself 
drove the movement onward, and even the after- 
effects of the July revolution were fruitful and 
salutary. Maassen, the new minister of finance, 
followed in the steps of von Motz after the lat- 
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ter's death. On August 29, 1831, Hesse joined 
the Prussian system, and a second breach had 
been made in the Centrcd-Zollverein. On October 
31, 1833, Prussia, Saxony, Thuringia, Anhalt, 
both Hessian districts, Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg formed the German ZoUverein, joined later 
by Baden (1835), Nassau (1836), Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, Brunswick, Lippe-Schaumburg, Lippe- 
Detmold, Waldeck and other small territories. 
Barring Austria, the ZoUverein comprised all the 
German countries, except Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg- Schwerin and Strehtz. It extended over a 
territory covering 16,490 square miles, with 
28,500,000 inhabitants. These were all now 
united in an economic sense, although still scat- 
tered and torn politically. 

No wonder Austria looked with extreme dis- 
favor upon this ZoUverein, for not only did its 
own trade suffer materiaUy, but its political im- 
portance had been greatly diminished. " Prus- 
sia undertakes now the positive leadership of 
Germany," writes one of Austria's statesmen, 
" while Austria retains nothing but the empty 
formalities." A French economist characterized 
the formation of the ZoUverein as nothing more 
nor less than " the reestablishment of German 
tmity," " What a splendid picture," this 
Frenchman says, " to see a great people return 
from the verge of dissolution to a national life! 
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The printer. Palm, executed by Napoleon. 
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This is a fact o£ such importance that, were it 
further completed, it would coottitate a oew 
center of gravity in the balance oi power in 
Europe." 

About the time of the formation of the ZoU- 
verein another event took place in the world 
which had an incalculable infiuence upon all life 
and existence, and upon the later political union 
of Germany : the invention of the steam rail- 
road. In 1&26 England commenced the con- 
struction of long railroad lines, and as early as 
1S28 von Motz planned to unite the Rhine and 
the Weser by means of a railroad. The first rail- 
road line in Germany was built in that year from 
Nnmberg to Furth, in Bavaria. Friedrich List, 
the literary supporter of the new science of 
political economy, worked out a comprehensive 
plan for a net of railways covering- all of Ger- 
many, firmly convinced that after the successful 
formaticm of the Zoltverein it required only a 
new and faster means of transportation, " in 
order to make Germany become the chief indus- 
trial nation of Europe." 

The first Pnasaan railroad was opened in 1838, 
between Diisseldorf and Erkrath, the second be- 
tween Berlin and Potsdam. Great had been the 
astonishment of the Berfiners when in 1815 the 
first pnbtic cabs (thirty-two of them) had been 
placed in service, and many dtscussions were 
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started concerning the impossibility of finding- 
enough people to patronize these cabs. Barely 
twenty-five years later they witnessed with awe 
and misgiving the starting of the first train to 
Potsdam. But the surprise was boundless when 
it became evident that the new means of com- 
munication and transportation revolutionized all 
ideas of trade and industry; that both increased 
and prospered in a manner never even dreamed 
of; and that the capital of the nation had stepped 
from the quiet life of a " home town " into the 
whirl of an international market place. Fears 
and doubts had been voiced regarding the abil- 
ity of the railroads to pay for their cost of 
operation, and regarding the destruction of the 
mail coach system; while many people called at- 
tention to the large sums invested in the great 
country road system which, it was feared, were 
lost. These anxieties soon proved groundless. 
The immediate future showed that with every 
increase in the facilities of transportation the 
volume of the latter increases, and that the na- 
tional wealth also must proportionately increase. 
Serious as the fears of the Prussian statesmen 
may have been, no better example of their 
capability can be mentioned than the formation 
of a code of railway laws, November 3, 1838, 
which required no changes or amendments dur- 
ing the next half century. The crown prince, in 
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particular, had seen at once the value of the rail- 
roads and was always urging their extension and 
improvement. The king, despite the natural 
aversion of old age against radical innovations, 
fully realized their importance and set aside the 
sum of 1,000,000 thalers in his will for the con- 
struction of a railroad line connecting the eastern 
part of the state with the western. The different 
German tribes came into closer relationship, 
they came to know each other better, and 
through increased communication soon learned 
to overcome and forget the silly aversions 
against one's neighbors which are based chiefly 
on ignorance. Thus the greater ease of trans- 
portation and travel did its share toward the 
gradual unification of the empire, 

A new life, rich in its promises, was thus stir- 
ring in every nook and corner of the country 
as the days of Frederick William III drew to a 
close. His last official act was the laying of the 
cornerstone of the noble monument to Frederick 
the Great, which is admired daily by thousands 
and thousands of tourists in Berlin, at the head 
of the famous boulevard Unter den Linden. 
Soon afterward, on June 7, 1840, the aged king 
was gathered unto his fathers. He had suspected 
that a change of the constitution would be de- 
manded by the people sooner or later, and one of 
the clauses in his last will and testament pro- 
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vided for a full conclave, including every member 
of the royal House, in case any of his successors 
decided to surrender some of the powers of the 
crown and establish a constitutional monarchy 
in Prussia. He could take with him into the 
grave the knowledge and conviction which was 
expressed on the day preceding his last birth- 
day, on the occasion of the opening of the new 
railroad from Cologne to Belgium, in the words: 
" The faith of the German people rests on a firm 
foundation, on the inherited love and affection 
for king and Fatherland, and on the clear un- 
derstanding of our national advantages, our na- 
tional morality." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FIRST YEARS UNDER FREDERICK 
WILLIAM IV" 

EVERY state, to be successful, must have 
the support and the confidence of the 
best of Us citizens, for a state is the con- 
crete product of the moral and. spiritual ideas 
of the citizens. Moreover, it reacts upon them 
and afiects their development. It is the duty 
of the state, not to satisfy the wild desires and 
constantly changing opinions of the various po- 
litical parties, but to control and guide the grow- 
ing forces and utilize the sum of the best ideas 
of all citizens. These ideas change continually 
and advance unceasingly to higher planes of 
spiritual and moral knowledge. However dif- 
ficult,, or impossible, it may he to deduce the 
laws of human evolution from the bare facts of 
history, it would be like despairing of humanity, 
and even the Eternal God, to deny that the 
human. race, created in the image of God, has en- 
dearvored to grow continually more worthy of, 
and more like,, the Almighty. We need- only 
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think of the transition from barbarism through 
the intellectual paganism of Greece and Rome 
to Christianity. True, abominable crimes have 
been committed in modern times; unrestrained 
emotional outbursts may have attempted to dis- 
tort the image of civilization, to belittle its ef- 
fect; for every advance in culture represents a 
loss in some other direction, and of two steps 
which humanity takes forward one must often 
be retraced. But no one can deny that the 
spiritual knowledge of humanity has become 
richer and riper, and that the moral conscious- 
ness has become purer and finer. 

True, when human life flows on and on, in a 
wider and larger stream from century to cen- 
tury, fed by thousands and tens of thousands of 
new sources of spiritual knowledge and moral 
regeneration, it cannot be avoided that here and 
there a torrential brook undermines the banks, 
or a flooded river overflows into the adjoining 
meadows. And it should be counted a great 
merit on the part of the Hohenzollerns that 
they recognized this condition and that they not 
only built dikes and dams to hold in check the 
raging waters, but that they dredged new chan- 
nels for them and deepened their beds. They 
did not stand aside and aloof from the nation, 
but always worked in) the front rank. Even be- 
fore the people themselves had a clear knowl- 
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edge of their own thoughts and needs, the rulers 
grasped these ideas and brought them, if possi- 
ble, to realization. 

And this was the opinion of Frederick Will- 
iam IV, the new king, who now succeeded his 
father upon the throne. " It represents wisdom 
on the part of the government," he writes, " to 
anticipate the necessities which are created by 
the moral state of the ideas of the majority. 
Why? In order to give in advance that which 
later might be demanded as a concession. If 
you know that a flood is coming, dig or dredge 
a, channel so that the water may run into it. If 
you wait with the digging until the torrent ar- 
rives, the banks of the canals will be broken and 
the devastation will be worse than ever. It is 
also sometimes possible to direct the waters into 
the sand, in order that the sand may absorb 
them." 

When Frederick William IV ascended the 
throne of Prussia, there was naturally the hope 
that he would understand and fulfill the press- 
ing demands of the times. The radical party, 
it is true, demanded with insolent tone and in- 
temperate language the abolishment of the mon- 
archy, the banishment of the rulers, the over- 
throw of the Church, and the equal partition of 
all property. Especially in Baden the radicals 
demanded a republic with social-democratic 
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prmcipJes. They published pamphlets and news- 
papers, and held exerted meetings. Their con- 
nection with the revolutionary parties of France, 
Italy, Switzerland and .Poland was no longer de- 
nied. There could be no question that such 
treasonable propaganda had to be curbed with 
all the force of the existing laws. But alon^ide 
of this party, or rather directly opposite, there 
stood the large numher of the most educated and 
most patriotic Pruasians, who now reques;ted a 
constitutional assembly based on the popalatnon, 
and, with still greater insistence, a united and 
firm administration for the whole empire. They 
confidently expected that the new ruler, whose 
vivacious character and .generous soft <heart were 
well known, would grant to the nation a par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the state, and a voice 
in the German empire. 

At the very opening of his reign, Fredericlq 
William IV captured the hearts of the wliole 
German nation by this upholding of German 
honor. Thiers, the new prime -minister of 
Fxanoe, declared that the treaty of the three east- 
em powers with England, for the proteotion of 
Turkey against the viceroy of Egypt, signed on 
J«ly 15, was an insult to France, and there was 
started in thfe latter country a wild clamor for 
war and for the Rhine as a irontier. At this, 
the German nation arose in its full power, ready 
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once more for the clash with France which Paris 
threatened. " They shall never, never have it — 
the free, the German Rhine! " Frederick Will- 
iam IV shared the feeling of the- patriots, and 
in order to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
with Austria he even declared his readiness to ' 
defend the Italian possessions of the Austrian 
crown — to the great surprise of Metternich. 
The king ordered General von Grolmann and 
Colonel von Radowitz to prepare plans for the 
expected French campaign. The danger of war 
was fortunately averted by the appointment of 
Guizot in place of Thiers as the leader of the 
ministry in France. 

In the meantime King Frederick, William took 
steps in internal affairs which encouraged the 
peoplie in their greatest hopes. The commission 
appointed to investigate the demagogic disor- 
ders was dissolved, -and a general amnesty for 
all political offenders was announced; Arndt was 
restored to office and Jahn received once more 
the freedom to choose his residence where he 
pleased, Boyen was recalled to office and given 
a seat in the Staatsrat; and the censorship of the 
press was relaxed as much as was possible in 
connection with the federal regulations. The 
insurgent archbishops of Posen and Cologne 
were released^ from prison, and a special Cath- 
olic div^tsion. was established in the ministry of 
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education. These last steps caused grave de- 
liberations, but they served to fill the Catholics 
with new confidence in the government. The 
reopening of negotiations with Rome, particu- 
larly in connection with the problem of mixed 
marriages, gave promises of restoring the state- 
Church rights in a firm, orderly manner. 

The highest expectatitHis were raised by the 
solemn speeches delivered by the king on the 
occasion of the coronation at Konigsberg and in 
Berlin. In lofty and enthusiastic words he de- 
clared his burning love for the German and the 
Prussian Fatherland, his confidence and faith in 
the people, and his honest, unconditional sur- 
render to the welfare of the state. The people, 
in their enthusiasm, overlooked the fact that he 
gave no definite political promise of any kind. 
" God bless our dear country!" the king cried 
in the great assembly in Konigsberg, under the 
open sky, " Its existence has been a source of 
envy, and often futile imitation. We possess 
unity between head and members, ruler and peo- 
ple, and an all-embracing splendid unity in the 
endeavor to reach the great goal of general wel- 
fare, in sacred faith and true genuine honor. 
From this spirit there has arisen that veracity 
which is without an equal today. May God pre- 
serve our Prussian people to Germany and to 
the world, diverse and yet one — like the precious 
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metal ' bronze,' which, although cast from many 
different baser metals, represents a single com- 
bination that knows no other rust than the en- 
nobling, beautifying influence of the centuries." 
In Berlin, where the provincial estates as- 
sembled to render homage to the new ruler, he 
said, also under the open sky, through a pouring 
dismal rain: "It shall be my particular aim to 
maintain the Fatherland in the position to which 
it has been elevated in the course of a history 
which stands without a parallel, and in which 
it has become a shield for the protection of 
peace and safety in Germany. In all regards I 
shall try to govern in such a manner as to make 
all people recognize in me the son of my mem- 
orable father and never-to-be-forgotten mother. 
But the paths of kings are tearful, when the 
heart and spirit of their people refuse to assist 
them with a ready, helping hand." For this rea- 
son, he said, he wished to ask of his nobles, 
citizens and country folk the grave question, 
which in his enthusiasm and love for the glorious 
country and his faith in his true and loving 
people, seemed uppermost in his mind: "Will 
you help me, with your heart and your brain, 
with word and deed and concentrated effort, in 
the sacred faithfulness of Germans and the still 
more faithful love of Christians, to preserve and 
maintain Prussia as it must and should be main- 
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tained if it would not succumb? Will you help 
me to develop still further those qualities through 
Avhich Prussia has risen to equality with- the 
other great powers of the earth — ^honor, truth, 
faithfulness, a yearning for light and truth, de- 
velopment in the wisdom of age while still re- 
taining the power and spirit of youth? " 

A " Ye&" from thousands of throats answered 
the king, and this " yes " the king accepted as 
the promise of mutual love and faith between 
himself and his people, a promise which, he de- 
clared, " gave him courage, strength and com- 
fort, and. which he would noC forget until his^ 
hour of death." The sentimental people listen- 
ing to him were deeply touched. His words 
reached sympathetic heartstrings which they 
caused to vibrate in unison. The events in 
Konigsberg also brought general satisfaction 
and applause. Only a few more thoughtfuJ 
heads looked deeper into the matter, finding 
little reason to be greatly encouraged. 

It was not long before the enthusiasm of the 
people themselves subsided considerably. When 
the king was asked by the unanimous vote of the 
Prussian provincial estates to issue a written 
constitution, he gave an evasive answer in which 
some professed to see a definite promise. This 
idea annoyed the king, who had not intended a 
promiS'e; and in order to correct the erroneous 
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impression he issued a cabinet order on OcWber 
4, 1840, addressed to the minister von Rochow. 
in this he declared he wished to *" oppose -em- 
phatically the idea of his having given his con- 
sent to the request for a constitutional pro- 
gramme along the lines of the promise made on 
May 22, 1615, which had been handed to hrni 
by the assembled delegates from the provincial 
estates." He was just as cautious when hts at- 
tention was called to the pamphlet of President 
von ScTion, Whence and Wheref in wliich lie 
justified the request of the estates. As for the 
pamphlet of Dr. Jacoby, Four Questions of on 
'East Prussian, in which the doctor claimed the 
establishment of the Reichsstande as a "proven 
riglit," the king turned the offending document 
over to the prosecuting attorney for action. 

The king refused to Hsten to the Breslau 
magistrate who asked for the freedom of the 
press and the establishment of the Reichsstande; 
and this action wrecked at one stroke all 'hope 
of Tfiis granting the similar petitions from the 
provincial estates of Posen and the Rhineland. 
On fhe other hand, it must be admitted that 
other provincial estates, especially those of 
Brandenberg and Pomerania, warned the people 
of fhe destructive ideas of the times. Thus there 
was disclosed a deep-lying difference in opinion 
concerning the -fundamental views of a state. 
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Under these confused conditions, one can 
easily understand the doubts of many of the min- 
isters and generals as to whether an administra- 
tion continued along the former lines could hope 
to unite the nation, ot keep it united, without the 
estabUshment and active assistance of the Reicks- 
stande. The differences between the various 
provinces apparently could only be met and con- 
quered by the assembling of a general repre- 
sentative congress. Moreover, the immediate 
needs of the state required such a step. How 
else could the state place the loan which was 
necessary for the construction of the railway 
joining the center with East Prussia, when the 
law of January 17, 1820, distinctly stated that 
such a loan could only be issued with the consent 
of the Reichssidnde? 

The king, however, was at heart opposed to 
granting any constitutional rights. It was im- 
possible for him, in his friendship for Russia and 
Austria, to think favorably of a system which 
these two states opposed so vigorously, a prin- 
ciple whose beginning, according to his own 
Opinion, lay in the revolution, and whose ac- 
ceptance he thought must lead to further revo- 
lutions. How could he be expected to expose 
the firm construction of the Prussian state to 
influences which in France, in England, in Bel- 
gium and in the South German states had cre- 
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ated such dangerous conditions? Frederick Will- 
iam'lV never had the slightest intention of thus 
strengthening the power of opposition against 
himself. He was thoroughly convinced that he 
was working in the best inter-^sts of the state, 
and that he was meeting all Reasonable desires, 
if he' developed and strengthened the provincial 
administrative constitution, in the creation of 
which he had taken such an important part. 

As early as February, 1841, he began his work 
on the provincial estates. Under the impres- 
sion that the innovation would bring a more 
lively and interested participation, he ordered 
that the estates be chosen and assembled anew 
every two years, and that their deliberations re- 
ceive a certain, though small, degree of publicity. 
He furthermore planned the assembling of the 
several provincial estates in a general Landtag 
(congress), which he would announce according 
to the needs of the times and his own opinion. 
He also desired the formation of committees 
which would administer affairs relating to the 
state debt and which would give their consent 
to the necessary railroad loan. Metternich 
warned the king emphatically not to assemble 
a general Landtag, for the delegates would ar- 
rive as representatives of the provincial estates 
and would disperse as members of the Rekhs- 
stdnde! 
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Committees of the various estates assembled 
on October 18, 1842, but in their limited and mod- 
est role they expressed neither the wishes of the 
people nor the requirements of the governmenit 
They decUn«d to give their consent to the issu- 
ing of. the loan, on the plea that such, actiba 
exceeded their powers, and even the' king could 
not help but admit that the Reichsstdnde alooe 
had the right to do diis. In dismissing (the 
delegates, the king said they had "acted en- 
tirely in. his sense," that is,. " they had been dele- 
gates and representatives of their estates and 
their rights and also advisers to the crown, and" 
had not been representatives of tJie winds of 
passing opinions and the idieais of the day." But 
by tihis action he had again established the feel- 
ing of opposition between the government and 
the estates. He had also gneatLy underestir 
mated the strength- of public opinion and the 
virility of the national' ideas, and conceptions. 
The cry for the Reichsstiinde now found an echo 
in all classes of the population, and the idea of 
a national Germany, of a complete revisiom of 
the federal- constitution, entered into all the 
growing thought of the people; 

Not- only the jourrralists and writers in tlie; 
daily press,, but all the leading men of the pro- 
fessions and sciences, the nobility and the boor- 
geoisie, demanded the premier position im the 
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empire for Prussia, and the revision of the Prus- 
sian system of government in a constitutional 
irtanner. In the Konigsberg Landtag it was the 
Oberstburggraf von Briinneck, the brothers 
Auerswald; the vice marshal of the Landtag, 
von Saucken-Tarputschen, Landrat von Barde- 
lelben, and others, who demanded the constitu- 
tion. Later "it was the Pomeranian nobleman 
von Bulow-Cummerow, who in his pamphlet, 
Prussia, its Administration, Constitution and its 
Relation to the German Empire, declared that 
Prussia's most urgent problem was to rearrange 
its provincial estates in a more compact repre- 
sentative assembly which possessed more com- 
prehensive rights and privileges, to form a closer 
union with the central states, and to exclude 
Austria from all participation in the aifatrs of 
Germany, 

The opposition of the estates soon became so 
pronounced and strong that the government was 
no longer equal to resisting it. The representa- 
tion of the government in the provincial estates 
was very small and insufficient, hence the dif- 
ferences of opinion prevailing between the es- 
tates and the government could not be clarified 
or smoothed over by proper and careful debates. 
A new cause for friction also arose from the pro- 
posal of the king to add another class to the 
three -main estates (nobility, citizens atid peas- 
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ants), calling it the Herrenkurie, which was to 
consist of the mediatized rulers and the members 
of the various governing houses, of whom there 
were but very few among the Prussian nobility. 
The latter had paid with their blood and prop- 
erty for Prussia's rise and given freely of every- 
thing in support of king and country, while the 
majority of the mediatized rulers had not been 
added to Prussia until 1815, and had therefore 
not had an opportunity to show their fealty to- 
ward the state. 

Outside the estates, the complaints over the 
painful disillusionment penetrated into wider 
circles and grew more bitter from day to day. 
The periodical press, the newspapers, pamphlets 
and poems, expressed more and more openly and 
vigorously the thoughts of the people regarding 
the demolishing of their first hopes; and even the 
more vigorous censorship could not stop the 
gradual spread of the wishes, hopes and en- 
deavors. In ail the meetings of scientific men, 
speakers freely talked about them; and directly 
under the eyes of the king, in the Berlin Uni- 
versity, August Boeckh, professor of philology, 
admonished the students to prepare themselves 
for the day of freedom. 

In addition to all these general causes of <Ks- 
content, there should be mentioned the peculiar 
relationship of the Churches. The great collec- 
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tions taken up for the construction of the 
Cologne Cathedral had brought together . the 
Catholics and Protestants, and the king had cele- 
brated the laying of the cornerstone on Septem- 
ber 4, 1842, by a speech in which he referred to 
this work as a sign of the unity of the empire 
and the peaceful and cordial relations between 
the two confessions. But while the king clung 
to the principle expressed by him at the time of 
his ascension to the throne, " I and ray House 
will serve the Lord," and repeatedly declared 
his full belief in the biblical truths, the people 
began to accuse him of favoring the Catholics 
and of attempting to oppress the freedom of 
conscience. His marriage with the Catholic 
princess Elizabeth of Bavaria (1823) had antag- 
onized many people, and although the then 
crown princess turned Protestant about six 
years later, this could not eliminate all the doubts 
and misgivings of her subjects. The small par- 
ishes of old-style Lutherans, who remained 
aloof from the union of the two Protestant 
churches, were treated so carefully and gener- 
ously that the people in general began to doubt 
the maintenance of the union. After a visit to 
England, in connection with the discussion of 
Oriental problems, the king made great efforts 
to establish a Protestant bishopric in Jerusalem, 
and it was stated openly that the king contem- 
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plated changing the constitution of the Prot- 
estant Church into an episcopal one. He had 
granted to the Catholic Church a separate de- 
partment in the ministry of education and had 
yielded in the question of mixed marriages, and 
the direct intercourse of the bishops with the . 
papal headquarters at Rome. This Church was 
now conducting a vigorous propaganda which 
the Protestants attempted to combat by the 
formation of the Gustav-Adolph society. The 
liberal teachings in both Churches — by Professor 
Hermes in the Catholic and David Strauss and 
Bruno Bauer in the Protestant — were sup- 
pressed; but the reactionary forces in the Cath- 
olic Church were permitted to show their full 
power in the solemn exhibition of the " Sacred 
Coat "at Treves. The extravagant claims con- 
cerning the miraculous healing power of the 
" Sacred Coat " scandalized even Catholics. 
Dissensions arose between the two extremes of 
their Church ; and the German-Catholics, under 
the guidance of Ronge and Czerski, branched* 
off from the Church of Rome. At the same time 
the " Friends of Light " quit the Protestant faith 
under the leadership of Pastor Ulrich and Pro- 
fessor Wislicenus. The two new sects only in- 
creased the general dissatisfaction; for they 
were unable themselves to establish a new 
confession or Church because of their accen- 
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tuation of the dogma of reasoning, negative 
criticism, 

L. Feuerbach went much further than that, 
for he absolutely and categorically denied the 
existence of a hereafter, and his atheistic ideas 
fitted well into the social-democratic teachings 
and into the transformation of political freedom 
into socialistic abandon which was being 
preached everywhere by the German radicals, 
such a3 Rtige, Robert Blum and others, under 
the influence of the Frenchmen (St. Simon, 
Proudhon, Ledru Rollin and Le Blanc). French 
and Swiss pamphlets, thousands of leaflets, some 
of them even from the United States of Amer- 
ica, and cartoons of all kinds, contributed to call 
the attention of the people to the poor popula- 
tion in Silesia, the Ore Mountains and the Voigt- 
land. These pamphlets represented the rising' 
power of capital as an immoral one, which could 
only be demolished by the expulsion of the de- 
testable ruling " despots," and the establishment 
of a republic. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EVENTS LEADING TO THE REVOLU- 
TION OF 1848 

UNREST stirred in all the fields— political, 
clerical, religious — and social differences 
agitated the people. The demand for lib- 
erty was everywhere. The old enthusiasm for 
the Poles received new support in the arrest of 
the leading Polish agitator, Mierolawski, who 
had planned a general Polish insurrection in 
1846. No one seemed to mind the fact that the 
republic of Cracow was forcibly annihilated and 
had been incorporated in the Austrian mon- 
archy, thereby dealing a severe b!ow to the Ger- 
man trade; but the fact that the "beloved" 
Poles were unsuccessful in their insurrection 
stirred the piasses to a frenzy of bitterness. The 
derision and abominable insults which the Poles 
in their own section, despite the leniency of the 
Prussian government, had heaped upon all the 
Germans, were forgotten and disappeared be- 
hind the nimbus with which the people sur- 
rounded all insurgents. The abominable treat- 
378 
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ment of the nobility in Galicia by Austria, 
where the government stood inactive while 
the Ruthenian peasants calmly murdered 
the majority of the Polish nobiHty, passed 
unnoted. 

Finally, the enthusiasm for national freedom 
chose a worthy object, the liberation of the 
Schleswig-Holstein dukedoms. The German 
ruling House which governed them and also gov- 
erned Jhe kingdom of Denmark in a so-called 
" personal union " was on the point of dying out. 
In this circumstance there lay a hope that at 
last the attempts of the Danes to " assimilate " 
this German territory would cease ; for the duke- 
doms would come under the rule of the male 
descendant, the duke of Augustenburg, while 
the kingdom would remain under the sovereignty 
of the daughter of the king. The famous " Salic 
law," forbidding females to inherit, did not apply 
to Denmark, but did apply to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, But King Christian VIH issued an "open 
letter " in 1846, in which, despite the fact that 
Schleswig was " indissolubly connected " with 
Hotstein, he decreed the complete absorption of 
Schleswig by Denmark. This high-handed ac- 
tion on the part of Denmark constituted nothing 
more nor less than a deliberate insult of the 
whole empire; and without a dissenting voice, 
the German patriots raised a vigorous protest. 
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We shall see presently how deeply involved 
Prussia was in this matter; but at first Berlin 
was too much occupied with its own difficulties 
and troubles to intervene. The king had turned 
over his plan for the extension and development 
of the constitution of the estates to Count 
Arnim-Boytzenburg, and had discussed with 
him the question of assembling a general Land- 
tag. The king was willing to grant to this as- 
sembly the right of voting on propositions in- 
volving taxation or loans, but this privilege was 
to be exercised only by committees which were 
to work in conjunction with the administration 
of the public debt. There seemed to be a fear 
in the mind of the king that otherwise the privi- 
lege might be used to hamper the granting of 
loans in times of war. Count Arnira opposed 
the plan vigorously, pointing out to the king that 
such committees were not in accordance with 
the law of 1820; he also demanded that the gen- 
eral assembly be convened every fourth year, 
and that it be composed of two sections, an 
upper and lower house. He declared that the 
king's idea of forming in the assemblies a fourth 
class of royal princes, the Herrenkurie, could 
only result in the formation of two antagonistic 
parties: on one side the Herrcn and the nobility, 
and on the other the citizens and peasants. To 
establish a representative system solely on the 
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basis of number of people was not the intention 
of Count Arnim, but even his ideas were so 
strongly opposed to the opinions of the king that, 
in the summer of 1845, he found it advisable to 
resign his post. The king now turned over the 
discussion of his general plan to the ministers 
von Bodelschwingh, Savigny, Uhden, Canitz, 
and the court marshal von Rochow. This com- 
mission, too, had grave doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of the plan, and the chief criticism was 
again that of the Herrenkurie, practically siding 
with Count Arnim. Court Marshal von Rochow 
pointed out, as had been shown in the provincial 
assemblies, that no matter what sort of repre- 
sentation was decided upon for the new Landtag, 
it would certainly absorb many of the privileges 
and sovereignties of the crown. And the main 
objection was again the question of financial ad- 
ministration. Nearly all the members of the 
commission seemed to take for granted that in 
case of war, should there be any dearth of funds, 
the government could not obtain them by means 
of loans, except it assembled the promised 
Reichssidnde. On the other hand, it appeared 
reasonable to argue that the law of 1820 pro- 
vided for this emergency also, without the con- 
vening of the Reiclisstdnde. On March 11, 1846, 
this commission met in Berlin, the ministers of 
the state being present, with the king's brother, 
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Prince Wiliiam of Prussia, the future Emperor 
William, in the president's chair. 

Until that time Prince William had fulfilled 
his military duties and obligations, and had de- 
voted much of his time to the education of his 
children, Prince Frederick William and Prin- 
cess Luise, in which he was ably. assisted by his 
wife, Princess Augusta. Because of the fact that 
the marriage between the king and Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria had remained childless, 
Prince William of Prussia was the heir pre- 
sumptive. This position carried with it the duty 
to become familiar with all the branches of ad- 
ministration, and it was enhanced still further 
by the last will and testament of King Fred- 
erick Wiliiam III, in which he admonished all 
the princes of the royal House, and especially 
those in line of succession, to take counsel to- 
gether on all matters pertaining to changes in 
the constitution which might involve the loss of 
some of the rights and privileges of the crown. 
Such changes required the unanimous consent 
of all " agnates," that is, direct descendants who 
might some time become heir presumptives. No 
one, probably, was more deeply impressed with 
the importance of the moment than the prince; 
no one felt more strongly than he did how large 
a part of its absolute privileges the crown in- 
tended to surrender. . He freely admitted that 
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he was not yet fully convinced of the necessity 
of the central assembly of the provincial estates, 
but he expressed it as his opinion that a wise 
government should from time to time investi- 
gate whether or not the existing institutions 
really expressed the ideas of the times, and 
whether they required a revision or amendment. 
Prussia had succeeded in making great progress 
along these lines, and the provincial estates had 
been established. 

Perhaps it would have been possible to make 
these estates sufficient had the government not 
formerly given such far-reaching promises. The 
demands of the people were chiefly for greater 
publicity of administrative matters and a more 
intimate participation in them; but the promise 
of the king had gone further and had included 
the early establishment of a general central as- 
sembly. All the ministers, except von Rochow, 
declared that there was a general demand for a 
constitution. Von Bodelschwingh stated that the 
greatest drawback of the several provincial as- 
semblies was that the state had no representa- 
tives in them; and that the natural consequence 
was that the state was actually divided and torn 
into eight separate and distinct administra- 
tions and was greatly in need of a common 
point of interest for these eight provincial 
assemblies. 
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These reasons convinced the prince; and he 
thereupon gave his consent to the establishment 
of a general Landtag, although he did not ap- 
prove the contents. of the plan submitted. "A 
new Prussia," he declared, " will be formed with 
the publication of this law. The old Prussia will 
die. May the new be as great and splendid as 
the old has been in honor and glory!" Truly, 
it was a tremendous decision on the part of the 
prince to break suddenly with all the forms which 
had created the state; but after he once had 
made the decision, he held firmly to its execu- 
tion, and he it was who, in later years, brought 
to the new Prussia honor and glory such as it 
had never known before. 

On February 3, 1847, the law was published, 
which called the provincial estates to a general 
Landtag on April 11, and which gave three regu- 
lations regarding its constitution. But the king 
was grievously mistaken when he called atten- 
tion to the date of the order (February 3, the 
date of the famous appeal To My People by 
Frederick William III in 1813 ) and expressed 
his hope of seeing in this new regulation the 
beginning of a new epoch, in which the full con- 
fidence of the people would conquer the busy 
enemies who desired to force themselves be- 
tween the king and his people, enemies who 
would change dissension to weakness, and weak- 
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ness to revolution, and erect on the ruins a coun- 
try of godlessness, lawlessness and disorder. 

The people were greatly disappointed when 
the text of the order became known, for the 
least that had been expected was a regular re- 
currence of the assembly, and its participation in 
the general plan of legislation. It was found 
that the first of these demands had been denied 
and the second had been Hmited -to the discus- 
sion and voting on new taxes and loans. AH 
other revenues of the state by direct and indi- 
rect taxation, all expenses and the entire legis- 
lative programme, were excluded from discussion 
in the Landtag, while the privileges of deciding 
on petitions and resolutions were restricted by 
the formation of the Herrenkurie, with its sep- 
arate sittings, and by the conditions of a two- 
thirds majority vote on ail bills. 

The joy and enthusiasm which the king had 
expected to create with his work remained con- 
spicuous by their absence. On the contrary, ex- 
clamations of discontent and displeasure arrived 
from all sides. The provincial estates thought 
their privileges had been restricted, and espe- 
cially in the old provinces there were many com- 
plaints regarding the preference of the Herren- 
kurie to the old nobility. Anyway, no one wanted 
an expansion of the established estates, but a 
complete revision of the constitution of the state 
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along parliamentary lines. Many people took 
the stand that these new regulations could not be 
considered laws, but merely projects, which 
ought to be submitted for decision to the pro- 
vincial estates. Herr von Biilow-Cummerow 
criticized the new regulations in a sharp but 
absolutely correct pamphlet; H. Simon, a lead- 
ing lawyer of Breslau, advised the provincial 
estates in his pamphlet. Accept or Decline? 
not to appear at all in the general Landtag, be- 
cause they would lose by their appearance all 
their previous labors for a new constitution. 
The more liberal circles among the people, how- 
ever, did not wish to go so far as that, for they 
expected to present in the Landtag their de- 
mands for a fulfillment of the promises of 1815. 
and the law of 1820. To soften the dissatisfac- 
tion, the government met the general desires 
halfway by proclaiming several liberal laws. 
These permitted the quitting of the state Church 
without loss of citizens' rights; established pub- 
lic courts of justice, in both criminal and civil 
actions; and established chambers of commerce 
and commerce courts. 

At the opening of the promised general Land- 
tag, on April II. 1847, in the White Salon of the 
Berlin palace, the king made an eloquent speech. 
In it, however, he destroyed at one blow any 
hopes for a parliamentary revision of the consti- 
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tution which the delegates may have had. " No ^ 
power on earth," exclaimed the king, " shall in- 
duce me to change the natural relation between 
ruler and people into a conventional, constitu- 
tional form. And never shall I permit that a 
written piece of paper should interfere and inter- ' 
vene between our Lord in heaven and this coun- , 
try, to govern us with its paragraphs and replace j 
the old sacred faithfulness," Again he said, / 
speaking to the delegates from the estates, that 
" they were German estates in the old accepted 
sense; that is to say, before all they were repre- 
sentatives and guardians of their own rights, the 
rights of the provincial estates, by whose confi- 
dence they had been sent to this assembly," 

The opinions of the various delegates, how- 
ever, were entirely different, and because of this 
difference of opinion the Landtag took a course 
which was directly opposed to the ideas of the 
king. Even the first discussion concerning the 
answer of the Landtag to thei speech of the king 
brought out the opposition in full force. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that an adjustment 
was reached between the plan of the commission 
and that of Count Arnim. But if the king had 
attempted to represent in his opening speech the 
new regulation as a completion of the legislation 
of 1820, the men of the opposition, such as Count 
Schwerin and Count von Auerswald, and even 
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Count Arnitn, pointed out the insufficiencies of 
the new law, declaring that the promised and 
deserved rights and privileges had not been 
given. The final result was that the answer to 
the opening speech did not contain a direct de- 
mand, but that it simply expressed the hope that 
the king would realize the justice of the repre- 
sentatives' objections, and would, in his wisdom, 
find a way to satisfy them. The monarch was 
deeply grieved to find that where he had thought 
to grant rights and privileges, demands were 
made on him, and he emphasized in his reply 
that he did not recognize any other rights than 
those mentioned in his order. At the same time, 
however, he still maintained that the present 
constitution was capable of further development 
and he agreed to assemble the Landtag again 
within four years. 

This promise by no means satisfied the clam- 
orous representatives. New resolutions were 
submitted in the Landtag, demanding an ex- 
tension of the constitution; a regular general 
assembly every two years ; free discussion of con- 
templated new laws; a vote in all matters per- 
taining to the public debt and to loans, without 
which the latter would not be legal ; collaboration 
in all laws pertaining to taxation, and control 
of the other revenues of the state; the abol- 
ishment of the special committees and commis- 
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sions; and other innovations. All of these reso- 
lutions were passed with great majorities. Far 
more significant and important, because of im- 
mediate practical influence, was the refusal of 
the Landtag to pass the royal plans for a new 
income tax, a state guarantee for the small coun- 
try banks intended to lighten the burden of the 
peasants, and the railroad loan. As long as the 
Landtag did not possess the rights of the sug- 
gested Reichsstande , especially control of the 
state budget, the delegates declared that they 
did not consider themselves legally entitled to 
vote on matters which by law should be decided 
by the Reichsstande. Only a very few men dared 
at that time to defend the crown, but among 
them was the Landrat von Manteuffel and the 
delegate of the nobility from Jericho county, 
Otto von Bismarck-Schonhausen, 

If the discussion of these plans had brought 
forth questions of conscience among the dele- 
gates, the matter was still worse when the elec- 
tions for the various committees took place. 
None of the delegates wanted to see these com- 
mittees established; for it seemed a foregone 
conclusion .that these committees would try to 
assert the rights and privileges of the general 
Landtag as well as the united provincial estates, 
and that hence they would probably be consid- 
ered as good as the promised Reichsstande. They 
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would either have to remain dependent upon the 
government and become its tools, or else, if they 
succeeded in utilizing certain weaknesses of the 
government by skillful advances, would become 
a decidedly objectionable controlling power and 
even a kind of coordinated government. The 
election itself finally took place, with 58 dele- 
gates refusing to cast their vote and 158 voting 
under the distinct condition and with the under- 
standing that the committees should not be en- 
titled to exercise the rights of the plenum. One 
of the Rhenish delegates, elected to one of the 
committees, declared frankly that he would ac- 
cept the honor but would see to it that nothing 
was decided or undertaken by his committee 
which would in any way interfere with the rights 
of the Landtag. The majority of the Branden- 
burg delegates announced " they did not take 
part in the election because of their satisfaction 
with the plan, or because the plan was in full 
accord with their own consciences, but solely 
from a sense of obedience to the express order 
of the king, and in the full confidence and belief 
in the promised extension of the general con- 
stitution." 

" I only endeavor," Frederick William IV had 
said in his opening speech, " to fulfill my duty 
according to the best of my knowledge and con- 
science, and to deserve the thanks of my people 
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— even though I should never receive them!" 
And despite the sharp opposition, all the dele- 
gates realized that the action of the king was dic- 
tated solely by his sense of duty. He had placed 
all his thoughts and actions at the service of the 
country. None the less, as a natural consequence 
of the dispute, the chief applause fell to the lot 
of the leaders of the opposition, such as Count 
Schwerin, Alfred von Auerswald, Georg von 
Vincke, Camphausen, von Eeckerath, Hanse- 
mann. This Landtag showed none of the ex- 
cesses of the South German assemblies, but con- 
tinued to act in a manner which seemed suitable 
to a people who had always received the neces- 
sary reforms from the crown before they had 
found time to realize their necessity. 

Yet, because of this very calmness of the 
Landtag, it was a fatal mistake to deny these 
most earnest desires, these most serious en- 
deavors of the nation. The hopes which the 
people had held, of a modem constitutional 
Prussian monarchy and a greater power in Ger- 
many's affairs, shrank in an appalling manner. 
The discontent became still more ominous, be- 
cause of the new revolutionary movements in 
Switzerland, Italy, France and even Austria, 
which would certainly react upon Prussia in the 
same manner as the July revolution in 1830. 
The former hopes of the German patriots, to find 
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In Prassia the champion of their rights, changed 
to a flood of gibes and insults, as if alt cbanoe 
now was lost to see Prassia in the role of a 
creator of German onity. And the unity of "Ger- 
many appeared more important than the differ- 
■ent Tiiews ooncerning the reforms in th« aidimin- 
istration. The people wanted, above all things, 
to Jse German, no matter whether the Germany 
of their dreams was as liberal and constitoHonal 
as they hoped. This view was vigorously de- 
foided by the Deutsche Zeihmg in Heidelberg, 
edited by Gervinus and Hausser, and own^d by 
the historians Johann Gustav Droysen and 
Georg Waitz, and the lawyer Georg Beseler. 
Wliile the radicals iindeT von Struve demanded 
categorically a social-democratic reform, the lib- 
lenals discussed the creation of a general parlia- 
eieirt of the Zoliverein, or, better still, the estab- 
lishment of a German parliament, in addition to 
<the Bundestag.. The plan for a German parlia- 
Dwnt was finally adopted as the best upon which 
to concentrate efifort. Bassermann offered a 
Ttsohition to that effect in the Bad«n asseanbly, 
Heinrich von Gagern in the Darmstadt assem- 
bly; aimd all Germany applauded the suggestion 
with unbounded enthusiasm. 
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CHAPTER XITI 

THE REVOLUTION AND THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT 

THOUGH the Landtag WAS, SlS we have seen, 
in direct disagreement with King Fred- 
erick William IV as regards its own nar 
ture and its powers, yet it continued its sessions 
in Berlin, and the committees carried on their 
deliberations throughout 1847. In the first week 
of March, 1848, the discussions concerning the 
new criminal code had begun. Suddenly, on 
March 7, the king dismissed the Landtag, with 
the promise of recalling it periodically and of re- 
stricting the privileges of the committees. This 
complaisance no longer satisfied the constitu- 
tional enthusiasts. The revolution had just 
broken out in Paris (February 28}; and in al! 
the central and smaller German states liberal 
ministries were forced into power, the so-called 
March cabinets. Fifty-one influential and repre- 
sentative men assembled in Heidelberg and de- 
clared their unanimous and emphatic demand for 
a new German parHament. Naturally, however, 
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there was a wide difference in their opinion as to 
details. Some asked a German republic, others 
a reestablishment of the imperial crown of Ger- 
many. A committee of seven men was appointed 
to discuss the matter of a general mass meeting, 
later called Vorparlament (advance parliament). 

The committee issued invitations to all the 
members and delegates of the Prussian and Ger- 
man provincial estates to meet at Frankfort on 
March 30. Heinrich von Gagern and his brother 
Max, filled with the idea that a parliament could 
not exist without a government, succeeded in 
winning the consent of the Baden, Wiirttemberg 
and Saxon governments, for a temporary central 
administration. The king of Wurttemberg de- 
clared that Prussia could have the leadership, 
provided it would recognize the constitutional 
parhamentary system. Delegates of the govern- 
ments were to go to Berlin to carry the pro- 
gramme into execution. The demand was for 
a single leader at the head of all Germany, with 
responsible ministers, a senate of the individual 
states and a house of representatives with one 
member for every 70,000 inhabitants. 

As a matter of fact, King Frederick William 
IV had already dispatched General von Rado- 
witz to Vienna with a plan for the complete re- 
vision of the federal constitution. Metternich, 
under the influence of the serious news from 
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Paris, hesitated to deny the proposed strength- 
ening of the military power and the federal privi- 
leges of legislating for trade, commerce, customs 
and transportation. The result was that the 
various German governments were invited to 
meet in general conference in Dresden on 
March 25. 

In the short week that elapsed, events moved 
with lightning rapidity. A revolution broke out 
in Vienna, Metternich was forced from power 
(March 13), and the state conference was com- 
pelled to grant an Austrian constitution. King 
Frederick William was forced to see the princi- 
pality of Neuenburg secede from Prussia, and 
to witness with his own eyes tumultuous mass 
meetings, almost directly under the windows of 
his palace, while from all parts of the provinces 
news oame of troubles and disorders. Riots oc- 
curred continually in the streets of Berlin; wild 
speeches for freedom and liberty were made at 
every corner; and only by using the garrison of 
the capital was the king able to prevent an 
actual revolution. On the 8th of March the 
king promised a greater freedom for the press, 
and on the 14th he reconvened the general Land' 
tag for April 27. In the meantime great masses 
of Poles and Rhinelanders had flocked to Berlin 
in the anticipation of a real revolution, and under 
their inciting influence the riots became worse 
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every day. On the 15th of March barricades 
appeared here and there, and a few pitched ba^ 
ties between the garrison and the people were 
{ought. Just before midnight on March 17-16 
the king signed an order which granted ;e ipar- 
iliamentary constitution, freedom of the pre&s, 
and a full reform of the German federal consti- 
ttttion, while the Landtag was convened for 
jVpril 2. 

These promises were received by the people 
with signs of the -wildest joy, and thousands 
upon thousands assembled before the palace, 
shouting " Hurrah " for the king. But this turn 
iin the events did not suit the radical branch of 
the ;agitatorB, incited to more violence by the 
mass of laborers and the strangers who had 
ilocked to the capital. A huge crowd of work- 
men, half-grown boys, salesmen, students, and 
all the tramps and vagabonds in the city, broke 
into yells of derision, and demanded the immedi- 
ate dispersing of the military. They threatened 
I0 storm the -palace and surged toward theisenti- 
-nels at the gates. 

On the evening of March 18, the king, looking 
■from the windows upon the turbulent .mass, or- 
dered the officer in charge to clear a space di- 
rectly in front of the gate. While this order was 
being executed, a workman struck the rifle of 
one of the sergeants with a cUib and [it "went offi 
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into the air; at about the same time another 
soldier stumbled and his rifle went ofE. No one 
was hit, but the two- shots unloosed the worst 
passions in the crowd. The great mass of the 
people of Berlin, were quietly at home, or were 
watching anxiously from afar the tumults in 
front of the palace. As if by magic, barricades- 
were thrown np in all parts of the city. Crowd-s- 
rushed through the streets, yelling: "They are 
killing us ! Treason ! Treason ! They are mur- 
dering innocent people! " Calmer minds caused 
a huge white flag, bearing the word MiSiSver— 
statuhiiss ( Misunderstanding) , to be carried 
through the streets, but it was in vaim The 
long-expected, greatly feared revolution had 
broken out at last T 

Completely crushed and terrified- by the catas- 
trophe, the king could" only, after long and 
urgent appeals from his suite, be brought to give 
an order to Commanding General von Pritt- 
witz, to " clear the streets around the palace." 
The 12,000 soldiers under the general accom- 
plished the task quickly; and by midnight the 
king was able to give the restraining ordier not 
to advance any farther against the mob. The 
whole series of events had taken plate in a 
scant three hours. During the same night the ' 
king wrote a proclamation, addressed to his 
" Loving Berliners," promising the immediate 
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withdrawal of the troops if the barricades were 
demolished. The king even extended this prom- 
ise, against the urgent advice of Prince William 
and General von Prittwitz, when deputations 
from the citizens told him frankly in the morn- 
ing that no barricades would be demoHshed until 
after the military had been withdrawn. Bodel- 
schwingh was ordered by the king to tell the 
deputation that the military would be with- 
drawn from the streets, but would keep posses- 
sion of the largest public buildings; and the 
anger of the prince of Prussia over what he con- 
sidered a deplorable weakness did not change 
the situation. The troops were actually 
withdrawn into their barracks, and some of 
them even left the city, under the gibes and 
insults of the mob, BerHn was left in the 
hands of the most reckless and ignorant of her 
people. 

The greatest fury of the mob was directed 
against Prince William, whom the king dis- 
patched at once on a mission to London — for his 
personal safety! A new cabinet was formed 
under the presidency of Count Arnim-Boytzen- 
burg, composed chiefly of the more moderate 
leaders of the opposition in the Landtag, like 
Count Schwerin, Auerswald, Camphausen and 
Freiherr Heinrich von Arnim. The latter took 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. But all this 
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yielding seemed of no avail. The promises of 
the citizens' deputation to restore and maintain 
order was worthless; and tlie newly formed 
municipal guard could not protect the king from 
the most vituperative insults. The bodies of 
those who had been killed in the fights over the 
barricades during the night were carried into the 
court of the royal palace; and the king and 
queen were compelled to appear and to remain 
bareheaded before the line of bodies, while furi- 
ous speeches and solemn sermons were hurled 
against every form of royalty. 

Freiherr von Arnim hoped to force a change 
in public sentiment by directing the eyes of the 
whole people to the situation in the German em- 
pire. He distributed early in the morning of the 
2ist of March large posters throughout the city 
of Berlin, headed An die Deutsche Nation (To 
the German Nation). In these he declared that 
the closest relationship between the peoples and 
the rulers was the only salvation from the pres- 
ent great peril. The king, who " had placed 
himself at the head of the United Fatherland in 
order to save it," was hailed as " the constitu- 
tional ruler, the new king of the free and regen- 
erated German nation "; and the maxim was ex- 
pressed that " Prussia henceforth is a part of 
Germany." Surrounded by his ministers and 
generals, preceded by the black-red-gold ban- 
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ners> King Frederick William IV actually rode- 
through the streets of Berlin, as stated in the 
poster, and promigied repeatedly, while stopping- 
to address the people, to restore Germany's lib- 
erty, order and unity. Shouts which referred to 
him as the " German emperor " he ignored abso- 
lutely. In a second proclamation he promised 
the assembling o( a general German convention 
of the estates^ in connection with the Landtag, 
which general assembly was to discuss ways and 
means for defending the country against ex- 
ternal attacks, for introducing a constitutional 
parliament, and for the regeneration and founda- 
tion of the new German empire. 

Even now, however, the king was not sa-fe 
from the mobs. When the bodies of those that 
had been killed in the night of- March r8 were 
carried to the great cemetery in the Friedrich- 
shian, near Berlin, the long cortege was di- 
rected' past the royal palface; and^ the king had 
to step out on the balcony, remaining bareheaded 
until the last of the coffins had passed. " We 
crawled, all of u&, on- our stomachs at that time," 
the king admitted afterward. 

A veritable flbod of attacks, insults and sa«^ 
castic remarks now swept in from all the worlrf 
to fall upon the head of King Frederick William 
IV. Newspapers and periodical's in Germany, 
as well as in foreign countries, berated hun 
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a>efcik5Sily for jbaving -first ;given orders -to Shoot 
4nto the ^people, and having then yielded to grant 
each and every demand. It was difficult indeed 
to fight against such accusations. The .promise 
which the king gave to a Polish deputation, te 
reorganize their province, did not help the sit- 
uation, although the requests of the most rad- 
ical of the opposition were thereby fulfilled. On 
the contrary, a Tevolution took place in the 
province of Posen, in which the Poles attacked 
■with the utmost cruelty all the German-born 
inhabitants. This uprising was not under con- 
trol until May 9. 

The king, meanwhile, took up another ques- 
tion with great vigor, that concerning the 
Schleswig-HoUtein succession. He hoped in 
this way to reestablish the respect with which 
Prussia bad been treated in the empire. King 
Frederick VII, of Denmark, as related before, 
tad decreed the immediate incorporation of 
Schleswig in the state of Denmark, despite the 
old law Jorbiddmg a separation of the two coun- 
tries, Schleswig and Holstein. The inhabitants 
of Schleswig- Holstein fought this violation of 
their rights with all their power and occupied 
the fortress of Rendsburg. Frederick Wliliam 
IV recognized their demands for anindepefwient, 
united existence under the leadership of the 
prince of Augustenburg, and sent troops on 
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April 10 into the disturbed country. The Prus- 
sian troops were reenforced by order of the 
Bundestag by troops from Hanover and Bruns- 
wick. On April 29 the Prussians under General 
von Wrangel stormed the Danework, and on 
May I they crossed the Danish frontier into 
Jutland. This undoubtedly legal and correct 
proceeding of the troops drew little attention at 
the time, but was destined to have the most far- 
reaching consequences for Prussia. 

The kingdom was not able, as events served 
to show, toTecover at once from the severe blow 
to its prestige caused by the Berlin uprising. 
Time was necessary to reestablish the old esteem 
in which it had been held throughout Germany. 
Hence the new German parHament, which ac- 
cording to the deliberations of the " advance par- 
liament," and with the specific consent of the 
Bundesrdt and the separate governments, met in 
the Church of St. Paul at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, on May 18, 1848, had to forego the idea of 
a Prussian head. The Bundesrat, also, when the 
plan of Dahlmann came up for discussion — sug- 
gesting the establishment of the old German 
empire under the HohenzoUern — simply shelved 
it. Duke Ernst of Coburg and hts brother, the 
prince consort of England, condemned the idea 
as " bad and impractical." Yet this Dahlmann 
project, backed by a committee of seventeem. 
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was a masterpiece of clarity, strength and brev- 
ity; a project which, as Prince William of Prus- 
sia pointed out, had sprung from a genuine and 
true German heart and which deserved the 
recognition and thanks of the entire Fatherland. 
Frederick William himself was far from 
pleased with the idea of becoming emperor of 
Germany. 'He still wished to turn over that 
honor to the emperor of Austria, as hereditary 
"honored head of the German nation"; while 
he himself preferred the modest role of a Ger- 
man king, crowned in Frankfort, or of an im- 
perial archduke-commander-in-chief under Aus- 
tria. The expulsion of Austria from the empire, 
which larger and wider circles of patriots con- 
sidered necessary, he declined to consider. It 
even came to the point where the duke of Co- 
burg, a German prince, demanded the aboHsb- 
ment of the standing army and the nobihty, and 
a reorganization of the whole state on the model 
of the United States of America. Under these 
circumstances it is clear why the Frankfort par- 
liament, after many debates, conceived the idea 
of electing Archduke John of Austria as 
Reichszvrweser (imperial administrator, or vice 
regent), in order to have some sort of central 
authority. Archduke John had married a bour- 
geois girl. For this reason, as well as for an al- 
leged toast which he is reported to have offered 
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one day, " N« Pniseia, ik>> Austria : a UtiiteA 
Germany!" tbe people had Iskcn a personal 
£ancy to hjiii. By electing bttn Obe parliarneat 
also d«featetl> the aims of the radicals, who 
wanted a republicv and the social-democrats, who 
denvandied a " many-headed " central adminis- 
tration. Joha was elecbed on May 29, and toolc 
the oath' in the general assembly to recogntze- 
and dieisnd the iaw which wcmld provide for tii«' 
establishm«nt of a temporary ceatral' autiiority. 
Immediately afOerward he induced the Bundes- 
rat, through President Ton Schmeriing of Aus- 
tria, to turn over to him all its rights and privi- 
leges — although the law which he had just swora 
to suspended the Bandesrat. inertly after he 
formed a Reichs-aAmet, and his recognition Fit 
office- by tii« varions German and foreign gov- 
ernments followed. But in nearly all the states 
die tnDops refused the oatfe of allegiance to hioi; 
drey would not even obey hira. The Prussian 
order wa-s: "The troops will obey the mew 
Rcidisverweser, when their king places them 
under his command ! " 

The longing foe German unity among the 
delegates to the Frankfort parliament was 90 
strong that titey were giad to have achieve* 
something, although it was a sorry and unhafipjr 
institution. irh«ir own position in the patftia- 
ment was stiili so insecure that they could not 
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undertake at once the discussion of the new con- 
stitution, but had to ent-er into a long, weary 
dispute of five ■mon.ths regarding the so-called 
" fundamental and basic rights " which the re- 
publicams persisted in bringing to the front. 

In the meantime the united Landtag had ifiet 
in Berlin, there to give its consent to the intro- 
duction of a new election law, with universal 
voting privileges, worked out by -the Camp- 
hausen cabinet. Immediately after passing this 
law, the Landtag dissolved, to make room for the 
new national assembly, created under the new 
election law. This assembly met for the first 
time on May 22, 1848, in Berlin, to -discuss the 
introduction of a cons>titution for the kingdom 
of Prussia. Unfortunately it had neither the 
moderate and capable members of the old Land- 
tag, nor of the Frankfort parliament, so that it 
was not equal to the task. One of the projected 
plans for a constitution, built by Camphausen 
along the lines of the extremely liberal Belgian 
constitution, w-as rejected by the assembly with- 
out discussion, simply because it provided for 
an upper house. The assembly appointed a 
commission under Waldeck to wofk out a'noth^er 
plan. Despite the fact that the radical party 
thus held the upper hand in the assembly, its 
aictions were not radical enough to suit the mob. 
The street crowds howled and shrieked when 
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the delegates left the building, insulting and 
hissing the liberals and conservatives, and on 
several occasions barely missing hand-to-hand 
encounters with them. The municipal guard 
was unable to give the delegates a real protec- 
tfon, and was still less capable of curbing the 
mob which grew worse and worse. On June 14 
the mad crowd stormed the big Berlin arsenal 
(Zeughaus). 

The economic situation naturally suffered 
greatly under the influence of the disturbances. 
No merchant dared to make contracts. The 
Danish fleet blockaded the Baltic ports because 
of the Schleswig-Holstein quarrel and caused 
enormous damage to Prussian trade. It was im- 
possible to do anything because Prussia had no 
fleet of her own. Popular sentiment became 
less and less favorably disposed toward the na- 
tional assembly, and the king was furious over 
its incompetency and its makeshift work in the 
matter of working out a constitution. He finally 
formed a new cabinet under the leadership of 
Rudolf von Auerswald. 

A conflict between the soldiers and citizens 
in Schweidnitz induced the assembly to pass a 
resolution requesting the minister of war to 
issue an order to all officers of the army, instruct- 
ing them to work actively and sincerely for the 
realization of a constitutional monarchy, or, in 
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case they considered that against their honor 
and belief, to resign from the army. When the 
minister of war refused to consider this request, 
the king w::s weak enough to form still another 
cabinet, under the leadership of ron Beckerath, 
in which the liberal General von Pfuel became 
minister of war. The new minister actually 
obeyed the demand of the assembly for this ex- 
traordinary regnlation. Despite all thepe con- 
cessions, the mob' which daily assembled outside 
th-e Schans/Helhaus remained master of the as- 
sembly. The latter declared null and void the 
" kingdom by the grace of God, the nobility, or- 
ders and titles." And when a new revolution 
broke out in Vienna in October, the Prussian 
assembly even demanded protection for the 
freedom of the people of Vienna. 

At this point the king took a hand in the game. 
On November 2, urged by Herr von Bismarck- 
Scbonhausen, he appointed the count of Bran- 
denburg, who had maintained order and quiet in 
Silesia in a highly effective manner, prime min- 
ister of Prussia. Director von Manteuflel was 
made minister of the interior. A deputation of 
the assembly which called on the king at Pots- 
dam, to file protests, was not admitted; and the 
assembly itself was adjourned from the 8th to 
the 27th of November. Martial law was de- 
clared in Berlin. On the 10th of November 
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General von Wrange! returned to the capital 
with his troops from the Danish campaign. An 
armistice had been concluded with Denmark 
under the influence of Russia and England, an 
armistice somewhat unfavorable for the duke- 
doms Schleswig and Hoistein. The left wing of 
the assembly, the liberals and radicals, resisted 
the order for their adjournment. They asserted, . 
with sovereign contempt for the rights of the 
king, that the ministry was not entitled to col- 
lect taxes; and they attempted to hold inde- 
pendent meetings in several places. The right 
wing, conservatives, clericals and agrarians, went 
to Brandenburg, as ordered by the king, but 
could not there gather the necessary quorum. 
It was now the turn of the king, and he dissolved 
the assembly entirely, and declared the Wal- 
deck project to be the legal constitution of the 
state. 

At last the king was master again in Prussia, 
and from his own power he had granted and 
given a constitutional parliament which satisfied 
the most far-reaching demands of the Hberals, 
and which was acclaimed with intense joy every- 
where. But simply for the reason that this con- 
stitution had been given by the crown itself it 
displeased the social-democrats. The king 
smoothed all difficulty by making a provision in 
this new constitution that its text might be re- 
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vised in the next Landtag, which was convened 
for the 25th of February, 1849. The delegates 
for this Landtag were chosen by general and 
equal suflFrage, but the Landtag itself did not last 
long. It was, as we shall see later, dissolved by 
order of the king, in April of the same year. 
The cfown thereupon issued a new election law, 
on the three-class system; and, as the social- 
democrats refused to take part in any election 
along such lines, the new Landtag based on this 
election succeeded in working out a constitution, 
with which the king believed he could govern 
the country. On January 31, 1850, this new con- 
stitution of Prussia was proclaimed as the law 
of the land, and on February 6 the king took the 
oath of allegiance and fealty to the constitution 
in a solemn assembly of the delegates of the two 
chambers, the ministers and the princes of the 
royal House. Prussia thus definitely became a 
constitutional monarchy. 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM IN THE LESSER 
GERMAN STATES 

GERMANY, notwithstanding her triumph, 
of i8i 5, regained neither her ancient 
unity nor her former power, but still 
continued to be merely a confederation of states, 
bound together by no firm tie and regarded with 
contempt by their more powerful neighbors. 
The German Confederation did not even include 
the whole of the provinces whose population 
was distinguished as German by the use of the 
German language. Several of the provinces o£ 
Gemnany were still beneath a foreign scepter; 
Switzerland and the Netherlands had declared 
themselves distinct from the rest of Germany, 
which, hitherto submissive to France, was in 
danger of falling beneath the influence of Rus- 
sia, who ceaselessly sought to entangle her by 
diplomatic wiles. 

There were still, however, men existing in 
Germany who hoped to compensate the loss of 
the external power of their country by the in- 
ternal freedom that had been so lavishly prom- 
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ised to the people on the general summons to 
the field. The proclamation of Caltsch and the 
German fcdenitive act guaranteed the grant of 
constitutions. The former Rhenish confed- 
erated princes, nevertheless, alone found it to 
their interest to carry this promise into effect, 
and, in a manner, formed a second alliance with 
France by their imitation of the newly intro- 
duced Freoch code and by the estabHshment, in 
their oivn territories, of two diambers, one of 
peers, tbe other of depiaties, similar to those of 
France; measures by which, at that period of 
popular excitement, they aiso regained tine popu- 
larity lost by them »t an earlier period through- 
out the rest of Germany. Liberty was ever on 
the tongues of the most devoted servants of 
the state. The ancient Church and the nobility 
were attacked with incredible mettle in order 
to suit the parposes of ministerial caprice. Prus- 
sia and Austria were loudly blamed for not keep- 
ing pace with the times — with the intent of ^fa- 
vorably contrasting the ancient policy of the 
Rheni^ Confederation. None, at that period, 
surpassed the ministers belonging to the oM 
school of lUuminatism and Napoleonism in lib- 
eralism, but 00 sooner did the deputies of the 
people attempt to realize their liberal ideas tlun 
they started back in dismay. 

The first example of this kind was given by 
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Frederick Augustus, Duke of Nassau, as early 
as the September of 1814. Ibell, the president, 
who reigned with unlimited power over Nas- 
sau, drew up a constitution which has been 
termed a model of " despotism under a consti- 
tutional form," The whole of the property of 
the state still continuing to be the private prop- 
erty of the duke, and his right arbitrarily to 
increase the number of members belonging to 
the first chamber, and by their votes to annul 
every resolution passed by the second chamber, 
rendered the whole constitution illusory. Trom- 
betta, one of the deputies, voluntarily re- 
nounced his seat, an example that was followed 
by several others. 

The second constitution granted was that be- 
stowed upon the Netherlands in 1815, by King 
William, who established such an unequal repre- 
sentation in the chambers between the Belgians 
and Dutch as to create great dissatisfaction 
among the former, who, in revenge, again af- 
fected the French party. This was succeeded, 
in 1816, by the petty constitutions of Waldeck, 
Weimar and Frankfort. Maximilian, King of 
Bavaria, seemed, in 1817, to announce another 
system by the dismissal of his minister, Mont- 
gelas, and, in i8i8, bestowed a new constitution 
upon Bavaria, but the old abuses in the admin- 
istration remained uneradicated; a civil and 
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military state unproportioned to the revenue, the 
petty despotism of government officers and 
heavy imposts, still weighed upon the people, 
and the constitution itself was quickly proved 
illusory, the veto of the first chamber annulling 
the first resolution passed by the second cham- 
ber. Professor Behr of Wurzburg, upon this, 
energetically protested against the first cham- 
ber, and, on the refusal of the second chamber 
to vote for the maintenance ,of the army on so 
high a footing, unless the soldiery were obliged 
to take the oath on the constitution, it was 
speedily dissolved. 

In Baden the grand duke Charles expired, 
A.D. 1818, after having caused a constitution to 
be drawn up, which Louis, his uncle and suc- 
cessor, carried into effect. Louis having, how- 
ever, previously, and without the consent of the 
people, entered into a stipulation with the no- 
bility, to whom he had granted an edict ex- 
tremely favorable to their interests. Winter, the 
Heidelberg bookseller, a member of the second 
chamber, demanded its abrogation. The an- 
swer was, the dissolution of the chamber, per- 
sonal inquisition and intimidation, and the pub- 
lication of an extremely severe edict of censure, 
against which, in 1820, Professor von Rotteck of 
Freiburg, supported by the poet Hebel and by 
the Freiherr von Wessenberg, administrator of 
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the bishopric of Constance, protested, but in 
vain. 

At the same time, that is, in 1818, Hildburg- 
hausen, and even the petty principahty of Lich- 
tenstein, which merely contains two square 
miles and a population amounting to five thou- 
sand souls, also received a ccmstitution, which 
not a little contributed to turn the whole aifair 
into ridicule. To these succeeded, in i8ig, the 
constitutions of Hanover and Lippe-Detmold, 
the former as aristocratic as possible, completely 
in the spirit of olden times, solely dictated and 
carried into effect by the nobility and gOTem-r 
ment officers. The sittings of the chambers, 
consequently, continued to be held in secret. 
The dukes of Mecklenburg abolished feudal 
servitude, which existed in no other part of 
Germany, in 1820. In Darmstadt the constitu- 
tion was granted by the good-natured, venera- 
ble grand duke Louis (whose attention was 
chiefly devoted to the opera), after the impa- 
tient advocates, who had collected subscriptions 
in the Odenwald to petitions praying for the 
speedy bestowal of the promised constitution, 
had been arrested, and an insurrection that con- 
sequently ensued among the peasantry had 
been quelled by force. Petty constitutions were, 
moreover, granted, in 1821, to Coburg, and, in 
1829, to Meiningen. 
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In Wnrttemberg, the dissatisfaction produced 
by the ancient despotism of the government 
Twas also to be speedily appeased by the grant 
of a constitutional charter. The king, Fred- 
erick, convoked the Estates, to whom he, on 
the 15th of March, 1815, solemnly delivered the 
newly enacted constitution. But here, as else- 
where, was the government inclined to grant a 
mere illusory boon. The Estates rejected the 
constitution, without reference to its contents, 
simply owing to the formal reason of its being 
bestowed by the prince and being consequently 
binding on one side alone, instead of being a 
stipulation between the prince and the people, 
and, moreover, because the ancient constjtntion 
of Wiirttemberg, which had been abrogated by 
force and in direct opposition to the will of 
the Estates, was still in legal force. The old 
Wiirttemberg party alone could naturally take 
their footing upon their ancient rights, but the 
new Wiirttemberg party, the mediatized princes 
of the empire, the counts and barons of the em- 
pire, and the imperial free towns, nay, even the 
agitates of the reigning house, all of whom had 
suffered more or less under Napoleon's iron rule, 
ranged themselves on their side. The deputy, 
Zahn of Calw, drew a masterly picture of the 
state of affairs at that period, in which he piti- 
lessly disclosed every reigning abuse. The king, 
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thus vigorously and unanimously opposed, was 
constrained to yield, and the most proHx nego- 
tiations, in which the citizen deputies, headed 
by the advocate, Weisshaar, were supported by 
the nobihty against the government, com- 
menced. 

The affair was, it may be designedly, dragged 
on ad infinitum until the death of the king in 
1816, when his son and successor, William, who 
had gained a high reputation as a military com- 
mander and had rendered himself extremely 
popular, zealously began the work of concilia- 
tion. He not only instantly aboHshed the 
abuses of the former government, as, for in- 
stance, in the game law, but, in 1817, delivered 
a new constitution to the Estates. But the Est 
tates refused to accept of liberty as a boon, and 
rejected this constitution on the same formal 
grounds upon which they had rejected the pre- 
ceding one. The Estates were again upheld by 
a grateful pubHc, and the few deputies, more 
particularly Cotta and Griesinger, who had de- 
fended the new constitution on account of its 
liberality and who regarded form as immaterial, 
became the objects of public animadversion. 
The populace broke the windows of the house 
inhabited by the liberal-minded minister, von 
Wangenheim. The poet Uhland greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as a warm upholder of the 
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ancient rights of the people. The king instantly- 
dissolved the Estates, but at the same time de- 
clared his intention to guarantee to the people, 
without a constitution, the rights he had in- 
tended constitutionally to confer upon them; to 
establish an equal system of taxation, and " to 
eradicate bureaucracy, that curse upon the coun- 
try." The good will displayed on both sides led 
to fresh negotiations, and a third constitution 
was at length drawn up by a committee, com- 
posed partly of members of the government, 
partly of members belonging to the Estates, 
and, in 1819, was taken into deliberation and 
passed by the reassembled Estates. This con- 
stitution, nevertheless, fell far below the mark 
to which it had been raised by public expecta- 
tion, partly on account of the retention, owing 
to ancient prejudice, of the permanent com- 
mittee and its oligarchical influence, partly on 
account of the too great and permanent con- 
cessions made to the nobility in return for their 
momentary aid, partly on account of the ex- 
treme haste that marked the concluding delib- 
erations of the Estates, occasioned by their 
partly unfounded dread of interference on the 
part of the congress then assembled at Carlsbad. 
In Hesse and Brunswick all the old abuses 
practiced in the petty courts in the eighteenth 
century were revived. William of Hesse-Cassel 
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retnmed, on the fall of Napoleon, to his do- 
mains. True to his whimsical saying, " I have 
slept during the last seven years," he insisted 
upon replacing everything in Hesse exactly on 
its former footing. In one particular alone was 
his vanity inconsistent: notwithstanding his 
hatred toward Napoleon, he retained the title 
of prince elector, bestowed upon hira by Na- 
polecHi's favor, although it had lost all signifi- 
canee, there being no longer any emperor to 
elect. He turned the hand of time back seven 
years, degraded the counselors raised to that 
digBity by Jerome to their former station as 
clerks, captains to lieutenants, etc., all, in bicU 
to the station they had formerly occupied, even 
reintroduced into the army the fashion of wear- 
ing powder and queues, prohibited all those not 
bearing aa official title to be addressed as 
" Herr," and reestablished the socage dues 
abolished by Jerome. This attachment to old 
abuses was associated with the most insatiable 
avarice. He reduced the government bonds to 
one-third, retook possession of the lands sold 
during Jerome's reign, without granting any 
compensation to the holders, compelled the 
country to pay his son's debts to the amount of 
two hundred thousand rix-dollars, lowered the 
amount of pay to such a degree that a lieutenant 
received but five rix-dollars per month, amd 
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offered to sell a new constitution to the Estates 
at the low price of four tnillion rix*doIlars, which 
lh« afterward lowered to two millions and a tax 
for ten years upon Hquors. This shamefnl bar- 
gain being rejected by the Estates, the eonstitn^ 
tion fell to the ground, and the prince elector 
practiced the most unlimited despotism. Dis- 
content waS stifled by imprisonment. Two of- 
ficers, Hitth and Rolsmann, who had got up a 
petition in favor of their class, and the Henr 
von Gohr, who by chance gave a private fete 
while the prince was suffering from a sudden 
attack of Hlness, were among the victims. The 
purchasers of the crown lands vainly appealed 
to the federative assembly for redress, for the 
prince elector " refused the mediation of the 
federative assembly until it had been authorized 
by an organic law drawn up with the cooperation 
of the prince elector himself." This prince ex- 
pired Aj>. 1821, and was succeeded by hb son, 
William II, who abolished the use of hair 
powder and queues, but none of the existing 
abuses, and demonstrated no inclination to 
grant a constitution, 

Charles, Duke of Brunswick, was at Paris, 
squandering the revenue derived from his terri- 
tories, G« the outburst of the July revohition, 
which drove him back to his native country. 
His obstinate refusal to abolish the heavy taxes. 
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to refrain from disgraceful sales, to recommence 
the erection of public buildings, and to recog- 
nize the provincial Estates, added to his threat 
to fire upon the people and his boast that he 
knew how to defend his throne better than 
Charles X of France, so maddened the excitable 
blood of his subjects that, after throwing stones 
at the duke's carriage and at an actress on whom 
he publicly bestowed his favors, they stormed 
his palace and set fire to it over his head, Sep- 
tember 7, 1830. Charles escaped through the 
garden. His brother, William, supported by 
Hanover and Prussia, replaced him, recognized 
the provincial Estates, granted a new constitu- ■ 
tion, built a new palace, and reestablished 
tranquillity. 

In Saxony the progress of enlightenment had 
long rendered the people sensible of the errors 
committed by the old and etiquettish aristocracy 
of the court and diet. As early as 1829 all the 
grievances had been recapitulated in an anony- 
mous printed address, and, in the beginning of 
1830, on the venerable king, Antony (brother 
to Frederick Augustus, deceased, a.d. 1827), de- 
claring invalid the settlement of his affairs by 
the Estates, which evinced a more liberal spirit 
than they had hitherto done. A popular tumult 
ensued, which was quelled but to be, a few weeks 
later, after the revolution of July, more disas- 
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